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"4 BOOK, xv. 


THE n EN FE 5525 


Pope Adrian arrives at Rome. 2 os : 
into a' Confederacy with the Emperor ss, 
Venetians again France. Mandl of © 
Rhodes taken by Solyman Sullam of the 
Turks. Death of Pope Adrian, and E- 

lection of Clement VII. Duke of Bour- 

bon deſerts from the King of France; and 
enters into the Service of the Emperor. 

Ling of France: ſends an Army into Italy, 

and makes a League with Pope Clement. 
| Imperialiſt invade France, over vun Pro- 

EE 2 * 2 vence, 


= 4 . TRE HISTORY OF 
vence, and befiege Marſeilles, but are 
forced to abandon that Enterpriſe, and re- 
treat. King of France follows them into 
Italy, tales the City of Milan, and be- 
ages Pavia. Emperor's Army advances 
to relieve the Place, a Battle enſues, in 
which the French are defeated, many of 


the Nobles killed, and the EY gef, 
alen Gs 5 


bag # 4 


— 2D. EI H OUGH the late Vidory: over 
= . 7 the French had compoſed the 

5 KELEX Affairs of Lombardy, it had not 
however leſſened the Jealouſy that the 
King of France, havin g his Kingdom en- 
3 tire, and at Peace, and the Generals and 
der Fear Men at Arms that he had ſent into Tah 


of a new _ 


25 French In returned i in Saſety, would, before it was 


SI valion. long, make a freſh Attack on the Dutchy 


of Milan, eſpecially conſidering that the 

| Swiſs were as ready as before to enter into 
his Pay, and the Venetian Senate perſever- 

ed in their antient Confederacy with him. 
The. Conſideration of this Danger en- 
| gaged. the. Ceæſarian Generals to main- 

| tain, and; keep in Pay the Army, which 
Was n difficult for them to do, be- 
© cauſe 


p - — » 


WM 


THE WARS! IN TTA. 
cauſe they received no Money from C 


ſar nor from the Kingdom of Ne " 


and the State of Milan was ſo far ex-: 
hauſted as to be inſufficient of itſelf a- 
lone to quarter ſuch Numbers of Sol- 
diers, and ſupport ſuch great Expences. 
Wherefore, without paying any Regard 
to the Cries of the People, or the Re- 
monſtrances of the College of Cardinals, 
they had ſent the greatet Part of the Troops 
to take up their Quarters in the eecle- 
ſiaſtic State: And Don Carlo di Langja, 
newly appointed Viceroy of Naples in 
room of Raimondo di Cardona deceaſed; in 
his Paſſage through Rome, ſettled, in a 
Conferrence with Don Giovanni MA. 
nuel, the Contributions, determining that 
for the Three next Months the State 
of Milan ſhould pay every Month' 
Twenty Thouſand Ducats, the Floren- 
tines Fifteen Thouſand, the Genoeſe Eight 
Thouſand, Siena Five Thouſand, and 
Lucca Four Thouſand... Though eve- 
ry Body exclaimed; againſt this Tax, 
yet ſuch was their Dread of the -vic- 
torious Army that they were under a 

Neceſſity of ſubmitting to it. The Im- 
1 A 3 poſers 


4 
D. 
I —— 


THE HISTORY OF: 
ts ''affaring them that it was indiſ- 
in; penfably neceſfary, becauſe on the Pre- 
ſervation of thoſe Forces depended the 

Defence ef Hay; and, at the End of 


the Term the Impoſition was renewed, 
bat” in much . Sums. ATA. 


- In this: ah Situation of Af 
fairs in Taly oppreſſed with a Train 
of Evils, and under Apprehenſions of 
greater to come, the Arrival of the 
Fope was impatiently expected as a ſea- 
ſanable' Help; by Means of the ponti- 
fal Authority, for compoſing a Mul- 
titude of Differences and providing a- 


gol manifold Diſorders : The Pontiff 


was earneſtly jntreated by Geſar, who 
was at that Time on his Voyage by 
Sen te Spain, and had by the Way a 
Conference with the King of England, 
to wait for him at Barcelona, whither 
he would come in Perſon, and acknow- 
tedge and adore him for Pope. But 
he refuſed to wait his Coming, etther 
on account of the Diftance of Czſer, 


cho das as yet in the farthermoſt Parts of 


| Spain; which would not ſuffer him to loſe 


ſo 


THEHWARNSENTFALY. 7 
ſa much. Eime as,: tab foree him aſter- 4g 


wardstol fail in an urifũvourable Seaſon; * 
from vrBuſpicion that Cæſar ſought to 
mak him defer his Paſſage to Ha s 
or, ar many would: have it, beeauſe 
he would not give too much Ground: 
for the Opinion which had been en- 
tertained of him fiom the Beginning, 
that he could nat help being too much 
devoted to Cueſur, vchich would ob- 
ſtruct the Negotiation of ats/ univerſal, 
Peace among Chriſtians, which he hadt 
reſolved tol take upon him. He paſſed, 
then by! Sex: $61 Rang: where he, made 
his Entry ont the Fwenty Ninth. ofpope 
Auguſ, amidſt a aſt -Congourſe, of, Pepe ge- 
plen by whom the? his Coming was Rune. 
deſired with the: utmoſt. Impatiencę, ber; i 
cauſo Nme; without the Preſence of 
Dantiffo, is mord: like: a Deſatt than 
2 City yed the Sight, ereateſb a, gort. of 
Uneaſineſs in the Minds) ef all. who 
conſidered that - they had: got, a Pope 
06 4)-barkbrows: Nation, quits, upexperi- 
enced in tlie Affairs! of Tay. of the 
Court, and even. of thafe Nations which, 
by long Intercenusſa Were drann 
10 A 4 to 


8 RE HISTORY OF: i 
A. D. to Bahr The Sadneſs of theſe Reflexions 
as heightened by a Plague, which break - 
ing ut ut Rom at his Hrriral was interpret-: 
ed as a very bad Omen of his Pontificite, 
and made great Devaſtation during the 
whole Autumn. 97g fon blow 38 
-d n9d bed donde einig gd: 10 
Fux firſt Reſolution of this Pope was 
to uſe his Endeavours for the Recovery:of 
Nimini and to accommodate the Differ- 
ences which had ſubſiſted between the 
Duke of Ferrara and his two laſt Prede- 
eeſſors. For theſe Purpoſes he ordered 
| into Romagnu Fifteen Hundred vSpamſb 
- - Poot'Which he had brought with chim as 
——— Convoy: to ſecure his [Paſſages by den. 
- While: he! was intent on theſe Things, 
it appearing to Ceſar that it was of great 
Im ice for the Settlement of the Af- 
fairs of Nah to detach the Venetian from 
the King af France, in Hopes that the 
Senate, Aden the Diminution of the French 
Power and Intereſt, were diſpoſed to em- 
brace à Peace, and not for the Intereſts of 
others to: run the Hazard of transferring 
the War into their own Dominions; hie 
communièated his * to the 9 
OJ 2 0 
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"y 


of England, Who: had e before | privately: A. D. 


1552. 


lent him Money to: help bini againſt the. 


King of Fruncr, but afterwards laid aſide; 


his Diſſimulation, and hnowiapenly eſpouſod c far ad 


the Cauſe: They both ſent Ambaſſadors to 72 King 
Fenice to ſllicit the Bonate to entet into a 4 fl. 


Confederacy with Cæſar for the Defence licit the 


Venetians 


of \aly-1 The Ambaſſadon for Gujar: 


Was againſt the 


Girolamo Aldaruo and forthe: King of Fb. 


England Richard Parey, anf there was. an 
Ambaſſador yexpected from Ferdinand; 


Brother to Car. and Archduke. of 4u/frza; 


whote Intereſt was neceſſary, mhateverPeace 
ſhauld be made on account of tiemany Dit+ 
ferences! betviehn him andi the Venetiant: 
The Kinga Exglanũ ſent alſa an Herald 
to denotincer War to the King of | france; 
ift he wbuldt get make a general Truce 
vrith CM ſanlſior Three Years im all Parts of 
the: Wbrld, in Which ſhould be included 
the CHurchʒꝭ th Duke of Milan, and the 
Hlorertines,: eomplaining alſo that he had 
ceaſed to pay him the Fifty Thouſand 
Dueats which he was obliged to pay every 
Year. (Phe King refuſed to conſent to a 
Truce and-rowndly anſwered that it was 
_ OG to pay Money to one who aſ- 

liſted 


* 


+ (| THEEWISTORVY QF 7 

4 Ns ſiſtert his Enemiks | witho Money: By thlo 
r Animnoltics:beywech/them be- 
ing exaiperitedy-the: Ambatladors at cacH 
Court dene —— 16 oi — A eis 

I 03 #100150 A 3024 died ]] ads 
Tus Fer Don Geese Matar); wha 
one had beta Claſar't Neuipotentiary at Nome; 
20 — cbahe At his Departure 
de delivered tothe Fbreurines à Schedule 

of: his own} Hand- writing; a which it 

was related how Caſar by à Schedule 
wiittem in Scprembrr 1 520 promiſed Pop 
Leo ta conſum and grant aue w tor the Hu- 


rentinestivePriviteges of the State,-thie Aus | 
thority, and tlie Land which they: poſi 


ſuſſed, within:Six- Months "after: the ftr ft 
Diet held ſingei the Cornatirexabich was 
celebrated at Aia lad bapelle ſon dhe hail 
firſt prortiiſed them to mk ci Conb ef- 
fiom within Fou Months from hi Election; 
but ſaid he had mot beni ahia, for jufl Ræa - 
ſons, to expedite: ĩt to themiab that Time ʒ 
but Don Giobunmni im tha Name of Can 
promiſed ta make! good the. Cantents of 
the Schedule, which-watta6bettby Ceſar 
in Mureb 1 523, and —— ene 


1-2 very ample: Manner, 6 Of 
470 "Taka 
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1 asics 1 a 


Ture Fes dd do warifad bebe f*", 
2 Spain, bert, on his Arrira, 
he proceeded with Severity againſt many 
who had beer Authors/ of the  Seditiorn, 


and diſcharged all the reſt without inflict- 


ing any Puniſhment 2 And ta accompany 
his Juſtice and Clemendy with Examples 
of Rewards, on taking into Canfideration 


11 


A D. 
1522. 


that Ferdinauds Duke of Caladbia, re- 


fuſed to be Leader of tlie ſeditious Maul. 


titude, and choſe rather not to leave! his 


Confinement in · the Caitle of Scimius 


he ſent: for him with great Honour! te 
his Coutt, and not lang after gave hi in 
Matriage Ger mana, Widow ef the lte 
Catholic King, and rich; b 
à View that in him, who was the laſt De- 


for Ris two younger Brothers were both 
dead before, one in enn and _— ones 
in . | ried 


Wen 


bur barren, witly 


fendains from old Am, King of An- 
gon, that\ Pamily might" become extinct, 


— 


Bur Whit reniletes his: any WS an Iſland of 


Rho 
nate Year, 3 with vey great Reprokches — 
| to ed by So- 
Iyman the 


Turk, 


12 THE HTIATORV OF. 
1 D: to the Chriſtian Princes was that, to- 
rds che End of ituSolpmen the Otto- 
| mam took the Iſland of Nudes, under 

the Government af the Knights of 
Rhodes, before called Knightsd df Jeru- 
fam, who taking up: their Reſidence 
in that Iſland, aſtef they had beeti chaſed. 
from Jeruſalem, had for a very long 
Time, with vYaſt Honour to their Order, 
preſerved it tlin Austedb in the Midſt 
between the Tur and the Solllan, Princes 
of ſuch mighty Power, and made it 
conſidered as the Bulwark of Chriſten- 
dom in thoſe: Seas, tho the Knights had 
it laid to their Charge that, amidſt their 
440 Cruiſes on the Ships of the. Infi- 
dels, they ſometimes took, the Liberty 
to make Prizes of. Veſſels belonging to 
Chriſtians, This: Alland was, for ma- 
v7 Months, beſieged by, a, very power- 
fal Army, with the great Turk, in Per- 
ſon, Who loſt. not the leaſt Time for 
harraſſing the Defendants, ſometimes by 
very furious Aſſaults, ſometimes by 
working of Mines and Trenches, and 


ſometimes by raiſing very large Cava- 


. 
48 04 . | » liers 
4 a 


THE WARS IN ITALY. 


liers of Earth and Timber, Which n 4. D. 


topped the Walls of the Town, © 
which Works tho'' carrjed"or with great 
Slaughter of his Men, the Number of 
the Garriſon was con ſiderablely dimi- 
niſhed; ſo that at length being ſpent 
with the coftinual Fatigues, and their 
Poder falling ſhort,” they ere no long- 
er in a Condition to refit ſuch a Mul. 
titude of Diſtreſſes and Inconvenierities, - 
the Mines having penetrated into many 
Places of the Town, in which the Be- 
ſieged, being forced to abandon one af- 
ter another the advanced Poſts, were 

more and more ſtraitened, till at length 
reduced to the utmoſt Neceſſity they 
capitulated with the. Turk; and it was 
agreed that the Grand Maſter ſhould 
ſurrender to him the Town, with Liber- 
ty for himſelf and all the Knights and 
Rbadians to depart thence in Safety, 
and to take with them as many of 
their Effects as they could carry, and for 
their Security in ſo doing the / Turi 
Fleet was to have Orders to quit thoſe 
Seas, and the Army to draw off to the 


Diſtance 


—— 


T4 THE HIS TORY OF 
4 P. Niſtance of Five Miles from the Town 
2 Rhade. By Virtue of this; Capitula- 
tian, which was faithfully dbſerved, the 
Tok took Paſſeſſion of Rhades, and the 
Chriſtians paſſed over to Sicihy, and af- 
terwards into Kuh, having found in 
Sia a Fleet of Ships fitted aut tho 
but ſlowly, chro the Fault of the Pontiff, 
for throwing into: Rhodes, as ſoon as the 
Wind ſhould ſerve, a Supply of Proxiſi- 
ans and warlike Stores. After the City 
was vacated Sohmon, for the greater 
Diſparagenient of the Chriſtian Religion, 
made his Entry into the Place on the Day 
of the Nativity ef the So of Gon, and 
on that Day, Jokomniſed with an Infini- 
ty of Hymns and Mufic in Chriſtian 
Churches, he cauſed all the Churches in 
Nude that were dedicated to the Wor- 
ip -of Canas T to be icanverted into 
Moſques, which according to the Cuſ- 
tom of the Turk, the Chriſtian Rites 
being tatally aboliſhed, were dedicated 
to the Worſlup af Mabamet. Thus end- 
ed the Year 1522, with ſo much Ig- 
N te Chriſtian Name, and 
| ſuch 


THE WARS INTITALY. 25 
ſuch was. the Frnits ef the Diſonders of 2 
our Princes, tolerable! hayever if the. 

| Example - paſt, Leſſes had given I. a 
ſtructions for æhe Time o dome, but the | 
Continuatien of the, Dixiſions ameng 

| 


= 
= 
- * » —_— 


the Princes pccafinned- as _ Calami- 
ties in 13. It! 10 edel. fol 


3 Yd 543 40 3:6] o) 4d; 


In the inis of this Year the 1523; 
\Matate/it knowing themſelses too Weck 
to reſiſt che Forces af the Pope, by he 
Aaterpaſition of the Dukr of Ln, 
were content to yield up Amin and its 
Caſtle, wich a View, the ungertain, df 
cibtaining a Maintenanee for Pandilſo dur- | 
ing bis Life,” which did net take Effect. | 
The . Duke of Lb afterwards; waited li 
on the Nontiff, and the ;glprious Memory | 
of Pepe, Julias pleading: in his Favour 
with bis Holineſs, and with the greater 
Part of the Court, he ohtained Abſoluti- 
— Cenfares,: and te he re-inveſted Pope re- | 
with the Dutdhy of Urin, but wich Farcurche | 
the Claude, 22 Fngulia t Rights, Duke of | 
with a | View af unt "jodicwg the AF | 
Y 
| 


* 


eee f M- | 
Jord tefeltro, - 


36 HE HISTORY Or 


. D. eure to the Fhrentines, who affirmed 
1 they had lent Pope Leb for che 
Defence of that Dutehy Thee Hundred 
and: Fifty Thouſand Dubats, and that 
they had expended about Sixty Thou- 
ſand Ducats more ſince his Death, in 
ſeveral Places for the Preſervation of 
the State of the Church. 

56) 28. innig 263 11 
And the che "Dun Pepe alſo: eech into Farour 
Ferrars. rs) Duke of: Ferrara, reinveſting him 
not only with Ferrara, and all the 
Lands which, before the War made 
by. Les againſt the French, he poſſeſſed 
belonging to the Church, but, highly 
to hig Dilgrace, or that of his Miniſters, 
whe”! impoſec upon his Ignorance in 
thoſe Affairs, left him alſo in Poſſe ion 
of the Caſtles of San Felice and Finals, 
which being acquired by him when he 
entered into a War with Les, and after- 
wards loſt before his Death, he had taken 
the Opportunity of the Vacancy of the 
See to poſſeſs himſelf of anew. The 
Duke of Ferrara. obliged himſelf: to aſ- 
fiſt the Church with a certain Number of 
4 Troops, 


mo F*F yo © 


RARUOTOSEIOYDs HE ROOD 


THE WARS INIT ALY. 
Troops when they ſhould be wanted, for 
the Defence of its State; and bound him- 
ſelf under moſt grievous Penalties, ſub- 


jecting bimſelf alſo to the Diſannulling of 


| his Inveſtiture, and the Forfeiture, of all 
his Rights in caſe he ſhould for che fu- 


ture offend any more the Apoſtglic, . 
The Pope gave him good Hopes of 

his Intentions to reſtore him to. the Poſ- 
ſeſſion of Modena and Reggio; but as to 


17 
4 5. 
1523. 
— 


this Point, on a Repreſentation to his Ho- 


lineſs of the Importance of the Affair, and 


from the. Example of bis Predeceſfors, 
What an Infamy ſuch a Step would. caſt 


upon his Name, he hecame more 15 


more aggrie to. reſign _ r= 


3 Dy Time the [Caſtle of Miley Caſtle of 
— under g Scarcity of every Thing Mir 


excepting Bread, and the Garriſon being ed to 
very ſickly, capitulated to ſurrender on <*/*"+ 


Condition of Safety to Perſons and Effects, 
if it were not relieved by the 1 4th Day 
of: April; at which Term the Capitulation 
being obſerved, moſt of the People in the 
"ped were found to be dead, Ceſar 

Vor. VIII. B con- 
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4. B. conſented” that the Caſtle ſhould be re- 
snes into the Hands of Franceſco Sfor- 
a, the Duke, for which he was high- 
ly commended by the Halit. And 
_now the French bag nothing left in their 
Poſſeſfion in Fahy but the Caſtle of Cemo- 
na, which was ſtill abundantly provided 
with Neceſſaries. Theſe Succeſſes how- 
ever wete no Relief to the Miſeries of the 
Tnhabitants of the M:Janeſe, who were 
| extreamely aggravated by the Cæſarian Ar- 
my, becauſe they did not receive their Pay. 
For the fame Reafon, when they were on 
their March to take up their Quarters in 
Ai and in its Pieter, they mutinied, 
and plundered all the Country as far as 
Vigevano ; ſo that the Milaneſe, to put 
A2 a Stop to theſe Deveſtations, and to ſave 
tze Country from being entirely ruined, 
were conſtrained to promiſe them their 
Pay at certain Terms, which amounted to 
about One Hundred Thouſand Ducats. 
Theſe Hardſhips, however, did not in the 
leaſt mitigate the Hatred of the People to- 
wards the French, being kept ſteady, part- 


ly by. Fear, re - ma} the- Injuries 
they 
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they had received from that Nation, 2 
and partly by Hopes that whenever” the 
of a | freſh Attack from the 
King of France upon that State was 
coiled, they ſhould be eaſed of ſo great a 
Burden, becauſe there would be no Necef- 
fity for Ceefar to keep any ſtanding Forees 


in the Miluneſe. 


Ar this ſame Time was under conti- peace ne- 


nual Negotiation an Agreement between g9tated 


tween Cee 


Ceſar and the Venetians, which on ac-/a- and 


count of the many Difficulties that aroſe, 1, Fm 
and the various Delays interpoſed by them 
kept the Friends of both Parties in Suſ- 
penſe concerning the Hue. This Tedi- 


_ ouſneſs, and perhaps alſo the Difficulty 


of the Negotiation were increaſed by the 
Death of Girolamo Adorno, who being "= 


Perſon of a great Spirit and Experience, 


tho a young Man, managed the Treaty - 
with Authority, and with fingular Dexte= 
rity. In his Room was ſent from Milan, 
with a Commiſſion from Cægqar, Marino 


. Carracciolo, the Apoſtalical Prothonotary, 


who many Years after was by Pope 
| B 2 Paul 


20 
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4. D. Paul III. advanced to the Dignity of 


e Cardinalſhip. This Treaty, which was 


carried on at Venice, was under Debate 
many Months, becauſe on the other Side 
the King of France by his Ambaſſadors, 
laboured with the greateſt Diligence and 


Aſſiduity in oppoſing it, ſometimes pro- 


miſing by Letters, ſometimes by truſty 
Agents, to paſs into Italy with a very 
potent Army. On this Occafion there 
was great Variety of Opinions among the 


Senators, and continual Diſputes ; for 
many adviſed not to abandon the Confe- 


deracy with the King, in Confidence that 
he would ſoon ſend an Army into [aly. 
This Hope the King endeavouring with 
the utmoſt Induſtry to cheriſh, had, be- 


- ſides many others, lately ſent to Venice 


Renzo da Ceri, to make the ſame Promiſe, 

and to ſignify that the Preparations were 
in Readineſs. Others from Experience of 
paſt Events, conſidering that King's Negli- 
gence in executing his Projects, could 
not perſuade themſelves that his Paſſage 
could take Effect; and they were con- 


firmed in this Opinion by the Letters of 
Giovanni 
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Giovanni Badbaro; their Ambaſſador in 2 9. 


Frante, who giving Credit to what had 9 


been reported to him of the Duke of 


Bourbon, (who had already very ſecretix 


conſpired againſt the King, and wiſhed 
that the Venetians would join with Cæ- 
ſar) aſſured them that the King of France 
would neither paſs in Perſon, nor ſend an 
Army this Year into aly. Others were 
intimidated by the ill Succeſs of the 
King, and by the good Fortune of Cz- 
far, and with the Conſideration that 
the Duke of Milan, the Genoeſe. and the 
Hlorentines, with all Tuſcany eſpouſed the 
Party of Cæſar, and it was believed that 


the Pope would do the ſame: And out 


of Taly, Cæ ſar was in cloſe Alliance with 
the Archduke of Auſtria his Brother; 
a Neighbour to the Venetian State, and 
with the King of England, who was con- 
tinually making War in Prcardy. In this 
Variety of Opinions among the principal 
Members of the Senate as well as others, 


the Maturity of Affairs, and the moſt preſ- 


ſing Inſtances of the Ambaſſadors of Cæſan 
not admitting of any further Delay in 
E to a Reſolution, the Council of 

B 3 the 
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4 D. the Pregadi was at laſt conyoked in order 
LS to determine their Choice. Here Andrea 
Gr:ttt, a Perſon of the higheſt Authority 
in that Republic for his Adminiſtration of 
the moſt important Affairs, and his many 
remarkable Exploits, and whoſe Name 
was very famous over all Taly and in the 
Courts of foreign | Princes, made a 
Speech, as it is a in Subſtance as fol- 
lows. , 


Speech of et Though I am ſenſible, moſt excellent 
Grizzei, Senators, there is cauſe to fear that if 
I ſhould give my Advice not to ſepa- 
rate ourſelves from our Confederacy with 
the King -of France, ſome may under- 
ſtand by it that Lam more influenced with 
reſpect to the long Converſation I have had 
with the - French than by a regard to the 
Commonwealth, I ſhall not however for- 
bear on that account to expreſs my Mind 
freely as it is the Right and Duty of a 
good Citizen ; ; nay, that Citizen and Se- 
nator is of no Service who, for any 
Reaſon whatſoever, ſhews himſelf back- 
ward in perſuading others to what he 
thinks in his own Mind to be for the 
Benefit, 
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Benefit, of the Republic. 1 perſuade 4 | 105 
myſelf however that this Interpretation — 
il not take Place with Men of Pru- . 
dence, becauſe they will conſider not 
only what have been my Manners and 
Acne at all Times, but alſo that I 
have never treated with the King of 
France, or with his Miniſters, — as 
your., Minikter, and. by your Commiſſion 
and Orders. But belles this I ſhall be 
juſtified; if I deceiye not myſelf by the 
robability « of the Reaſons which induce 
me to embrace this Opin. We are 
debating whether , we ought. to make a 
new. Confederacy with Ceſar, contrary to 
the Faith we have given, and to the O- 
bligations of. the Confederacy in which 
We are engaged with the King of France ; 
a; Point Which, in my Opinion, means 
no, other than to eſtabliſh the Power of 
Ceſar, already, formidable to ee one, 
in ſuch a Manner as that it being impoſ- 
ible for us to find any further, Remedy 
for moderating or repreſſing it, we ſhall 
ſec it continually increaſing to our mani- 
feſt Prejudice. We have no Reaſon that 
can juſtify this Reſolution, for the King 
B 4 has 


1 
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4 D. bab always obſerved "our Confederacy, 
— bn dif the Effects have not anfwered in 
being ſo. ready as we Could wiſh to re- 
new the Wal in hah, it is very well 
known that, fince he was ſtimulated to 
do it, by! his own Intereſt, there can be 
no other Cauſe for his Backwardneſs 
than the Impediments which he has met 
with, and ſtill finds in the Kingdom of 
France, which indeed have been ſufficient 
to make him defer is Deſigns, but will 
never be ablg wholly to cruſh them. 
For ſo ardent 18 his Dehre to recover the 
State of Milan, fo great is his Power, that 
as ſoon as he has repelled the firſt Efforts 
of his Enemies, which he will eaſily fuſ- 
tain, nothing will retard him from ſending 
afreſh a very great Force on this Side the 
Mountains. We have before our Eyes in 
both theſe reſpects the repeated Example 
of King Lewis, who, when France was 
attacked by Armies much more potent 
than thoſe which at preſent moleſt it, al- 
moſt the whole World having conſpired 
againſt him, by the Greatneſs of his'Force, 
the Strength of the Places on his Frontiers, 
and the Fidelity of his People, eaſily de- 
fended 
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fended himſelf; and when all Men were * 5. 


of Opinion that the Fatigues of the War 
muſt have laid him under a Neceſſity of 
taking ſome Time for Reſt, on a ſud- 
den he deſcended into ah with power- 
ful Armies. Did not the preſent King 
do the lame in tie Beginning of his Reign, 
when every one believed that becauſe he 
was newly come to the Crown, and found 
the royal Treaſury exhauſted by the infinite 
Expences of his Predeceſſor, he muſt have 
been under a N eceſlity of deferring the 
War to another Year ? We ought not 
therefore to be intimidated by this Slow- 
neſs, nor would it be a ſufficient Ex- 
cuſe for our Variations, ſince our Con- 
federate is nor retarded by his Will but 
by the Impediments that have inter- 
vened, not from any juſt Cauſe that we 
have to complain of his Conjunction, nor 
from any decent Pretence afforded us to 
ſeparate ourſelves from his Alliance. This 
Reſolution demands of us a Regard to 
Decency, 'a ' Regard to the Dignity of 
the Venetian Senate; but it requires no 
leſs a Regard to our Utility, or rather to 
our Safety. For whois ſo ignorant as not 
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2 DB. " know of what great Benefit it may ba 
— us, and. from how many Dangers it 
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may free ps, if the, King of France recor 
vers the State of Milan, and what a peace» 


ful Situation for many Vears it may pro- 


duce in our, Affairs? This we may learn 
from the Example of what happened but 
a few Veats ago, when the Recovery of 


the Milanęſa hy that King was the Cauſe 
chat we, wha before at a vaſt Expence and 


Hazard attended to the Defence of Padeus 

and - Trevigt, recovered Breſcia and Ve- 
rana; was the Cauſe that, while he kept 
quiet Poſſeſſion of that Dutchy, we en- 
joyed abſolute Peace and Security in all 
our Dominions. Theſe; are Examples 
that ought to have much greater Weight 
with us than the antient Memory of the 
League of , Gambray, for the Kings of 
France have learned by Experience, what 
they had not comprehended by Reaſon, 
the great Damage they would receive, by 
being. ſeperated, from our. Alliance 3 4 


Point of which they will without compa- 


riſon be more: ſenſible at the preſent. Junc- 
ture, in which, that King has for à Rival 
an — Serena of ſo many King-, 
doms, 
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deracy. But on the contrary who is he 


far from appr 
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to ſet the higheſt Value upon ohr Conſe- 


that ſees not, and knowns not in What a 
dangerous Situation our Affuirs will re- 
main as ſoon as the King of France ſhall 
be 
tempt upon ay? Who can' hinder Cæ- 


opriating to himſelf or to 
his Brother the Dutchy ef Milan, of which 
he has not to this Day ever granted the 
Inveſtiture to Franceſco Sforza * And if, 
as it is very plain, he will have the Power 
to do it, what Security can be given of 
his Will? Who is he that can promiſe 
that, fince the Dutchy of Milan ſerves ag 
Stairs for aſcending to the Empire of all 


Traly, Gezfar will be more influenced by - 
Regard to Juſtice and Honour, than by 


Ambition, and a Covetouſneſs proper and 
natural to all great Princes? Shall we 


perhaps be ſecured by the Moderation and 


Temperance of his Miniſters in ahh, 
who are almoſt all Spamards, a deceitful 
and moſt rapacious Nation, and inſatiable 
above all others? If Czfar then or Fer- 
| | dinando 


- 


totally excluded from making any At- 


7 


Power will neceſſitate him to deſire and . 
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4. D. dinamdo his Brother | ſhould appropriate 
Aula. What will be the Condition of our 
State, when ſurrounded by them on the 
Side of //taly, and of Germany ? What 
Remedy can we expect for our Dan gers, 
the Kingdom of Naples being in his 
Hands, the Pope and the other States of 
Laly his Dependants, and every one of 
our Friends ſo exhauſted of Money, and 
bare of Troops, that no Aſſiſtance can 
be hoped from them? But if the King of 
France ſhould. get Poſſeſſion of the Dut- 
chy of Milan, Affairs reſting in a Balance 
between two ſuch Princes, whoever ſhould 
have Reaſon. to be apprehenſive of the 
Power of one would be regarded and Sup- 
ported by that of the other: And even 
the Fear alone ef his Coming ſecures all 
others, ſince it conſtrains the Imperialiſts 
to lie ſtill, and not to employ themſelves 
in any Enterpriſe.” Wherefore it ſeems to 
me that we are rather to laugh than to be 
terrified at the Vanity of thoſe who threa- 
tens that, if we confederate not with Cæ- 
far, they will turn their Arms againſt us, 
as if to engage in a War with the Venetian 
Senate were an eaſy Undertaking, and 
a the 
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there was Reaſon to hope for a ſpeedy - = 
Victory, and as if it were a Means: for 


preventing the Paſſage of the King of 
France, and not rather a Cauſe of the 
contrary: For who doubts that, when 
they bare provoked us, we ſhall be o- 
bliged to propoſe ſuch Conditions to the 
King as would induce him to paſs, even 
tho he were of himſelf averſe to it. Was 
not this the very Caſe in the Time of 
King Lewis, when their Injuries and 
treacherous Dealings induced us to ſtimu- 
late that King, when I from his Priſoner 
became your Ambaſlador, that at a Junc- 
ture when he was not apprehenſive of be- 
ing very powerfully attacked in France, 
he ſent his Army, tho' with ill Fortune, 
into aly? Can you imagine that if the 
Imperialiſts had thought that the Way 
to procure them our Friendſhip, or to 
keep the King of France out of Tah, 
was to fall upon us, they would have hi- 
therto delayed to begin Hoſtilities, becauſe 
perhaps their Generals had no covetous 
Deſires to enrich themſelves with Plunder 
and the Gains of War, or elſe perhaps 
were under no Neceſſity of eaſing the 

Country 
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A. D. Country of their Friends of its Burden 


Ri IS; quartering Troops, of getting Money 
10 for diſburthening it, and to maintain the 
EE - Army upon free: Quarters in the Ter- 
ritories of others? But they have found 
by Experience that our Power renders it 
too difficult to force us to this Inconve- 
nience, and they know it is not for their 
Intereſt, who are every Day apprehenſive 
of a War with the King of France, to in- 

' volve themſelves in another War, and to 
give Occaſion to a State powerful in 
Forces and Money, from the Greatneſs 
of their Injuries, to ſtimulate a French 
Invaſion. While they remain in theſe 
Doubts and Jealouſies they will not 
ſeize on the Dutchy of Milan for them- 
ſelves, nor ever after affront us but with 
vain Menaces. If we ſecure them fromtheſe 
Apprehenſions it will lie in their Power to 
accompliſh either, and if they ſhould put 
their Scheme in Execution, as probably 
they will, of whom can we chiefly com- 
plain but of ourſelves and of our exceſſive 
Timidity, and immoderate Defire of Peace? 
Peace indeed is defirable, and a Bleſſing, 
when it is ſecure from Jealouſies, when it 
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induces Men to think theinſelves at Li- 
berty to enjoy Reſt, and to free themſelves 
from Expences. But when it produces con- 
trary Effects, it is, under the inſiciĩous Name 
of Peace, a pernicious Wat, and under the 
Name of a wholſome Medicine, a de- 
ſtructive Poiſon. Wherefore if our join- 
ing in Confederacy with Czfar excludes 
the King of France from making an At- 
tempt upon Huh, we give Cæſar the 
Liberty of ſeizing at his Pleaſure on 
the Dutchy of Milan, and when he is 
once poſſeſſed of that State to ſtudy 
our Deſtruction. Hence it will follow 
that, with the greateſt Reproach to our 
Name, and with the Violation of the Faith 
of this Republic, we purchaſe the Ag. 
grandiſement of a Prince who has extend- 
ed his Ambition no leſs than his Power, 
and vrho pretends with his Brother chat all 
we poſſeſs on the Terra Firma belongs to 
them; and that we exclude: from 1taly- a 

Prince whoſe Greatneſs is a Security to 
all others, and who would be neceſſitated 
to continue in the ſtricteſt Union with us. 
* ow a Perſon who propoſes ſuch evident 
and 


. 
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& D- RY palpable Reaſons cannot be charged 
W. under the Influence of a new Affection 

rather than of Truth, or of private In- 

tereſt, rather than of Love to the Repub- 

lic, of whoſe Safety we have no Reaſon 
to doubt if it ſhall pleaſe Gop to grant 
ſo much Succeſs to your Reſolutions 
as he has beſtowed Wiſdom on this moſt 
n Senate,” | | 


[Dore Giargio Cann a Gn of 
— Authority, and of as high a Re- 
putation for Wiſdom, as any Member 
of that Senate, made the following 
_ in Oppoſition to this Advice. 

| & 1 
11 Tar preſent Debate maſt auſtri- 
ans Senators, is certainly of great great 
Importance, and very difficult. And yet 
when I conſider the Ambition and Faith- 
leſſneſs of the Princes of our Times, and 
the Incongruity of their Nature with the 
Nature of Republics, which not being 
governed by the Will of a ſingle Perſon, 
but by the Conſent of many, proceed with 
more Moderation, and with greater Re- 
1 pedts, nor ever arbitrarily depart, as is 
s frequent 
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frequent with Princes, from what has 2 Mey 
ſome Appearance of Juſtice and Honour LL 
I cannot but conclude with myſelf that 
it muſt be very pernicious to us that the 
Dutchy of Milan ſhould be under a. 
Prince more powerful than ourſelves. 
For ſuch a Vacancy will of Neceſſity 
keep us under continual Jealouſies and 
Uneaſineſs, and tho we may be at Peace, 
it will be proper for us to be almoſt per- 
petually plotting on War, notwithſtanding 
any Confederacy or Convention that may 
ſabſiſt between us. Of this we find 
infinite Examples in antient Hiſtorians, 
and ſome in our own Writers; but what 
greater and more illuſtrious Examples can 
there be than thoſe, the bitter Memory of 
whichare engraven in all our Hearts? This 
Senate introduced Lewis King of France 
into the Dutehy of Milan, at which un- 
fortunate Reſolution many of us were pre- 
ſent. We religiouſly obſerved the Arti- 
cles of our Confederacy with him, tho' we 
were invited by the Spaniards and Ger- 
mans with great Rewards, and on dif- 
ferent Occaſions, to detach ourſelves from 


him, and were aſſured that he was of- 
Vor. VIII. C 


ten 
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4. D. ten plotting our Deſtruction. Not the 
Benet received, nor the Faith given, nor 


the perpetual . Train of our good Offices 
pable of mollifying. his Spirit, which. 


was entirely bent on our Ruin, for which 


Purpoſe he at laſt reconciled, himſelf with 
his, antient and moſt bitter Enemies, and. 
joined with them againſt us in the moſt 
pernicigus League of Cambray. To avoid 


therefare the Dangers which-will be con- 


tinually hanging over our Heads from the 
inſidious, and deceitful Neighbourhood of 


great Pringes, it will, | be neceſlary for us, 
if 1 miſtake not, to direct all our Reſoluti- 


ons with a View that the Dutchy of Mi- 


lan might not fall into the Hands of the 


King of France nor of the Emperor, 
but may come into the Poſſeſfion of Fran- 
ceſco Sforza, or of ſome other who is not 
formidable for his Kingdoms or great Do- 
minions. On this Reſolution depends the 


preſent, and, if the Condition of the Times 
ſhould alter, the future Augmentation and 
Aggrandiſement of our State. We are 
not to conſult whether we o ught to conti- 


nue in Fr iendſhip with the King of France, 
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or join in Confederacy with Czfar : One * 
of theſe two Reſolations totally excludes wy _ 
Franceſeo Sor s from the Dutchy of Ni- 
lan, and gives Admittance to the King of 
France, a Prince ſo much more potent 
than ourſelves; the other tends to confirm 
and ſecure Sfirzz ini the Poſſeſſioi of that 
Dutchy, which Ceſar propoſes to include 
as the principal Article of our Confedera- 
ey, and has promiſed the King of England 
to obſerve it. Wherefore if he ſhould: at- 
tempt» to deprive him of that State, he 
would not only offend us} and the: other 
Haltan States, to whom he would give 
| Occafion to have recourſe once more 
to che French, but diſoblige the King of 
England, for whom, all the World 
knows, he ought to have the greateſt Re- 
ſpect, and would befides provoke the 
People of the Milaueſe, who are perfect - 
ly devoted to Franceſcu Sforz#. By ſuch 
a Step he would involve himſelf into a 
Multitude of Difficulties and Dangers, 
and highly to his Diſhonour, be guilty of 
a Breach of Faith, which he has hitherto, 
for ought that appears, preſerved: itiviola- 
ble, which cannot be ſaid of the French z 
C $ | nay, 
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4 P. nay, what is more, his reſtoring | to 
_ — — Sforza, after the Death of 
ope Leo, the State of Milan, reſigning 
— —— Hands the Fortreſſes ſucceſſive- 
ly as he acquired them, and at laſt, con- 
trary to what many expected, putting 
him in Poſſeſſion of the Caſtle of Milan, 
muſt be taken as manifeſt Signs that he 
intends to fulfil his Engagement. Why 
then ſhiould we heſitate in preferring a Re- 
ſolution which gives us great Hopes f 
anſwering our Intentions before one that 
manifeſtly tends to an End repugnant to 
eur Views? In Oppoſition to this we 
are told it would be more dangerous to 
this Republic for the Dutchy of Milan 
to be under the Dominion of the Em- 
peror than of the King of France, be- 
cauſe that King, by the Greatneſs of 
Cſar, and the Emulation between them, 
would be in a manner neceſſitated to 
perſevere in ſtrict Alliance with us; but 
from Cæʒgar we may expect quite the 
contrary, both on account of his Power 
and of the Claims which he and his Bro- 
ther pretend to have on our State. I 


believe that whoever has ſuch an Opini- 
5 on 
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on of Cæſar is not deceived, conſidering 4: 
the Nature and Manners of ſuch great 
Princes; and J heartily wiſh he may not 
deceive himſelf who has not the fame 
Opinion of the King of France. Ma- 
ny of the ſame Reaſons were in Force 
under his Predeceſſor, who was how- 
ever more ſwayed by Covetouſneſs and 
Ambition. than by a Senſe of Honour, or 
of his own Profit. Beſides the Reaſons 
which might oblige him to continue unit- 
ed with us are not perpetual, but vary 
from Time to Time, according to the 
Nature of human Affairs. Cæſar is 
ſubject to the common Lot of Mortals, 
and, like other Princes greater than him- 
ſelf, liable to infinite Accidents of Fortune; 
and how long ago is it that, when all Spain 
was in an Inſurrection againſt him he ap- 
peared more worthy of Commiſſeration 
than Envy? And at leaſt there is not ſo 
much Difference between one Danger and 
another as there is between a Reſolution 
that certainly excludes us from obtaining 
our End and one that probably will lead 
us to its Accompliſhment. Moreover 
the Reaſons alledged by the worthy Sena- 
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Aug tor haye a Reſpect only to future and 
— diſtant Dangers; but if we conſider the 
preſent State of Affairs it is not to be 
doubted that if we refuſe an Alliance 
with Cæſar we mall immediately ex- 
poſe ourſelves to greater Diſtreſſes and 
Dangers. For if we break off our Con- 
federacy with the King of France it is 
very probable that he will defer his mi- 
litary Operations till a more convenient 
Time and Opportunity; but if we are 
in Conjunction with him, he may per- 
haps think fit immediately to enter up- 
on Action, which will of Neceffity 
create us Trouble and Expence. But in 
what Caſe is the War with the King 
likely to be attended with the greateſt 
Danger to our State? If we join with 
| Caax. we may almoſt conclude for cer- 
tain that the Victory will fall on our Side: 
An Event which we cannot ſo well pro- 
miſe qurſelves by an Union with the King 
of France. And by confederating with 
Caſar even the Victory of the King would 


not. prove of ſuch dangerous Conſequence 
as would reſult from a contrary Reſolu- 


tion; for in ſuch a Cale. the whole Force 
** 32233 
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of the victorious. Atms will be turned a- 4 ns 
gainſt us, and Ceſar would not only find — 

himſelf under leſs Reſtraint, and 8 
Impediments, but prompted in a manner 
by Neceſſity, to ſeize on the Dutchy 
of Milan. To what is urged concern- 
ing our Tie of Confederacy the Anſwer 
is eaſy; for we promiſed the King of 
France to defend the States which he 

poſſeſſed in Italy, not to recover them af- 
ter he had loſt them ; there is nothing to 
that Purpoſe in the Inſtrument. of our 
Articles, nor do theſe Reaſons at all af- 
fect us. We fulfilled our Obligation when 
at the Loſs of Milan, occaſioned by their 
Want of Proviſions for its Defence, our 
Troops ſuffered more than the French : 
We fulfilled them when we ſent our 
Forces to the the Aſſiſtance of Lautrech 
on his Return with the Sπ ] G. We went 
beyond our Obligations when we ſuffered 
ourſelves to be induced by them with vain 

Hopes and Promiſes to wait for ſo many 
Months together the Coming of his Are 
my. If Will detained him, why ſhould 
we ſeek to bear the Puniſhment of his 
. Faults ? a Neceſſity, is not that ſame 

C 4 Reaſon 
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Reaſon ſufficient to juſtify us to him, 


even tho we were under any Obligations? 


I know not for what we ſhould be 
any longer bound to the King of France, 


| ſince we have firſt been abandoned by 


him. I know not what farther is re- 
quired of one Confederate from another, 
or how our Dangers can do him any 
Setvice. I affirm not that the imperial 
Generals have at preſent any Thoughts of 
going to War with us, nor will I pre- 
ſume to aſſert the contrary, conſidering the 
Neceflity they lie under of ſubſiſting the 
Army on the States of their Neighbours, 
and the Hopes they may have of draw- 


ing us by that Means into an Alliance 


with them, eſpecially if the King of France 
ſhould not paſs, of which if any one doubts, 
he has, in my Opinion ſufficient Reaſon 
for his doubting from the Negligence of 
the French, and their Want of Money 
of which they have -been exhauſted by 
the Wars, in which they are engaged 
beyond the Mountains, with two ſuch 
Princes. Nor can he be juſtly blamed 
who believes this to be true on the 


Credit of your Ambaſſadors, for Am- 
baſſadors 
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baſſadors are the Eyes and Ears of . b. 


States. . In ſhort 1 repeat. it again as 1523. | 


my Opinion that we ought to uſe our 
utmoſt Endeavours, and be moſt ſolli- 
citous that the Dutchy of Milan may 
be ſettled on Franceſco | Sforza, whence 
it will follow that a Reſolution which 
conducts. to this End is more for our 
Utility than one that totally excludes us 
from it.“ 


Tu E Authority of two ſuch Per- 
ſonages, and the Efficacy of their Rea- 
ſons rather more perplexed than deter- 
mined the Minds of the Senators, whence 
the Senate prolonged as much as poſſible, 
their coming to a Reſolution, induced to 
this Delay by their own Nature, the 
Weightineſs of the Affair, and a Deſire 
to ſee firſt ſome further Progreſs of the 
King of France; many Difficulties alſo 
were thrown in their Way ariſing from 
a Neceſſity of their coming to an Agree- 
ment with the Archduke. The King 
of France increaſed their Doubts and 
Suſpenſion of Mind by his preſent care- 
ful Attention to the Preparations of War, 

and 


42 


A. 
1523 


2. intreat them to del 


2 ehiy 


Andrea 
Gritti 
Doge of 


Venice, 
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D. and his! ſending the es # ef Bayeur, 
eir Reſoluti- 
on for the Whole next — Month, 


Term he would paſs into Hay with a 
greater Army than had ever ſeen 
in that Country within the Memory of 
Man. While they remained under this 
Ambiguity, the Doge Antonio Grimans 
happened to die, and Andrea Gritti was 


elected in his Room, which was rather 


a- Diſſervice to the French Intereſt than 
otherwiſe ; for Gritti ſeated in that high 
Dignity left the Reſolution entirely to 
the Senate, and would never from that 
Time, either by Words or Actions, ſhew 
himfelf inclined to either Party. At 


laſt the King continually ſending to the 


Senate new Agents with very large Of- 
fers, and it being affared that Anne de 
Montmorency, afterwards Grand Conſtable 
of France, and Federigo d Bozzole were 
coming to Venice on the fame Buſineſs, 
the Imperial and Engliſh Ambaſſadors, 


who were very jealous of this Delay, pro- 


teſted to the Senate that they would de- 


part at the End of three Days, and leave 
N the 


at his Court in eontradiction to the Agents 


\ 
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| he” whole iir nfinithbs." The Se- 4 D. 


nate thereſoro being under a Neceſſity . 
of coming to 2 Reſolution, and putting 

no Faith in the Promiſes of the King 
of France, whoſe Credit was diminiſhed 
by his having amuſed them for ſo x 
Months together, with vain Hopes, but 
much more by the Intelligence they 
received from their Ambaſſador reſiding 


Promiſes, determined to embrace the 
Friendſhip of Car, with whom they 


made a Convention on the following 


be r 


un T ſchon Ceſar, Ferdiniands Aniclvel | 
Archduke of Auſtria, Franceſco Sforza\,uen? 
Duke of Milan, on one Part, and the g 
Venetian Senate on the other, ſhould bee 4 
a perpetual Peace and Confederacy : That 
the Senate ſhould be obliged to fend, 
whenever there ſhould be Occaſion, for 


the Defence of the Dutchy of Milan, 


Six Hundred Men at Arms, Six Hun- 


dred Light Horſe, and Six Thouſand 
Foot; and the ſame Force for the De- 
ſence of the Kin Bac of Naples; in 

Caſe 
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A. D. Caſe it ſhould be moleſted by any Chri- 


5 tian Power; which Limitation was in · 
ſerted becauſe the Venetian refuſed to 
oblige themſelves in general to defend that 
Country, that they migbt not provoke a 
War with the Tune. Char entered in- 
to the ſame Obligation to defend what- 
ever was in the Poſſeſſion of the Vene - 
tians in Italy: And the Venetians were to 
pay the Archduke, on account of old 
Differences, and of the Agreement 
made at Worms, in the Space of Eight 
Vears, Two Hundred Thouſand Ducats. 
As ſoon as this Convention was made 
the Venetians diſmiſſed from their Service 


Duke of Teedoro da Tr vulxio, and | elected for 'Go- 


vernor General of their Forces, on the 


neral of ſame Conditions, Franceſco Maria Duke 


IT was generally thought all over Itaß 
that the King of France, on hearing that 
thoſe from whom he expected Aſſiſtance 
were become his Enemies, would lay aſide 
for this Vear all Thoughts of invading 
che Dutchy of Milan; but when it was 
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known that he not only continued his 4, D. 
Preparations. but had: began to put his * 


Army in Motion ; thoſe who dreaded the 
Conſequences of his Victory, entered into 


2 new Confederacy againſt him, and 
prevailed on the ay 7 to be at the en 


pen e 902 ee 


Y L434 JL . 


. ADRIAN * of a general Peace 


on his firſt coming into Zahy; had intreat- 


ed Cægar and the Kings of France and 
England to lay down their Arms, ſo 
pernicious to the Chriſtian Common 
wealth, and eſpecially at a Time when 
the Turks were in ſuch a Career of Suc- 
ceſs; and that they would ſend to Rome 
their reſpective Ambaſſadors with - full 
Powers. ' They all apparently complied at 
once with his Requeſt, but no ſooner 
began to treat than they found it would 
be all Labour loſt ; for a Peace was — 

ſtructed by infinite: Difficulties, and æ 
ſhort Truce was not pleaſing to*Ce/ar bes 
cauſe it procured him no Advantage, and 
to a wy gk the ers of ee f | 
94. X 38 21 not 
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Pops: ne influs 


| Jenced either by hi 
towards Caſar, or perſuaded char the King 


of France had no real Thought of com- 
ing to an Agreement, began more than 


uſual to give Ear to thoſe who 
him not to permit the King to get Poſſeſſion 
anew of the Dutchy of Milan. 


Ie, Tun Cardinal do Medici, who till now 
in Favour hact kept Rimſelf retired at F/orence for 
at Rene. fear of a Perſecuton from his many Ad- 

verſaries, and eſpecially frbm the Cardi- 
nal of:;/oFerra v ſeemed to have had 
a great Sway with the Pope, taking Cou- 
rage at this Change of Meaſures, came to 
Name, and was received with 


the Coust- He began 1 t 
confer. with the Duke of Sqgſa, the Inn 
perial Miniſter, and the Engliſb Ambaſ- 
ſadors, and all jointly ſollicited his Hoh- 
neſs to favour the Cauſe of Car. Vol. 
terra s bad Fortune at this Time, getting 
as uſual the better of his Prudence and of 


all his Artifices, greatly injured his Af- 


fairs, put his Perſon in Danger, and at the 


ſame 


particular 
Marks of Reſpect by the greateſt Part of | 


STPYLPpASONNOD >.> 
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ſame Time gave an Opportunity to Car- 4 * 
dinal 4 Medici. 10 ingreaſs hie Fu N 3 
and Authority with his Holineſs, who, | 
had hitherto ſhewn a great Paniality. for, | 
Volterra, becauſe with great Dexterity. 
ſolid. Reaſons and fine Speeches, he had 
W him believe he had greatly at Heart the 
Peace amongſt n e, 1785 


* * n Imperiali - "Af 
bis Banimment on his Way te Frange,impriſer'd 
by means of the Duke of Sgſa. was 
ſtopped at Caſtelnuous, in the Neighbour- 
hood of Rome, in ſearching his Papers 
W ſome Letters were found written by Hol- 
eerra to the Biſhop of Sent his Nephew, 
exzhorting him to preſs the King of France 
Wh to invade Sicily with a Fleet; wich 
f abliging Cæſar to attend to its Defence, 

W would. render more eaſy the Recovery of 
che, Dutchy of Milan. The Pope was 
amazed at this Diſcovery, and thinking 
W he had been groſly deceived, and at the 
fame Time being vehemently ſollicited 
by che Duke of Seſa, and Cardinal de 
Medici, he ſent for Volterra, confined him 
in Cæſtel Sant Angelo, and gave Orders to. 
4 have 
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_ A. D. have him tried as a Delinquent againſt the 
e ontifical Majeſty, for inviting the King 


of France to forcibly attack Sicily, a Fief 
of the Holy See. . The Proceſs however 


was carried on but flowly, and after 


he had been examined, was allowed 
Council to plead: But the ſame Mode- 
ration was not practiſed in regard to his 
Effects, for the Day he was arreſted 


- Adrian ſeized on all the Goods and Mo- 
ney in his Houſe. By means of the Car- 


dinal's Impriſonment a Plot alſo was diſ- 


covered of ſome Sicilians in favour of 


France, for which Count Camerata, Maeſtro 
Portulano, and the Treafurer of the Iſland. 
were quartered. PI. 90083. 07 IV. 


| 


Tuts Proceeding had greatly incenſed 


Adrian againſt the King, and after con- 


ſulting for ſeveral Days the Cardinal de 
Medici, at laſt the Rumour continually 
increaſing of his Majeſty's Deſigns, he came 
to a Reſolution of oppoſing -him, and 
ina Conſiſtory, after expatiating on the im- 
minent Danger of Chriſtendom from the 
Grand Turk, on account of the King of 
Frances Obſtinacy in refuſing to come 
DY 8:1 | | into 
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into the Truce in Agitation, which would 4. D. 
have removed all Apprehenſions. It was, he 165 3. 


ſaid, the Buſineſs of the Vicars of Cukrsr, 


Succeſſors of the Prince of the Apoſtles, 
to be anxious for the Preſervation of the 
Peace amongſt the Faithful, and therefore 


his Zeal for the public Welfare, obliged 


him to join thoſe who laboured to pre- 
vent Diſturbances in Tay; becauſe on 
that depended the Peace of the whole 
World. Conformable to the Intent of 
this Harangue, on the Third Day of Au- 
guſt, the Vice King of Naples being come 
to Rome for that Purpoſe, a League and 
Confederacy was ſigned between the Pope, * A League 
the Emperor, the King of England, the — N 

Archduke, the Duke of Milan, the Car- and other 


dinal 4 Medici for the Florentine State, . guat 


and the Genoeſe, for the Defence of 1taly, France, 
to laſt during the Life of the Confederates, 
and a Year after-any one of their Deaths, 
and Room was left for any Prince to 
accede, provided it were with the Ap- 
probation of the Pope, Cæſar, the King 
of England, and = Archduke, and 


ſhould give Security - that he "mall 


proc his Pretenſions by the Way 
Vor. VIII. D of 


* - THE HISTORY OF 
. D. of Juſtice and not by- Force of Arms. 
©9 That for the Defence of any of the Con- 
federates who might be attacked in Italy 
an Army ſhould be raiſed ; that the Pope 
ſhould furniſh Two Hundred Men at 
Arms, Cezfor Eight Hundred, the F. 
rentines Two Hundred, the Duke of 
Milan Two Hundred, and alſo Two 
Hundred Light Horſe. That the Pope, 
Czſer, and the Duke of Milan ſhould 
provide the Artillery and Ammunition, and 
be at all the Charges attending them. 
That for the Maintainance of the Foot 
and other Expences of the Army, the 
Pope, the Duke of Milan, and the Floren- 
tines ſhould contribute each Twenty Thou- 
fand Ducats per Month, the Emperor 
Thirty Thouſand, the States of Genoa, 
Siena; and Lucca Ten Thoufand between 
them. The Genoeſe beſides were to pay 
the Coſt of their Marine, and for what 
Troops were neceſſary to defend their 
own Dominions. That every one 'sQuota 
ſhonld be paid for Three Months cer- 
tain, and as long after as the Pope, joint- 
ly with the Emperor and the King of 


England, ſhould _— it e. That 
- the 
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the Pope and Cæſar ſhould have the No- 8 
mination of 4 Captain General; and the 
Vice King of Naples was expected to be 
the Man, eſpecially as he was propoſed by 
the Cardinal df Medici, who wis in great. 
Repute with the Emperor, and bore a 
great Malice againſt Proſperv Colonna. 


TheMarquis of Mantoua was but indirectly 
admitted into this Confederacy, becauſe tho 
Pope 


and Fhrentines, had conſtituted him 
their General at their own Charge. 


Bor neither the League which the 
Venttians had made with the Emperor, 
nor the Union of fo many Potentates 
contracted with fuch vaft Proviſions were 


RK nt. at. DA. How 


IT able to cool the Ardor ofthe King of France, 
„ who, lately arrived at Lions, was bent on 
n paſſing into Taly with a numerous Army, 
L where the very Rumour of his Com- 
at ing had begun to excite new Tumults. 
ir Lione, Brother to Alberto Pio, recovered "OM 
ta by Surprife the Town of Curpi, which ke 
r= was negligently guarded by Giovamm ©?" 
* Coſcia, who had been placed there by 
of Profpero Coloma, to whom the Empe- 
at G 
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- ty ror had given that Town, after declar- 
Wing Alberto a Rebel of the . 


— + Bur a greater Accident had like to 
_— have happened in the Dutchy of Mi- 
to murder lan; for as Franceſco Sforza was riding 
— on a Mule from Monza to Milan, his 
| Horſe-guards following at a Diſtance that 
he might be leſs annoyed with the 

Duſt raiſed by the Horſes, which is very 
troubleſome in the Plains of Lombardy 
during the Summer; Bonifacio Viſconts, 

a young Man more regarded for the Name 

of his Family than tur his Riches, Ho- 

nours, or other good Qualities, being 

near him mounted on a mettleſome 
Turkiſh Horſe, when he came to a 

Place where Four Roads meet, giving 

his Hu. a ſudden. Jerk ſtruck at the 
Duke's Head with a Dagger: But not 
being able to keep his fiery Horſe ſtea- 

dy, and the Mule ſtarting at the ſame 

Time he miſſed of his Aim, and Boni- 

facio being much the taller and on a 
larger Beaſt, the Dagger directed to the 

Head grazed on the Back. Bonifacio 

then drawing his Sword made another 
Stroke 
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Stroke, but that alſo grazing only with 4. - 
the Edge of the Blade on his Side he AAS 
received no Hurt. By this Time the 
Duke's Retinue coming up, Viſcunti rode 
away, and tho purſued by the Guards, 
by the Goodneſs of his Steed got ſafe into 
Piedmont. What induced him to per- 
petrate ſo wicked a Fact, was that a few + =: | 
Months before Monsgnorino Viſconti was | 
affaflinated in Milan by Girolamo Morone, 
and, as was ſaid, at the Duke's Inſtigation. 

If Fortune had rewarded, this cunning 
and bold Attempt, we muſt have beheld 
an Example which has very rarely or ne- 
ver before happened, that on the pub- 
lic Road at noon Day, ſo great a Prince, 
attended by ſo numerous and armed a 
Guard, in me Midft' of his Dominions, 
ſhould fall by the Hands of a fifigle Man 
and that the Aſſaſſin ſhould' make 
his Eſeape, * er Duke chus Wound 

| | 2 * 3 ed 

. Viſconti owed Ns? Dake 2 oak for 5 broke 
at the Siege of the Caſtle of Milan, and afterwards for 
being refuſed the Government of a Town; and laſtly for 


the Death of Aforre £ icant] here called Monfignorino, 
who was his Uncle. 
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14 D. ed returned to. Anga, being fully per⸗ 

uſunded that there was ſome Plot carrying 

on againſt him at Milan; Profpero, and 

Aarune entertained the fame Suſpicion, 

and inftantly ſent to apprehend Yiſconti's 

- Biſhop of Brother the Biſhop | of  Alefſandria, 

_ who, without any Reſiſtance, truſting to 

priſoned. Proſpero's Honour, delivered himſelf up 

to him, and after Examination was com- 

mitted: to the Caſtle of Cremona. But 

the Opinions of the Public was various as 

to hig being conſcious or not A 
Fast. a | 


8 Anobr this very Time Galeezzs * 
taken by go with other Milaneſeè Exiles, aſſiſted by 
Biege. ſome French Soldiers that were in Piad. 
mut, was admitted into Valenza, through 
the Treachery of the Governor, a Savey- 

ard, but Antonio da Leua, taking with 

him ſome light Horſe and the Spaniſb 

Foot that were in Ali, inſtantly laid Siege 

- to the Town, which being in a weak 
Condition, and the Enemy not having had 

Time to fortify it, after planting the Are 

und retał · tillery he reduced in two Days, and had 
en by * the ſame Succeſs with the Caſtle, having 
killed 
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killed in the Two Aſſaults above Four 4. * 
Hundred- Men, and taken many Pri- 


ſoners, amongſt the reſt Birago the Au- 
thor of theſe a | 


Tax French 2 all this While ge, . 


was paſſing the Alps, and was to be flo. 
followed by the King, who was pre- 
vented by the Diſcovery of a Plot formed 
by the Duke of Bourbon, who for his 
Nobility, being of the Blood Royal, for 
his vaſt Eſtate, for the Dignity of his 
Office of Great Conſtable, and for- the 
univerſal Fame of his Valour, was the 
firſt and moſt regarded Perſonage in the 
Kingdom of France: He had been out 
of the Royal Favour for ſome Years, 
and on that account was not let into 
the Secrets of the Cabinet, nor truſted 
ſeemed to intitle him. To this -was 
added, that the King's Mother, on ſome 
old Claims, ſollicited the Parliament of 
Paris to decree away his Eſtate in her 
Favour. The Duke finding he could 
obtain no Redreſs from the King, full 
of Refentment, by the Means of Bu- 

D 4 ren 
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— Chamberlain, had entered very ſecretly 
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8 Confident, and Great 


into a Confederacy, a few Months before, 
with Cæſar and the King of England, and 
to conſolidate this Alliance Cæſar agreed 


to give him in Matrimony, his Siſter 
Eleonora, the Widow of Emanuel King 


of — The Execution of the 

ot depended on the King's going in 
Perſon to the War, which was artfully 
promoted by the King of "England, who 
made him believe that he might reſt ſe- 
cure of his not moleſting the Kingdom 
of France that Vear; as ſoon as Francis 
had paſſed the Mountains Bourbon was 
to” enter Burgundy: with Twelve Thou- 
ſand Foot, who, with German and Engliſb 
Money, were already ſecretly inliſting. 
Bourbon was confident that, when once 
the King was abſent from the King- 
dom, he ſhould - accompliſh his Ends. 
Of the Conqueſts that he ſhould make 


in France, he was to keep for 


himſelf, Provence, which he claimed 
thro” the Rights of the Anjcuins, and 
it was to be created into a Kingdom 
an * Favour; all the reſt of the con- 

quered 
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uered Places were to remain to the / P. 


King of NW 


457 
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Tur Duke in Wea to 1 bis | 
not attending his Majeſty into Tay, 


ſtopped at Moulins, where he feigned 
himſelf fick; the King, in pafling thro" 
that Town in his Way to Lions, hav- 
ing received ſome blind Intimation of 
this Plot, frankly told the Duke, that 


ſome People had endeavoured to render 


his Conduct ſuſpirious, but that he could 
teſt ſecure on his experienced Vir- 
tues and Loyalty. The Duke returned 
moſt humble Thanks to his Majeſty for 
treating him with ſo much Freedom 
and Confidence, then thanking God for 
giving him a. King incapable of being 
prepoſſeſſed by idle Stories and falſe Ca- 
lumnies, promiſed that as ſoon as his 


Health would permit, which, from the 


Slightneſs of the Indiſpoſition he had 


Reaſon to think might be in a few * 


Days, he ſhould follow, him to Lions, 
and accompany him wherever he went. 


Bur 
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&22 5 Bur: #4 King was no kate * 
= kao Lions, than he received Intelligence 
that, on the Frontiers of Burgundy, there 
were aſſembling a Number of Ger- 
man Foot, which, adding to his for- 
mer Suſpicions, and ſome interoepted 
Letters making a clearer 
gas Val, ordered San Valerio, Boi, the Brothers 
— of Pakſſe, the Maſter of the Poſts, and the 
- priſoned, Biſhop of Aurum to be apprehended as 
Accomplices; and the Grand Maſter was 
fent with Four Hundred Horſe and 
Four Thouſand Foot to Mowlins to 1e- 


cure the Duke of Bourbon, but was too 


late, for Bourbon ſuſpecting a Diſco- 
very, and fearing the Paſſes might. be 
guarded, had,” in a diguiſed AP got 
_ ane, For mercy 
[ 

Bonivette © Tis important gotery pus 
705 wg the King's Jourbey into ah, but Eid — 
theArwy. however prevent him, after retaining 
part of the Forces deſigned for the new 
War, from ſending thither  Bonrvette the 
Admiral of France, at the Head of Eigh- 


teen Hundred Lances, Six Thouſand 
Swiſs, 


x 
1 


* 
* — 
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Swiſs, Two  Thoufand Gaſcam, * Two 4 9 
"Thouſand; Valleſe, Six Thouſand Ger- 2 


ans, Twelve: Thouſand French; and 


the Mountains with this Army, after 
approaching the State af Milan, made 
a Feint as if he intended to march to 
Nevara, and as that City was unprovided 
with Men, and had no Out-works, the 


Duke of Aſilan ſent Orders to ſurren⸗ Nevere 
der the Town, but not the Caffle. Vi and i. 
gevano for the fame Reaſon actetl in the van. 


fame manner, ſa that all the Country be- 
yond the > rn; came into The — 
ann 1010 $0? no 2 


> Pannen een W. was e 
ing under a tedious Infirmity, did uot 
imagine that, after the Venetians had en- 
tered into a Confederacy againſt the King 
of France, and Bewoon's Plot had been 
diſcovered, Francis would perſiſt in his 
Reſolution of aſſaulting the Dutchy of 
Milan this Vear; and on this Suppoſi- 


tion he had not proceeded. with proper 


Diligence in getting together his Men 
e were diſperſed in ſeveral Places, nor 
had 
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" 2 had he made any other neceſſary Prepara- 
daous dgainſt' ſuch an Tiviſion.”” But 
da on the Approach ef the Enemy 
he earneſtiy attended to aſſemble his 
Froops in order to diſpute the Paſſage 
of the 76%, forgetful of hat had haps 

pened to hiniſelf, when on # like Octas 

Hon he had endeavoured to prevent Lau. 

erbrh from croſſing the Adla; and thought 

© / he>was ſo ſure of Succeſs, that he took 

no Care to repair the: Baſtions and Fences 
of i the Suburbs of. Milan, Which having 

been totally negle&et} were in a ruinous 
| Condition. He drew together his whole 
| Force on the Ground which lies between 
[ the River Biagraſſa, Bufaloro, and Turbico, 
a Situation convenient for the Defence of 
ö Pavia and Milan. But the © French wh6 
| were at VL gevuns found the Waters 
much lower Than Proſperb expected, 

| and at Four Miles Diſtance began to paſs 
the River, patt of them waded, whilſt 
others etoſſed in ſmall Boats; they laid 
| 2̃᷑ſD a Bridge for the Convenietey of the 
= Artillery, at a Place where they met with 
| Ho Guard nor Obſtacle. On this un- 
foreſden Accident tal being fg obliged 
ta 
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to alter his whole Syſtem, ſent immedi- . p. 
ately Antonio da Leva with One Hundred = 
Men at Arms, and Three Thouſand F oot Py! 
to defend Pavia, and with the Remainder Pavia. 
of the Army, retired himſelf to Milan, Profpers 
where in a Council of War it was unani- _—_— * 
mouſly allowed that Milan was not tena- 

ble if the French without Delay directed 
thither their March, becauſe — Baſtions 

and Fortifications of the Suburbs, having 


been neglected ever ſince the laſt War, 


lay moſtly in ruins. That the Confi- 


dence with which Proſpero had under- 
taken to defend the Paſſage of the Te/ino, 
had been the Occaſion that the neceſſary 
Reparations had been neglected, and that 
it would take up Three Days Time to 
put the Fortifications in a State of Defence. 
That they ought to take this whole Af- 
fair into their Conſideration and then im- 
mediately ſet about the Reparations, but at 
the ſame Time, leaſt the French ſhould 
come upon them the Firſt, Second, or 
Third Day, be prepared to retire to Como, 
if they marched by the Way of Pavia, or 
to Pavia if 1. b came e by Como. 00 


* 5 


Bur 
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— Bor the eri Genius of the Freie, 
The darkning as uſual their Intelects, would 


French not permit them the Profit of ſo fine an 
NR. for either out of Negli- 
gence; or waiting till the whole Army was 
Milan. aſſembled (for a great Part was not yet 
come up) they — Three Days on 
the Tefino, and then joining together all 
their Forces between Milan, Pavia and 
Binaſco, marched to San Criftofarc a Place 
ſituated but a Mile from Milan, between 
the Romen and Tejin Gates. The Pio- 
neers having cleared the Way they plant- 
ed the Artillery in their Front, making 


believe they were moving to aſſault Milan, 


_ but without making. any further At- 
tempt, they pitched their Camp in that 
Place, and after a few Days removed it to 
the Abbey of Chiaravalle, where they de- 

ſtroyed the Mills, and cut the Pipes that 

fapplied Milan with Water, propofing to 
themſelves a Siege rather than an Aſſault ; 
for beſides the vaſt Number of People who 
had taken up Arms with a ſettled Aver- 
fion to the Name of the King of France, 
there were in Milan Eight Hundred Men at 
| Arms, 
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Arms, Eight Hundred 5 — 


Thouſand Spaniſh Foot, Six 
Five Hundred Germans, and 3 


'T houſand Talians. 


Tre the Mat of theſe Broils ea 
Adrian on the 14th Day of September, to4{®'<*- 


the no fmall Detriment of the Confede- 
rates,, who were deprived not only of the 
Pontifical Authority, but alſo of the Sub- 
ſidies for which, by the Articles of the 
Treaty, he was engaged. He left behind 
him no great Eſteem of his Abilities, ei- 
ther becauſe his Reign was ſhort, or that 
he had little Experience in Affairs; his 
Death was no way difpleafing to the Cour- 
tiers, who wiſhed to fee the Papa} Chair 
filled with an Halian, at leaſt with a Per- 
ſon educated in their Country. Arias 
Death cauſed ſome Diſturbances in the 
eceleſiaſtic State, where, during his Life, - 
ſome Sparks were diſcovered which 
prognofticated a future Combuſtion, and 
would then have dilated themſelves ifs 


partly by Accident and partly by Care, 
I aot been AR Reg 


" . 
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- 
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fru College. of 'Cardinals before the 
227 — Pope s Arrival into Tah, had commit - 
vernor ofted the Care of Reggio and Rubiera to 
1 — Alberto Pio, who under divers Pretences 
and Excuſes continued to keep Poſſeſſion 
IS their Caſtles, having taking Occaſion of 
Aarian's little Experience, to ' deſpiſe his 
Orders. He had alſo agreed that, as ſoon as 
War broke out, Renzo da Ceri with a 
Party of Horſe and a good Body of 
Foot ſhould quarter at Rubiera, and 
from | thence make | Excurſions, when 
Opportunity offered, on the Roman 
Road between Modena and Reggio in or- 
der to intercept the Money and Diſ- 
patches which ſhould be tranſmitted to 
Milan from Naples, Rome, and Florence, 
and be at Hand for undertaking any 
Thing of importance when Occaſion of- 
Ty.crig. feted. But Franceſco: Guicciardini the 
nan Go. Governor of thoſe Towns, having in 
vernor of Time dived intothe Deſign, had made Adri- 


1 ſenſible of the End for which Alberto ac- 
companied his Requeſts with ſuch ſmooth 
Speeches, and of the Dangers to which the 
1 State on that Side would be ex- 


poſed 
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poſed, obtained that the Pope, 

at Aberto's Proceedings, by Threats of 2, 

uſing Force r 
Caſtles, for the Affaits of the French 

Were not in ſuch: Forwardneſs as to en- 
able him to make a Reſiſtance. But thoſe 
of the Family of the Pii having after- 
wards got Poſſeſſion of Corfica; Proſpero 
Colonna, in order to recover it, was the 


Cauſe that Guido Rangone was taken into 
the Pay of the Confederates with One 


Hundred Men at Arms, One Hundred 
Light Horſe, and One Thoufand- Foot, 
and that the Duke of Seſſa, who had en- 


liſted One Thouſand. Spaniards at Rome, 


which were to join the reſt at Milan, 


was ordered to _ with chem at a. 


dena. 
5 e = 
whaſe Fame together with s of 


Plunder had drawn about him great Num- 
bers of Horſe and Foot, began to make 


Excurſions, and infeſt the whole Country 


and unexpectedly one Night, after the 


Pope's Death, attempted with Two Thou- 
ſand Men to take Rubiera, but the Gar- 
Yor. VIII. E riſon 


10 . 
6 
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4.2 e gallantly, he found that 
nter was not to be eafily taken by Storm; 
Triftenv, a Corfican, one of his Captains 
of Foot, was made a Priſoner in the 
Aſſault. Renzo's Troops aſſembled af- 
terwards on ſeveral Occaſions in theſe 
Parts, and were the Cauſe of Undertak- 
ings of greater Moment, for after thePope's 
Death the Duke of Ferrara, tired with 
vain Promiſes, ſo often made him of the 
Reftoration of his Towns, and finding that 
by the Abſolution he had procured from 
Adrian, it was lefs difficult to obtain 
2 Pardon for what he had forcibly taken, 
than a Reſtoration of what he had loſt, 
and having fully perſuaded himſelf of 
what was the univerſal Belief, that on ac- 
count of the Diſſentions which ſince Leo's 
nv had been ever encreaſed among 
| — 5 als, the Election of a new 
d be carried to a great Length, 
— to attend to the Recovery 
of Reggio and Modena. Amongſt the ma- 
ny Opportunities for accompliſhing his 
Scheme, was offered that of convenientiy 
Jaining with Renzo da Ceri, who had 
* 


* 


ly, and had hitherto given them vario 


2 ä * — _ 
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already got together Two Hundred Horſe, 4. P. 


therefore enliſted Three Thouſand Men; 
and after ſending Ten Thouſand Ducatsto 
Neno, marched towards Mpdenn, which had 
no other Garrifon than Count Gajazzo and 
his Troops, which had been hired 


— 


the Confederates. Tho' the Inhabitants 


of Modena deteſted the Government of 
the Family 4 E/##/ yet as the Walls 


were weak, and built after the old Fa- 
ſhion' without Baſtions, the Ditches filled 
up, and no Sort of Reparations had 


a Neceſſity for a larger Garriſon,  where= 


fore the Governor and the Count, aſter 
compoſing the Differences which had for 
ſome Time ſubſiſted between them, unani- 
mouſly perſuaded the Spaniſb Foot (which 
after entering Tuſcany, came on but ſlow- 
us 
and ambiguous Anſwers whether they 
would ſtop at Modena or proceed forwards) 
and at laſt after many Entreaties prevailed 


on them to enter the Town. The Duke 


of Ferrara, who was arrived at Finale 


with Two Hundred Men at Arms, Fout 


Ez Hundred 


and above Two Thouſund Foot, he J22Ls 
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4, D. Four Hundred Light Horſe. and 
** — A uree Thouſand Foot, being appriſed 

* the Introduction of the Spamards,, 
was inclined to proceed no. farther, 
but as he had no Certainty of the Fact, 
and hoping at leaſt that he might 
by his Conjunction with Renzo obtain 
Reggio, and not deſpairing alſo but that 
ſome Diſorder might ariſe amongſt the 
Enemies Infantry on account of their 
Arrears, he reſolved to advance. Nor did 
he entertain ſuch Hopes on light Grounds, 
for the College of Cardinals, who by the 
Governor had been appriſed of his immi- 
nent. Danger 5 made no Sort of Proviſion, 
nor indeed returned any Anſwer to his 
Letters and Expreſſes, and it was not in his 
Power to content the Soldiers with the 
public Money, for the Day was come in 
Which the ſecond Month's Pay was due 
to the Spaniards, and had he been able to 
raiſe the Money he could have no Hopes 
of enliſting more Men, and by dividing 
the Soldiers between Modena and Reggio 
neither of theſe Towns would be ſafe, 
for Reggio had no Garriſon, and the 
> | Dis ſpo- 
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Diſpoſition of the People was quite dif- 4. D. 
ferent om that of the TOI. - 3H! | Gan 


wy this pepe the Governor rnd 


Count Guido, after judging it. was more 


prudent to preſerve Modena as a Town 
of greater Importance' for its Vicinity to 
Bologna, more united to the eccleſiaſtic 


State, and which lay more convenient for 


receiving Succours and Proviſions, ſent 
Five Hundred Men to Reggio under 
Vincenzo Maidtto of Bologna, an. Officer 
of Count Guido, with Orders to retire 
into the Citadel if the Town 'could not 


be preſerved, as they had ſome Hopes 
it might, at leaſt for ſome Days; they 


ſent alſo ſome Money to the Governor 
Giovan Battifia Smeraldo, of Parma, to 
enable him to get together Three Hun- 
dred Men, and they tried but in vain to 
prevail on the Community of Reggio to 
contribute a Sum for raifing more Men, 
as they were neceſſary not only for the 
Defence of the eccleſiaſtic State but alfa 


| for their own Security. 


E 3 Wurs 
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Wu the Governor of Modena found 
Guicier- that without Money he could not well 
Speech to preſerve the Town, he aſſembled a good 

. 9 ae. Number of the Citizens and acquainted 
them, that Affairs were reduced to ſuch 

a Criſis, that ſince for want of Money 

the Spaniſh Foot could not be paid, 

nor other Neceſſaries provided, the Town 

muſt of courſe come into the Hands 

of the Duke of Ferrgra which other- 

. - wiſe might defend itſelf, + That there 

was no Method of guarding againſt this 
Calamity, if they themfelves did not take 

upon them to prevent the preſent 
Danger, for he was well aſſured, that 

the new Pope, or the College of 
Cardinals would for the future effec- 

tually provide for their Defence. He 

ſaid there was not one preſent who had 

not experienced both the Goyernment 

of the Duke and that of the Church, 

and therefore it would be Time loſt to 

make uſe of Arguments and Reaſonings 

to convince them of what they allowed, 

He only begged they would not make 

any Difficulty of lending * the Sum 

| he 
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he now required, which was but a A. D. 
trifle both ta each Partici lar, and to the (SJ 
Public, in compariſon to the Change of a 
Governmentunder whichthey were Depp. 8 


Tuis Speech being agrecable to the 
A who were of the ſame Senti- 
ments, they raiſed that very Day Five 
Hundred Ducats by a Tax laid on 
themſelves, with which the Spamards 
being paid, and other Neceſlaries pro- 
cured, they were in no farther Danger 


from the Duke of Ferrara, who not lay- 


ing a greater Streſs on his Forces than 
they deſerved, leaving Modena on his left, 
and joining Renzo in his Way, proceeded 
to Reggio, where he was receiyed without 
Difficulty, and the next Day the Governor 
of the Citadel ſurrendered a little after 
the Cannon had began firing, alledging for 
his Excuſe that Majattio whom he had 


ſent for had refuſed to come to his Aſ- 


ſiſtance, and that the Money ſent him by 


the Governor of Madena, had been ſeized 


near Parma where he was recruiting. 


; 5 * , | r 
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ang don as hs Duke had ach Poſſeſ- 
on of Reggio, the Admiral recalled Ren- 
20 da Ceri which greatly leſſened the 
Duke's Forces, who however after lay- 


ing ſome Days along the Secchia under- 


took the Siege of Rubiera, where the 
Count had placed old Guido da Covians 
with Two Hundred Foot. The Duke 


had ſmall Hopes of Succeſs, for the Place 


tho', ſmall had ſtrong Fortifications, the 
Ditches being deep and wide, and the 
Walls were ſurrounded by Ramparts of 
Earth, yet the next Day, as ſoon as the 
Artillery began to play againſt a Part of 


the Wall contiguous to the Gate, the 
Governor, either becauſe he had ſo ſe- 
cretly agreed, or elſe intimidated becauſe + 
his Men Began to be tumultous, jumped 
down from the Walls and preſented 


himſelf to the Duke, to whom he made a 
tender of Himſelf and of the Town. The 


Duke entered the Place, and had no 


ſooner planted the Cannon againſt 


the Caſtle than the Commander whoſe 
Name was Tito Taghaferro, a Parmeſan, 
was ſo terrified, that notwithſtanding it was 

ſufficiently 
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ſufficiently provided with Men, Artillery 4. P. 


and all Neceſſaries, he ſurrendered with- 
out ſtanding a fingle'Shot. The Duke 
then put his Army into Quarters in Hopes 
that, on account of a long Vacancy of 


the Roman See, the Troops in Madena 


would diſband, as alſo becauſe he had 
farther Expectations as will be after re- 
lated. ; „d; 


Id the mean Time Bonivette, who 
was encamped at San Criflofano in a 
Place ſurrounded by Waters and Ditches 
between the Ten and Roman Gates, deſ- 
pairing of making himſelf Maſter of 
Milan, after taking of Monza had ſent 
Monſ. Bayarde and Federigo da Bozzok 
with Three Hundred Lances and Eight 
Thouſand Foot to Lodz, where the 
Marquis of Mantoua, General of the 
Ecclefiaſtic and Florentine Forces, com- 
manded, with Five Hundred Horſe and 


the ſame Number of Foot; but the 


Marquis fearing his Perſon was in Dan- 
ger, retired to Ponte Vico, and Lodi thus 
abandoned received the French. Federigo 
then laid a Bridge on the Aada, and 
croſſing 
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eroſſing with the ſame Forces, he went in 
Suceour of the Caſtle of Cremona, where 
the famiſhed Garriſon not having any 
Knowledge of the Arrival of a French 
Army in Laß, the very ſame Day the 


| Admiral was approaching Milan, had 


agreed to ſurrender, if not relieved by the 
26th Day of September. Federigo ad- 


vanced to the Caſtle without Oppoſition, 


and after ſupplying it with Victuals and 


all Neceſſaries reſolved to lay Siege to the 
Town, to which he was encouraged by 


the ſmallneſs of the Garriſon left there 


by Proſpero; but the Marquis of Man- 
tous out of Fear of what might hap- 
pen, had, ſent thither One Hundred 
Men at Arms, One Hundred Light 
Horſe, and Four Hundred Foot. Fede- 
rigo finding he could not enter Cremona 


on the Side of the Caſtle on account 


of the ſtrong Fortifications erected be- 
tween the Caſtle and the Town, turned to 


the Right, in order to make an attack 


where the Wall was weakeſt, After opening 
2 Breach he gave the Aſſault but was re- 


pulſed; then widening the Breach he 
entered on a ſecond Attack, but meet- 


ing 
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ing with the ſame ill Suceeks, he retired-to, 4- 5 
San Martina in order to wait for Reno bh, 
da Ceri, who was moved from the Reg- 


gian with Two Hundred Horſe and Two 


Thouſand Foot. On bis, Arrival they 
returned to the Walls which were bat- 
tered with as great Succeſs as could be 
wiſhed, but being afterwards in- 
commgded with vaſt Rains, and find- 
ing they could not, without great 
Hazard, obtain their Intent, they made 
no farther Attempt. Mercurio at the 
ſame Time, with, the light Horſe of 
the Venetians, whoſe Troops were aſ- 
ſembling at Ponte Vico, paſſing the Oglio, 
made Excurſions up to their very En- 
trenchments. After theſe vain Attempts 
finding themſelves ſtraightened in Provi- 
ſions, and Renzo's Men deſerting, be- 
cauſe they had received no other Mo- 
ney than what had been ſent their 
Leader, quitting Gremona; they went and 
laid Siege to Sonzino, but with the 
ſame ill Suceeſs, They afterwards plun- 
dered Carravaggio, where they reſted ſome vogęi- 
Days; which furniſhed a Cauſe or Pre- — 
tence to the Venettans for not ſending 
to 


| 
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4. D. toMblan their Supplies according to Engage- 
ment, for they gave in Excuſe for their Slow- 
neſs in collecting their Army, the No- 
tion which prevailed amongſt the Ger- 


man Officers, that on account of their Se- 
paration from France, the French would 


not paſs that Vear into Laß, and that 


they had promiſed to be in Readineſs 
only when the Troops in the Cremoneſe 
ſhould 2 repaſſed 73 ne Auda. 


Warner Affi Contined 1 in this Si- 


tuation each party miſtruſting its Ability f 


of putting a ſpeedy End to the War, nei- 
ther would venture on any Enterpriſe that 
might endanger the whole. The Admi- 
ral gave himſelf little concern in carrying 
on the Siege of Milan, being perſuaded 
that the Enemy would either diſband 
for want of Money, or quit Milan for want 
of Victuals, for tho' that City was ſup- 
plied with a great Quantity of Wheat, yet 
in ſo populous a Town the Mouths were 
innumerable, - and as the Admiral had 
cut off the Waters to prevent the work- 


ing 'of * Mills, ur found great Dif- 


ficulties 


fic 
\ th 
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ficulties in grinding their Corn *. On 4 ah 
\ theſe Conſiderations he recalled the * 444 
in the Ghiaradadda, and poſted them 
8 between Modena and Milan, ſo as to 
| prevent any Proviſions ; coming by. the 
Way of the Mountain of Brionza, havin g 
already taken Care to prevent their Ag- 
ceſs by the uſual. Way of. Ladi and Fa- 
via. But, all this, as will appear, was 
got ſufficient bs bis. ee the de- 


| Inge . 


R Oqrouna labouring * a 

a grievous. Infirmity, was no leſs uneaſy | 
in his Mind, under Expectation of the | | 
Vice-king, not brooking to be the Se- | I! 
cond , in Command, wherefore defirous 1 IS lf 
of exerting himſelf, he ordered that all . = 
Diligence might be uſed to cut off the 
Convoys of i Proviſions: which came ta 
the Enemy from the other Side of the 
Tefino, fince by the Strength of their | | 
Entrenchments, it was not practicable | | 
to drive ne Op by Force of Arms: 
| ann. l 

»The Want of Bread was ſo great that One Hordred 


| Thouſand of the Inhabitants had not a Morſel of Bread | 
for Eight Days, whilſt the new Mills were building. i 


Ly 
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D. And for this Purpoſe he propoſed thay : 


(22 66 Margie of Mew ould mer Ps 


- afterwards in Conjunction with Three 


that Body of French that had quitted Car- 


via'; which rendering the Bridge of the 


Bench unſecure, they laid another at 


Tothgo Twenty-five Miles diftant from 
Pavia. Vitelli alſo earneſtly ſolicited 
that his Regiment of Florentine Men 
at Arms which, at the Commencement 


of the War, had been fent to Genoa, and 


Thouſand Troops in the Pay of the 
Genoeſe had reduced, excepting Aleſſan- 
Mu, l the Country on the other Side 
we Po, might piſs the River, and in- 
tercept thoſe Proviſions which came to 
the Fren9 Camp by Way of the Lo- 
hne. But the Doge of Gena 


would not comſent, becauſe he was him- 
Felf in Fear of the Stratagems 


of Pregofo 
who was in Alſſandria, Sd i 'becaufe the 
Venettans, whoſe Troops had paſſed the 
Aan, refoled to croſs the Oglio whilft 


r@vaggio continued near Monza for fear of 


. endangering Bergamo. At Proſpero's De- 


fire, Four Hundred Light Horſe and 
Five Hundred Foot were ſent to Trezeo, 
* | ? | oe m 
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in order to oblige the French to quit that 
Neighbonrhood, by catting off their * 
viſions. FT 


— 


Wals r both parties dad Wer 6 em- 
ployed no other military Actions were 
performed than light Skirmiſhes, Plunder- 
ings, and Excurſions, moſtly to the Diſ- 
advantage, and ſometimes to the confide- 
rable Loſs of the French, as for Inſtance, 


when Gio. de Medici went out to eſcort the 
Proviſions which were coming from Frezzp 


4 * 
1 
o 


J. D. 


to Milan, with Two Hundred Men at 
Arms, One Hundred Light Horſe, and 


One Thoufand Foot, meeting with Eighty 
French Men at Arms, moftly belong- 
ing to Bernard Viſcumi, firſt ſeemed to 
purſue them, then attfully retiring drew 
them into an Ambuſh where he had 
placed Five Hundred Men with Fire 


Arms, who without much difficulty routed Gov. de 


them, and killed or took the greateſt 
Part. In another Encounter likewife 


Medici 
routs Ber- 


nato Vi. 


Zucchero Borgognone broke Sixty Men cn. 


at Arms of the Grand Ecueyers Regi- 


ment. The Spamaryas alſo often attacked - 


and deſtroyed a good Number of the 
French 


— —— — — — — > — 


4 8 0 
4. D. French who guarded the Trenches where 


2523 the Pioneers were at Work in cutting 


ten, 
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© Trenches under Cover of the Ramparts, 
and Pagolo Luzaſa who was in P:z21- 


chitone with Fifty Horſe, making Excur- 


ſions all over the Country, greatly an- 


5 150 thoſe who were in Cremona. 


oy © * had the Admiral any bet- 


ter Succeſs in his ſecret. Negotiations ; 
He, had , privately agreed with one 


Morgante of Parma, 2 chief Officer of' 
Giovanni d Medici's Regiment, Giani- 
| b 4. Lanci and Four others, only he 

FT the Secret, that when he ſhould 


| be Rn to guard the Baſtion which 


had a Wieket beyond the Out-works, 
he . ſhould. — — the French. On 
the Night the Plot was to be executed, 
Morgante imagining he had Occaſion 


for more Confederates, diſcovered it to 
another of his Acquaintance, who ſeem- 
ing to approve of the Scheme, adviſed 


him to go and in Proſperos Name or- 


der the Centinels not to ſtir if they 
ſhould hear any Noiſe, chat they might 


not 


* 
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be prevented ſrom moleſting the Perſon 4. B. 


whotir he ſhould ſend te the Enemys = > 


Cattip to inform them of his being 
Readineſs for their Recepti ion; 1 


Admira! had ordered e ae 
Foot that very 


Night fo approach t 

Baſtion, that they might be 1 7 
Mhaiice as' ſoon as che "Og Was given 
and * my CT. under 
Arnis. | 


FOCI 


Cen e WW, 1 3 to Ele 
Juſtice, were executed, by n g thro” 


7 aß, 5 
ner 0 Nr Gr fl 4 0 yo 


in all Parts, ſcerhed to detlin 6, for the | 


Fertility of the Country: about Milan, to- 

with the new Mills which the 
Beſieged had erected within, leſſened 
every Day, their Hopes of reducing the 
Town by Famine, and it was computed: 
that in the many | Skirmithes in the 
Neighbourtiood of Milan, what with killed: 


and difabled they had loſt Fifteen Hun- 


Vo. VIII. — dred 
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A. D. * Horſe, and were become ſo fear 

; m, that they durſt not ſtir out of 
their 1 unleſs when 

jo they were under a N. eceſſity to ſend 
Eſcorts or procure Forage; and then 

they iſſued forth in great Bodies, but 

the Admiral made a Merit of this Diſ- 

grace, and was. heard to ſay that he did 

not conduct the War like che hot-headed 

French Commanders, but had learned 

from the Halian how to act with Ma- 

turity and Moderation, . yet whenever his 

Horſe or Foot met the Enemy they 

fhewed” a greater Propenſity to run 

eway than » Aght., LA 


2 > DS > 


2 
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THE Imperial Officers being thus 
freed from, the Fear of the Enemy, and 
of ſtarving, and. on the contrary in Hopes 
of rendering difficult the Proviſions . of 
the French, were now under no other 
Uneaſineſſes than that of the Want of 
Money, without which they could hard- 
ly provide for the TL of thoſe 
in Milan, and it. would be almoſt im- 
poſſible to eſcort them out of the 
Towl, if, the \ Occaſions, of the War : 


| required 
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tequired it. To obviate this Difficulty 4: = 
amongſt other Ways and Means, PN 
Hero, with the ſecret Conſent of the * : 
Vice-king and Duke of Seſa, had ſoontion with 
after the Pope's Death began to treat of Fr: 
with the Duke of Ferrara; (who had ra. | 
often refuſed the Offers made him by 
the: Admiral for marching his -Troops 
to affiſt the Siege of Cremona after he 
had taken Reggio) and he agreed with 
Proſpero that as ſoon as he ſhould be 
put in Poſſeſſion of Modena through his 
Means, to pay him immediately Thirty 
Thouſand Ducats, and Twenty Thou- 
fand more in Two Months. The Af- 
fair ſeemed eaſy, for as ſoon as Proſpero 
ſhould fend his Orders to Count Guido 
Rangoni who was in the Service of the 
League, and to the Spaniſh Foot to quit 
Modena, the Inhabitants thus abandoned 
would ſubmit to the Duke.  Proſpero was 
induced to take this bold Reſolution not 
only with View to the public Good, but 
to gratify alſo his private Friendſhip with 
Alfonſo d Efte, and weaken the papal Gran- 
deur, which was a common Deſire of all 
the Roman Barons, that when Modena and - \ 


F 2 Reggio 
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174%. Reggio were: {eparated from the Church 
— wenn the Duke of Milan might, with greater 
Eaſe, get Foſſeſſion of Parma and "oe 
cenaa. | 


— 


945 


Disco- Tals ts en tho carried op with 
verect® great Secrecy, came to the Knowledge. of 
unt Rangoni who communicated it to 
Cuicciardini. He ſaw immediately that 
the only Way to fave the Town was! to 
perſuade. the Spaniſo Commanders who 
having been uſed well, and receiving a 
large dalary, were content with their Sta- 
tion, to pretend that they were not under 
Proſpero's Authority till they had -joined 
bis Army, and therefore would not depart 
from Modena, till they received an expreſs 
Order from the Duke of Saſa, who had 
ſent them thither, The Governor was 
very ſenſible that this Treaty had not bean 
carried. on without the Knowledge of 
Seſa, yet as that Duke was the Imperial 
Amhaſſador at Rome, he thought that 
when the College of Cardinals made a 
Remonſtrances he would not only be 
aſhamed. to give ſuch Orders, but at their 
Requeſts would act ** the contrary, 
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The Governor's Project took Effect, 4.0 9. 
and Things fuctesded according to his 


Wiſhes; for Oount Guido atid the Shi. 


mardi on receiving Proſper's Orders tory. Gar- 
come to Milun, where their Preſence was riſon of 
neceſſary; the Count gave ſeveral Reafons — 
for not coming, 48 that he was neither —. 


and de. 5 


gubject of the Church nor a Modeneſe, 
the Spdniards inſtructed by him and the 
Governor, made Anſwer, that they could 
not ſtir till they were cotrimiznded by the 
Duke of Sea. After the Gereon had 
informed the Cardinals of what had paſſed 

they ſent for the Dake of Seſa to appear 
if He Conclave, whete; not being willing 

to render himſelf; and conſequently 22 


ſulſpected, he would not deny but that he 


had ſent his Orders to the Span Officers 
not to depart from Modena. This Difeo- 
very, as it often happens in haman Af. 
fairs, produced Effects quite contrary to 
what had been imagined, for when certain 
Letters of Preſpeso, intercepted by the 
Governor, were produced in the College, 
by which the Progreſs of the whole Treas . . 
ty was diſcovered, the Cardinals Adhe- 
rents to * by whoſe Oppoſition the 

FY Con- 
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4. D. Continuation. of the Supplies of Money 


which by Means of the Cardinal 4% Me- 


dicis had been begun to be ſent to Modena 


was obſtructed, now being of Opinion that 


the Succeſs of the Plot would have been 


- contrary to the Intereſt of their King, ſol- 
licited themſelves to have the Money 


ſent to that City; as did alſo Cardinal Co- 
lonna, that it might be thought he pre- 
ferred the Advantage of the Apoſtolic See 
to any other Intereſt. Theſe Meaſures de- 
ferred the Execution of Alfonſo d Efte's 


Deſigns, but did not prevent the Conti- 
nuation of French Negotiations. They 
imagined it might be ſo managed, that 


the Vice-king who, with flow Marches, 


was coming from Naples to Milan, with 


Four Hundred Lances, and Two Thou- 
ſand Foot, in his Paſſage thro Modena, 


might carry off the Spaniards, 


By this Time in Milan there was no 


Want of Food, for the Admiral fearing 


the Germans in Pavia might deſtroy his 
Bridge on the Tefino, over which where 


brought all ſorts of Proviſions, detatched 
Three Thouſand Foot from the Army 
"er * | at 
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at Monza which was the ſmalleſt Body, 4 _ Þ- 
and ſent them to guard the Bridge, then Ly 
reinforcing his own with another Part of 
that Army, he diſtributed the reſt in 
Marignano and Biagraſſa near the Bridge 
whence the Imperialiſts, having Poſſeſſion 
of Monza, were erde ſupplied 
_ all Neceſſaries. | 


Tan French Army was very ſtron g 
encamped, it conſiſted of Eight Hun- Deſcrip- 
dred Light Horſe, Six Thouſand Swiſs, boeh 
Two Thouſand Takan Foot, and Ten 4 Army. 
Thouſand between French and Gaſcons, 
and extended from the Abbey of Chara- 


valle as far as the Road to Pavia, and 


from thence for the Space of a Cannon 
Shot towards Milan, they had at the 
Bridge of the Ten One Thouſand Ger- 
mans, and One Thouſand Talians, and 


the ſame Number at Biagraſſa, where 


Renzo da Ceri was placed. In Novara 
they had Two Hundred Lances, and 
Two Thouſand Foot between  Alefſanaria 
and Lodi. * 
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"PE err oF : 
IN Milan thee were "Eight ande 


— 
Inpell Lance! Eight Hundred Light Horſe, 


ves! in Fi we Thouſand Spamards, Six Thouſand 


Milan. 


Germans, and Four Thouſand Telan 
F oor, befides'the Multitude of armed In- 
habitants, Who | in Heart and Hand were 


ready to encounter the French, The Mar- 
quis of Mantoua was in Pavia with Five 


Hundred Lances, Six Hundred Light 


Horſe, Two Thouſand Spaniſb Foot, and 


Three Thouſand Taliant; Hitelli at Caſtel 


Nuovo in the Turtauęſe with Three Thou- 


ſand Foot, tho a little after he retired to 
Seravalle, being apprehenſive that a Body 


of French who were gone towards Ale ſan- 
dria might intercept his Return to Gexoa. 
The FYenetians had Six Hundred Men at 
Arms, Fiwe Hundred Light Horſe, and 
Five Thouſand Foot, but of theſe laſt 


One Thouſand were ſent to Milan at 


the Requeſt of Preſpero, who prided him- 


ſelf on having it known that he was aſ⸗- 


ſiſted by the Venetians, and a little after 
on ſome Suſpicion of a Plot, another Body 
of them were ſent to Cremona, 
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Tur Aumbssden laſt preſſedby the Dig 5, 
culty i in procuring Proviſions, the extream — , 
Coldneſs of the Seafon, the deep Snows, Truce. 


and the Grumbling of the Sto;/5, who pro- 
teſted they would bear no longer ſo many 
Inconveniencies, refolved to decamp from 
Milan, but before he made known this Re- 
folution, at his Requeſt Gaſeazzo Viſconti 
aſked Leave to make a Vifit in M:/an to 
Madamma Chiara, who was no lefs fa- 


mous for her extraordinary Beauty than 


for having entirely captivated the Heart of 
Profpero Colonna. As ſoon as Gahkazzo 
entered Milan he made Propofals for a 
Truce, which were readily hearkened 
to, and the next 'Day near the Fortifica- 
tions of Alarcone, Pagolo Vettori the Flo- 
rentine Commiſſary, and Girolamo Morone 
had a Meeting with Galeazzo Viſcunti, and 

the General of Normandy on the Part of 
the Admiral, who propoſed a Sufpenfion 
of Arms for all the following Month of 
May, and to quarter their Army in the 
neighbouring Towns and Villages, and 
would at leaſt have conſented to reduce 
" their Forces beyond the 794. But the 


German 


P THE HISTORY OF 
4. lh German Officers, vexed that their Hopes of 
hd Victory ſhould be interrupted by a Truce, 
. refuſed to agree to any Terms without the 
Approbation of the Vice-king, wherefore 
the Admiral two Days after, before Break of 
They re. Day ordered the Artillery to be carried to 
1 the Banks of the Te/ino, which, as ſoon as 
| it was light was followed by the whole 
Army, but in ſuch Order, as to appear 
ready to fi ght if they were attacked. 
When the Retreat was diſcovered in the 
Town, not only the common Soldiers, 
and Citizens cried out loudly to be con- 
ducted to purſue them, but alſo the chief 
Officers, and thoſe of the greater Autho- 
rity made the ſame Inſtances to Proſpero 
Colonna, laying before him the Facility 
of the Victory, for they reckoned themſelves 
not inferior to the Enemy, and thought 
they ſhould fight with much more Cou- 
rage; for a Retreat muſt of Neceſſity put a 
Damp on moſt of their Spirits, which in- 
| deed was confirmed by ſeveral Italians 
| who had juſt then deſerted from them. 
| They reminded; him of the infinite Glory 
| 
| 


L 


ä ͤͤl! ·¹. ͥ 3 2 . 


he would acquire, and how his Name 
would be perpetuated to the lateſt Poſterity. 
. | if 
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if he added to the Merit of his paſt Victo- 4. D. 
ries the Glory and Triumph which be 
had now in his Power to gain. But it 
was Proſpero's ſtated Maxim to avoid as 
much as poſſible to put himſelf in the 
Power of Fortune, wherefore; as immova- 
ble as the moſt ſolid Fabric againſt all the 
Efforts of blowing Winds, he made An- 
ſwer, that it did not become a wiſe: Ge- 
neral to regulate his Conduct by popu-- 
lar Clamours, or lead out his Men 
againſt an Army whoſe Preſervation de- 
pended on a deſperate Defence, that he 
had already conquered and acquired 
ſufficient Glory by obliging the Enemy 
to retire without Danger; or Effuſion of 
Blood. That Men ought to limit their 
Deſires, for any one might diſcern that, 
following their Council, if they miſcar- 
ried the Loſs would prove without Com- 
pariſon much greater than the Advan- 
tage if they came off with Succeſs. 
That by conducting himſelf with ſuch. 
Principles he had always came off with 
Honour in whatever he undertook. That 
the Pen of Raſhneſs is more inju- 

rious 
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4. P. rious ts Generals, than the Glory ef 4 
wot Viitory is/ advantageous, for in the firſt 
Caſe the Blame falls ſolely and intire- 
ly on the General, whereas the Praiſe 
of Victory, at leaſt, according tothe Opi- 
nim of Mankind, is communieated 
gſt many. That new when he was 


amon 
ſo near his End he would not fol- 
low new Counſels, and abandon thoſe 
which in the whole Contſe of his Life 


had procured him Glory, n and 


. 


Negoii T 1 E French divided their Army in 


tion con- 


cerving  T'WO Bodies, the Admiral with the 
Sake greateſt Part ſtopped at Bragraſſa and 
vewPope. ordered: the Remainder to Roſa, the firſt 
Place being diſtant Fourteen, the other 

Seven Miles from Milan. But a few 

Days after the Admiral was removed from 
Milan, a new Pope was created, after the 

Cardinals had been Fifty Days in the Con- 

clave, which was opened with Thirty-fix 

Cardinals, and Three others came in af- 

ter. They waſted all this Time in mak- 

ing divers Conventions, being divided in- 

to Parties, not only on account of their 

dif- 
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different Attachments to Czſar and he A. 44 


King of France; but alſo on account 4 
the Grandeur of the Cardinal 4 Medici. 
who, tho oppoſed by all thoſe who were 
in the French, Intereſt, and by ſome of 
Cſar's Adherents, yet had found Means 


to ſecure for himſelf the Votes of Sixteen 


Cardinals, who were determined to chuſe 
him, or nd other without his Conſent; 
He had alſa the fecret Promiſe of Five 
more. which he 
tereſt, and was heſides particularly diſtin- 
guiſhed by the Amhaſſador of ' Ceſar and 
all thoſe whe depended on his Authority. 
Tho he bad; almoſt the ſame Intereſt at 
the Death, of Pope Leo, yet he now en- 


tered the Conclave with. a more firm Re- 


ſolution, neither for Length of Time, or 
any other Acgident to give up his Hopes, 
pringipally founded on the Noseſſity of 


Uf. Nor would he be removed from 
his Reſolution: by the common Danger 


of Nah, or the State of the Church in par- 
ticular. As the Progreſs of the War 


varied, each Party endeayoured. to pro- 
| tract 


procured by his own Ia: 


4: Concurrence f Two.” Thirds of the 
. — Cardinals, in the Election of a Pon- 
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the Election, in Hopes that whoever got 

e Victory would beſtow” Favours on 
”"— Adherents. And the Election would 
have been carried on to a much greater 


Length if alf thoſe who were averſe to 
Cardinal d Medici, and who were moſtly 


the oldeſt of the College, had been as 
united in the Choice of any other as they 
- were in oppoſing him, and ſetting aſide 
their private Views, had been only unani- 
mous in excluding Cardinal d& Medici. 
Cardinal Colonna was a Man of a haſty and 
very proud Temper, and Cardinal de 
Medici's bitter Enemy, but being diſſatiſ- 
fied with the Cardinals of his Party, becauſe 
be could not prevail on them to chuſe 
Cardinal Jacovaccioa Roman of his Faction, 
and who had a great Dependance on him, 
he went of his own Accord to Cardinal 
4 Medici, offering him all his Intereſt for 
his Election. Medici gave him inſtantly 
a Bond under his Hand by which he en- 
gaged to make him Chancellor, which 
Poſt he then' occupied himſelf, and make 
him a Preſent of his * moſt. ſumptous 
Palace, built by Cardinal San Giorgio, 
and given him by Pope Leo. Colonna, 


overjoyed 
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erjoyed ' at theſe Conceſſions, brought 2 .D. 
ver Cardinal Cornaro and Two more cnt 

is ſoon as this Change was known ſeveral | 
others, as uſually happens in Conclaves; 
ried away by Meanneſs of Spirit or Am- 
ition, ſtrove not to be the laſt in offering 
cir Service, by which means that very 
Night the Cardinal de” Medici was unani- Cardinal 
ouſly adored' as Pontiff, and the next 
| orning the 19th of November, wag Pope. 
lected, according to Form, with the 
ſual ſolemn Scrutiny, that Day Two 
Fears on which he had entered trium- 
aan into Milan. It was believed that 
> vaſt, Number of Benefices and eccleſi- 
ical Poſts of which he was in Poſſeſſion. 
belt his Election, for when the 
ardinals came into the Conclave they 
nanimouſly ſigned a Convention, by which 
all the eceleſiaſtical Revenues of the Perſon 
elected, ſnquld be equally divided amongſt 
de. reſt of the College. He intended to- 
retain the Name of Julius, but being told 
by ſome Cardinals that it had been ob- 
ſerved, that thoſe who after their Election "EPI 
had not chang ed their Names; had died the Name 
vithin the Yew, he aſſumed the Name off Clemen- 


VII. 
Clement 
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A. D. Clement VII. either becauſe the Feſtivi 
2%: , of that Saint was near, or alluding to hi 


andtho after he was admitted by the College, 
he had dhſtinately ſtood out to the ”_ 


Worth of the Perſon who: was ſeated: in 
the Chair, becauſe he united the Sovereign 
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taken into Favour the Cardinal of V 
terra with all his Adherents, notwith. 
| that Adrian, when he was draw. 
ing near his End, bad declared that Car. 
ble of aſſiſting at the Conclaye, 


We the Election of — 


Ae vandals hadith) na Pops was i 
the higheſt Reputation in all Parts, and the 
Delay made in his Election, greater than 
had been for a long time, ſeemed to be re- 
eompenfed by the vaſt Authority and 


Power he had in Florence, to the extenſive 
Power of the: Church, becauſe he had for 
ſo many Years under Leo. exerciſed in 4 
manner the whole Power of the Ponti- 
fieate; becauſe he was reputed to be a 
Perſon. of Gravity and firm to his Re- 


ſiolutions, and becauſe ſeveral Actions 
which ** Leo, being attri- 


buted 
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buted to him, every one pronounced him 
to be a Perſon full of Ambition, of a 
great and turbulent Spirit, paſſionately de- 


97 
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ay 
— N 


ſirous of Novelties, to which may be added 


that he was no ways addicted to Diverſi- 
ons, and as it wasknown that he had applied 
himſelf ſeriouſly to Buſineſs, every one ex- 
pected very grand and extraordinary At- 
chievements. His Election at once 
reſtored abſolute Security to the State of the 
Church, for the Duke of Ferrara, terri- 
fied at the Election of ſo reſolute a Perſon, 
and giving over all Hopes of obtaining 
Modena by the Coming of the Viceroy 
of Naples, and truſting ſtill leſs to the 


French Meſſengers, who by Means of 


Teodoro Trivulzi came to make him vaſt 
Offers if he would enter into their Alli- 
ance, after leaving ſufficient Garriſons in 
Reggio and Rubiera, returned to Ferrara. 


The Affairs in Romagna were alſo quieted, 


where Gibvanni da Saſſatella, who, in the 
Life of Adrian, had been driven away by 
the Ghibellines, ſince his Death, at the 


Head of a good Number of Guelfs, was 
Vol. VIII. G returned 
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Arona 


beſie 
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returned into that Country under the. 


Pretext of diſtreſſing the oppoſite Faction, 
but in reality by the Encouragement of the 
Frentb. 


Bor as foon as the French Army was 
diſpoſed between Biagraſſa and Roſe, the 
Admiral, retaining only Four thouſand 
Swifs, diſbanded the Troops of Dauphine 
and the Languedoc Foot as uſeleſs, and ſent 
the heavy Artillery on the other Side the 


Tofino, determining to wait in his Camp 
for the Supplies that were getting ready in 


France, not being in the leaſt apprehen- 
five of being forced, and having Provi- 
ſions in Plenty. But not to be idle he 
ordered Renzo, with Seven Thouſand 
Talians, to beſiege Arona, a ſtrong Place 


on the Borders of the Lago Maggiore, 


in the Poſſeſſion of Anchiſe Visconti; 


but Proſpero Colonna (ent a Suecour of 


Twelve Hundred Foot to reinforce it. 


The Caſtle of Arona commands the Town, 


which, on that account, is of no Uſe to any 


one without the Caſtle. Renzo therefore 


laid Siege to the Caſtle, but after giving 


ſeveral Aſſaults to no Purpoſe, for almoſt a 


Month 
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Month together, with the Loſs of many 
of his Men, he broke up the Siege, con- 
frming the Opinion that had been ſome 
time ſince entertained of him by the 
Ttalians, that none of his Actions, ſince 


the Siege of Crema, had been anſwera- 


ble to his Defence of that Town, 
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— mms 


PROSPERO Was all this while drawing Death of 
near his End, haying been for Eight? Proſpers 


Months in a languiſhing Condition, not 
without ſomeSuſpicion of Poiſon, or a Love 
Potion. He had once been jealous of the Ar- 
rival of the Vieeroy, but now finding him- 
ſelf unable to carry on the Bufineſs of the 
War, was very ſollicitous for his Com- 
ing. The Viceroy at laſt arrived, but 
when he approached Milan, would not 
for ſeveral Days enter the Town, out of 
Reſpect and Regard to the Merits and 


Colonnas 


Reputation of ſo famous a General ; but” 


when he heard hewas at the laſt Extremity 
and delirious, he would riot loſe the Satis- 
faction of having the Sightof ſogreataMan, 
and came to his Bedſide a few Hours be- 
fore his Death; tho' ſome have aſſerted 
that he did not enter Milan before he ex- 
| G 2 pired, 
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\ 


4. D. pired, which was on the laſt Day but 
Done of the Year. He was no doubt re- 
His Cha- puted a famous General, and his Repu. 
rafter. tation and Authority were very much 
increaſed in his latter Days. By a long 
Experience he made himſelf a perfect 

- Maſter of the military Art, yet he was not 

quick in embracing the Opportunities 
which were offered him from the Diſor- 

ders and Weakneſs of his Adverſaries; 

but by ſuch Proceedings he gave alſo 
little Opportunity to the Enemy for 
diſtreſſing him. He was naturally very 

flow in his Undertakings, and may deſer- 

vedly be called the Cunctator *. But the 
World is juſtly indebted to Proſpero for 


teaching how to carry on a War more 


Pad effectually with Counſel than with the 


new Way Sword, and the Art of defending States 


CO without running the Riſque of a Battle 


. without Neceffity. In our Days the Man- 

ner of making War his undergone ſeveral 

* Variations; for, before the Expedition of 
Way. Charles VIII. into Italy, the Strength of 
| \ an 

* This Title of Cunctator, which fignifies the Delayer, 


was given to Fabius Maximus when he obſtructed Hanni- 
bal's Progreſs in italy by avoiding an Action. 
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heavy Armour than in Foot. The In- 
ſtruments for battering Towns were ex- 
treamly inconvenient for Carriage, and 
unhandy when put to Uſe : Battles were 
often given, yet the Slaughter was not 
conſiderable, and little Blood was ſpilt. 
When any Town was befieged, tho' 
never ſo ſmall or weak, it would hold 
out for ſeveral Days againſt a ſtrong Ar- 
my, not ſo much thro' the Skill of the 
Befieged as from the Unſkilfalneſs of the 
Beſiegers, which rendered it very difficult 
for any Prince to get Poſſeſſion of his 
But ſince the Arrival 
of Charles in Ttaly the Tertor of Fo- 
reigners, the Ferocity of a differently diſci- 


plined Infantry, and above all the Execu- 


tion of the Artillery, have filled the Minds 
of the Talians with Terror, and con- 
vinced them that there was no Hopes of 
defending themſelves without keeping the 
Field; for the Men in Garriſons, quite igno- 
rant how to defend the Towns, gave them 
up at the firſt Approach of the Enemy, 
and if any had the Courage to reſiſt, in a 


few Days they were nat able to ſtand the 


G 3 Aſſault. 
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an Army conſiſted more of Horſe in 4. P. 


1523. 
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4 D. Aſſault. Thus the Kingdom of Naples 
wand the Dutchy of Milan were attacked 


and taken, as one may ſay, the ſame Day, 
Thus the Venetians, after the Loſs of one 
Battle, immediately abandoned all their 
Terra Firma. In the ſame manner the 


French, at the very Sight of the Enemy, 


deſerted the Dutchy of Milan. Mankind, 


terrified at the eaſy Loſs of their Towns 
by theſe deſtructive Inſtruments, applied 


all their Wits and Art to find out Me- 
thods of Defence, and with ſuch Succeſs 
that they have fortified even their ſmalleſt 
Towns, with Ramparts, Ditches, Flanks, 
Outworks, and Baſtions, whence being 
aſſiſted by a numerous Artillery, which 
does more Execution in the Defence 

than' in the Siege of Places, the Towns 

are rendered ſecure, it being a very hard 
matter to take a Town fortified in ſuch 
a Manner. The Recovery of Otranto 
from the Turks in our Forefathers 
Times, gave us perhaps the firſt No- 
tions of ſuch Sort of Fortifications ; for 


Alfonſo Duke of Calabria, on entering 


that Town, found that the Oflaomans had 


made ſeveral Works unknown to the 


Italians, 
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Taliant, but the Memory of them had A., D. 


15239 


been only retained, for they were never 


put in Practice. Profpero by theſe Arts, 
much to his Honour, twice defended 
the Dutchy of Milan, he being the only 
or the - chief Perſon who uſed them 
both defenſively and offenſively; for by cut- 
ting off his Enemy's Proviſions, and pro- 
longing the War, he conſumed them 
with Wearineſs, Length of Time, 
Poverty and Diſorders. In this manner 
he both defended himſelf and conquered 
without fighting, and even without 
drawing a Sword, or breaking a ſingle 
Lance. His Example has been ſince fol- 


lowed, and many Wars, that had laſted 


for ſeveral Months, have been termi- 
nated more by Induſtry and good Ma- 


p 4; 
. . 


nagement, and making a proper Uſe of 


all Advantages, than by Battles, 


Sucn were the Tranſactions of the 


Year 1523 in Hab, and the ſame Vear 


there were great Expectations from the 


Preparations that were making beyond 
the Mountains, which produced Effects 


not worthy of ſuch - great Princes, for 
G 4 Cz/ar 
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Czſar and the King of England had 


agreed with the Duke of Bourbon, that 


they would with mighty Armies make 
an Irruption, one into Pzcardy, the other 
into Guyenne; but the Motions of the 
King of England in Picardy were to 


little Purpoſe, and the Attempt of Bour- 


bon in Burgundy ſoon came to nothing ; 


for not being able to pay his German 


Foot, ſome of the Officers agreed with 


the King of France, and withdrew Part of 
their Troops, and Bourbon deſpairing of Suc- 


a Spaniard: 


invade 
France, 


ceſs in France went to Milan, where Ceſar 
not liking he ſhould go to Spain, leſt per- 
haps he ſhould perfect the Matrimony, 
which he did not defire ſhould take Place, 
ſent him by Buren the Title of his Lieu- 
tenant General in Taly, defiring him to 
continue there, Nor did Cefar's Af. 
fairs on the Side of Spain proceed ac- 
cording to his Wiſhes ; for tho' ſolli- 
citous for the War he was arrived at 
Pampelona, in order to enter France in 
Perſon, and had already ſent the Army 
beyond the Pyrenean Mountains, which 
had taken Sauterre, not far diſtant from 
St. Jean du Pied de Part, yet his Power 
| not 
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not being equal to his Eagerneſs, for 4. D. 
want of Money he could not ſubſiſt . 


ſuch a Number of Forces as was neceſſary 
for ſo great an Undertaking; nor had he 
been able on the ſame account to aſſem- 


ble his Army, till towards the latter End 


of the Vear; and the Coldneſs of the Sea- 
ſon with the Scarcity of Proviſions, that 
could not be eaſily conveyed at ſuch a 
Diſtance, were additional Difficulties, 


which at laſt obliged him to diſband this 1 
Army, which had been aſſembled againſt band — 


the Advice of almoſt all his Council. And 
Federigo of Taledo, Duke of Alva, a No- 
bleman of great Age and Authority, did 
not ſcruple ſaying in the Heat of the War, 


that Charles in many Things reſembled 


Ferdinando, his Grandfather by the Mo- 


ther's Side, but in this Expedition he 


acted more like Maximilian, his Grand- 
father by the Father's Side. 


Wr are nowentering on the Year 1524, 
in the Beginning of which Cæſars Com- 
manders, taking Advantage of the Diſ- 


vel of the French, they ſhould be 


able 


1524. - 
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4. P. able. to put an End to the War: For 


dis Purpoſe they ſent for the Duke of 
Urbino, and Pietro da Peſaro, the Vene- 

tian Proveditor, to come to Milan, in 

order to conſult on the future Opera- 

tions: When it was unanimouſly reſolved 

that as ſoon as the Six thouſand Germans 

which the Viceroy had ordered to be 
enliſted, were arrived at Milan, the Impe- 
rial and Venetian Army ſhould jointly 
approach the Enemy, and expel them 

from that State with Sword or Famine. 

As they were perſuaded they had a ſuffi- 

cient Force to compaſs this Deſign, there 
remained -no other Obſtacle than the 
Difficulty of raiſing Money; for as the Sol- 

Searcity diery were greatly in Arrears, there was 
of Money no Hopes - of making them march out of 
_— _—_ Milan, or the other Towns, till they wert 
my. paid; nor was it leſs neceſſary, while the 
Army kept the Field, to make Proviſion 
for the ordinary Courſe of Payments. To 
remove theſe Difficulties in part, the Mi- 
laneſe, being heartily tired of the War, 
raiſed Ninety "Thouſand Ducats amongſt 
n and lent them chearfully to the 
Duke, 
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Duke, whoſe Punctaality had already 4. P. 
been experienced, when he repaid them LE, 


out of his Tteaſury the Sums they had 
advanced when © Laarrech lay before 
Milan. The Pope alſo at this Juncture 
gave a helping Hand ; for, dreading by 
what had paſt, the Effects of a French 
Victory, unknown to the Meflengers ſent 
by the King of Francr, to wham he 
pretended the contrary, he very private- 
ly gave Cæſars Ambaſſadors Thirty 
Thouſand Ducats, and inſiſted that the 
Florentines, of whom the Viceroy de- 
manded a freſh Contribution, by Virtue. 

of the Confederacy made in Adrran's 
Time, ſhould pay Thirty Thouſand Dus 
cats in full of all Demands, Not: that 
the Pope had any Intention to ſhew fot the 
future any Partiality to either of the con- 

tending Parties: On the contrary, his Im- 
partiality was plainly ſeen; for when Ceſar 


and the King, on his Aſſumption to the cinen is 


Pontificate, ſent him, one Buren, and the reſolved to 
8 . ſtand neu · 
other San Maſſan, to engage him in their ter be- 


Intereſt, he hearkehed to neither, but Ween the 
reſolved, as ſoon as the preſent Diſturbances and the 


were compoſed, to proceed with that Mo- 
| deration 
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4. D. deration in Differences between Chriſtian 
Princes as was proper for a Roman Pontiff, 


and, without ſnewing any particular Pro- 
penſity to either, uſe his utmoſt Endea- 


vours to diſpoſe them to Peace. This 


Behaviour was at that Time agreeable to 
the King of France, who feared that 


Clement entertained the ſame ill Diſpoſition 


towards him now he was Pope, as he had 
when Cardinal; Cæſar on the contrary 
was diſpleaſed, thinking his paſt Friendſhip, 
and, fince Leo's Death, the Intereſt he had 
given him for his Election, ought to have 
induced him not to ſeparate from him ; 
wherefore he took it very ill when it was 
ſignified to him, on the Part of the Pontiff, 
that tho' he. had not diveſted himſelf of 
the Benevolence which he. had hitherto 


. entertained for him, yet fince he had now 


laid afide the private Perſon, and was be- 
come a common Father, he was in Duty 
bound for the future to diſpenſe com- 
mon Duties. 


Bur whilſt the Viceroy was getting 
himſelf in Readineſs to march againſt the 


Enemy, he ſent Giovanni de Medici to 


beſiege 
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beſiege Marignano, which together with 4. D. 
the Caſtle ſurrendered ; and a few Days 1524- j 


after the Marquis of Peſcara, who, not 
being diſpoſed to ſerve under Profpero 
Colonna, did not come to the Army till 
that General was at the laſt Extremity, 
being informed that Bayard was poſted 
in Rebecco with Three Hundred Light 
Horſe, and a good Body of Foot, in 
conjunction with Giovanni de Medici, he 


Mari o 


ſuddenly attacked them, and took moſt = taken. 


of their Men, with their Horſes, and diſ- 


Marquis 
of Peſcara 


perſed and put to Flight the reſt; thenrous a 


with all Speed he retired to Milan, that he — | 


might not give Time for thoſe in Bia- 
graſſa to purſue him. His Induſtry and 
Valour were much cried up on this 
Occafion, but much more his Speed; 
for Rebecco is but Two Miles diſtant 
from Biagraſſa, but is Seventeen from 
Milan, from whence he had ſet out. 


| Tut State of the War was now re- 
duced to this Point, that the Hopes of 
the French conſiſted in their Enemy's 
Want of Money, and thoſe of the Im- 
perialiſts in their Adverſary's Want of 
| Proviſions, 
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4. D. Proviſions, for they could not think of 
(Avflilodging them by Force from their 
very ſtrong Camp of Biagraſſa; yet both 
Parties expected Succaurs, theſe of Ger- 
man Foot, and the other of Swyſs and 
other Foot. The Admiral ſet Fire to the 
Town of Reſa, and withdrew the Garri- 
ſon to Biagraſſa, and to annoy the Ene- 
my made Excurſions all oyer the Coun- 
try, burning and deftroying every Thing 
before him. But the German Foot being at 
laſt arrived the Imperial Army, conſiſting of 
Sixteen HyndredMen at Arms, Fifteen Hun- 
dred Light Horſe, Seven Thouſand Sani- 
ard, Twelve Thouand Germans, and Fifteen 
Hundred Talians, with the Duke of Milan, 
the Duke of Bourbon, the Viceroy and the 
Marquis of Peſcaraattheir Head, after Four 
Thouſand Foot had been left to guard 
Imperial Milan, went and encamped at Venaſco, 
— f where a few Days after the Duke of 
to tnaſco. Urbino joined them with Six Hundred 
Men at Arms, Six Hundred Light Horſe, 
and Six Thouſand Venetian Foot. The 
Caſtle of Cremona, in the mean Time, 
2 of not being able to hold out any 
ſurrender longer for Want of Food, and _—_— 
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da Bozzole having in vain attempted to 3 — 
relieve it, ſurrendered to the Imperialiſts. yay. 
After this the Ceſarean Army marched 


to Caſera Five Miles diſtant from Bia- 
graſſa, where the Admiral, after diſtri- 


and Aleſſandria, had poſted himſelf with 
Eight Hundred Lances, Eight Thou- 


ſand Swiſs, which a few Days after 


were increaſed with Three Thouſand 
more, Four Thouſand [takan, and Two 
Thouſand German Foot, and having as yet 
ſufficient Quantity of Proviſions in the 
Army and neighbouring Towns for 
Two Months, it was impoſſible to at- 
tack him in his ſtrong Entrenchments 
without the utmoſt Hazard. Where- 
fore the Imperialiſts had very often at- 
tempted to paſs the Teſno, in order to 
take thoſe Towns which ſupplied the 
Enemy with Neceſſaries on that Side, 
and prevent what Succours might come 
from France from joining the Army, 
but were always fearful that ſuch a Step 
might endanger Milan, till at laſt, conſi- 

| - dering 


tion of the 
buting Two Hundred Lances and Five French 


Thouſand Foot between Lodi, Novara, Army. 
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A. D. Proviſions, for they could not think of 
I dldodeing them by Force from their 
ll yery ſtrong Camp of Biagraſſa; yet both 
_ es Parties expected Succaurs, theſe of Ger- 
man Foot, and the other of Swy/s and 
| other Foot. The Admiral ſet Fire to the 
| Town of Roſa, and withdrew the Garri- 
1 ſon to Biagraſſa, and to annoy the Ene- 
my made Excurſions all oyer the Coun- 


| | | try, burning and deftroying every Thing 
| before him. But the German Foot being at 
Fil laſt arrived the Imperial Army, conſiſting of 
| Sixteen Hundred Men at Arms, Fifteen Hun- 
tt dred Light Horſe, Seven Thouſand Spani- 
1 Es ard, Twelve Thouand Germans, and Fifteen 
Hundred Tetiens, with the Duke of Milan, 
the Duke of Bourbon, the Viceroy and the 
Marquis of Pęſcara at their Head, after Four 
Thouſand Foot had been left to guard 
Imperial Milan, went and encamped at Venaſco, 
my where a few Days after the Duke of 
to/enaſco. Urbino joined them with Six Hundred 
Men at Arms, Six Hundred Light Horſe, 
and Six Thouſand Venetian Foot. The 
Caſtle of Cremona, in the mean Time, 
Gt of not being able to hold out any 
ſurrenders longer for Want of Food, and * 
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da Bozzole having in vain attempted to A. * 
relieve it, ſurrendered to the Imperialiſts. 54 . 


After this the Ceſarean Army marched 
to Caſera Five Miles diſtant from Big- 


graſſa, where the Admiral, after diſtri- Peſerip- 


tion of the 
buting Two Hundred Lances and Five French 


Thouſand Foot between Lodi, Novara, . 


and Aleſſandria, had poſted himſelf with 
Eight Hundred Lances, Eight Thou- 
ſand Swiſs, which a few Days after 
were increaſed with Three Thouſand 
more, Four Thouſand [takan, and Two 
Thouſand German Foot, and having as yet 
ſufficient Quantity of Proviſions in the 
Army and neighbouring Towns for 
Two Months, it was impoſſible to at- 
tack him in his ſtrong Entrenchments 
without the utmoſt Hazard. Where- 
fore the Imperialiſts had very often at- 
tempted to paſs the Teſo, in order to 
take thoſe Towns which ſupplied the 
Enemy with Neceſſaries on that Side, 
and prevent what Succours might come 
from France from joining the Army, 
but were always fearful that ſuch a Step 
might endanger Milan, till at laſt, conſi- 

- dering 
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4..D. dering the Confidence they might repoſe 

i the People of that City, they thought 

a very large Garriſon was not neceſſary, 

and therefore came to a Reſolution of 

paſſing that River, and the Duke with 

Giovanni de Medici returned to Milan, 

where the Garriſon now conſiſted of Six 

Thouſand Foot. On the Second Day of 

March the Army paſſed the Teſino, near 

Padia, over Three Bridges, the main Body 

quartered at Gambalo, and the Remainder 

were diſtributed in the neighbouring Vil- 

lages. On occaſion of this Paſſage the 

Admiral, to ſecure Vigevano, ſent thither 

immediately Renzo da Ceri, and. Five 

Days after fearing he ſhould loſe that 

Town, and the reſt of the Lomellina, which 

if taken would leave him in a manner 

befieged, decamped with his whole 
Army, leaving One Hundred Horſe and 

One Thouſand Foot at Biagraſſa. He 

placed his Van-guard before Vigevano, 

and the main Body at Mortara, Two 

Miles from Gambalo, where the Viceroy 

was poſted ; he was very fafe in this Situa- 

tion, had Plenty of Proviſions, and a ſecure 

Communication with the Monferrato, 

Vercell:, 
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Vercelli, and Novara, and the Places A. P. 


being near many others, all Neceſſaries 
paſſed from Town to Town with as much 
Eaſe as if they were under a Convoy... 


Tax Admiral for two Days ſucceſſively 
offered Battle to the Enemy, who, tho' 
ſenſible of their ſuperior Numbers, and 
Valour of their Men, refuſed to fight, 
not being willing to put to Chance their 
almoſt certain Hopes of Victory, for by 
ſome intercepted Letters they were 
informed the Enemy began to want Mo- 
ney. | 7 


AFTER the Imperial Army had paſſed 


the Teo, the Duke of Urbino with the 


Venetian Troops laid Siege to Garlaſco, 
a Town ſtrongly fituated, and well for- 
tified with Ditches and Ramparts, and 
garriſoned by Four Hundred Talian 
Foot, which lying on the other Side 
of the Tefino, between Pavia and Tru- 
| mello, where he had deſigned to encamp, 
intercepted the Acceſs of Proviſions, not 


only to him, but to all the reſt- of the 


Army. On his Arrival he raiſed a Bat- 
Vo. VIII. H tery, 


1524. 
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4 D. _ and gave, the fame Day, the Aſ- 

AA fault, in which being repulſed, many 
of his Men, and ſome of thoſe of Giovanni 
de Medici, paſſed the Ditches up to their 
Necks in Water, and made ſo vigorous 
an Attack, that they forced their Way 
into the Town with en Slaughter of 
the Enemy. 


Tun Imperial n moved nme 
to San Giorgio near Pieve al Carro, with 
an Intent of laying Siege to Sariirano, ſitu- 

ated on the Side of the Po, a ſtrong 
Town which lay convenient for pre- 
venting Proviſions going- to the French. 
The Care of this Place was committed 
to Ugo Pepoli, and Giovanni Birago ; it 
had in Garriſon ſome Horſe and Six 
Hundred Foot; but Giovanni d Urbino, 
arriving with ſome Artillery and Two 
Thouſand Spaniards, took firſt the Town t 
and then the Fort, putting the common © 
Soldiers to the Sword, and miaking the tl 
Officers Priſoners: The French were on Ir 
their March to ſuccour Sartirano, but 7 
J were prevented by the Speed of the 
. Enemy,” and on hearing on the Road 
= what 
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what had happened, they ſtopped with 2 — 
their whole Army at Monza. Neither 4 C 


had the French better Succeſs in other 
Parts of the Dutchy; for-the Garriſon 


of Milan forced: the Town of San. 
Giorgio, that lay beyond Monza, from 
whence thoſe of Biagraſſa were ſup- 


plied with Proviſions, to ſurrender. Vi- 
telli recovered Stradblla, where the In- 
habitants had ſent: for the French quar- 
tered in Ladi, on account of the ill 
Uſage they received from the. German 
Garriſon. Pages Luazaſco meeting 2 
ſtrong Body of French Horſe put them 
to Flight,; and Federigo da Bozzole 
having ſet out from Ladi to make an 
Attempt on Pizzicbitone returned with 
Shame inſtead of Victory, being repulſed 
after many of his Men had been killed 
and many wounded. The only Advan- 


tage they obtained was the intercepting 


of Fourteen Thouſand Ducats ſent to 
the Army by Cz/ſar, which were ſeized 


in an Excurſion between Ae and 


Ti ortona. 


*, f 6 * | 4 
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GY In the Midſt of theſe Difficulties, two 
Things kept up the Admiral's Spirits, 
one his Hopes of a Diverſion, the other 
of a ſpeedy Succour; for the King had 
ſent, by the Mountain of Mongineura, 
Four Hundred  Lances, which were to 
be joined by Ten Thouſand Swiſs, and 
Renzo da Ceri was conducting Five 
Thouſand new enliſted- Griſons, by the 
Way of Val di Saſſina into the Terri- 
tory of Bergamo, whence they were to 
proceed to join Federigo da Bool 
who had with him a good Number of 
Talian Foot. The Admiral expected 
that the Imperialiſts on their Arrival would 
be obliged to repaſs the Tefno, for the 
Security of Milan. The Duke of Milan 
ſent Giovynni de Medici againſt thoſe 
Forces, with Fifty Men at Arms, Three 
Hundred Light Horſe, and Three 
Thouſand Foot, who joining Three Hun- 
dred Men at Arms, Three Hundred 
Light Horſe, and Four Thouſand Fot 
of the Yenetians, approached the Enemy 
who was at Cravina, a Country Seat be- 
;fween the Rivers: Adda and Brembo, 

Eight 
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Eight Miles diſtant. from Bergamo, and 
with Part of his Men made Excurſions 
to their very Camp. But the Sit, the 
Third Day after their Arrival, com- 
plaining that in Cravina they had nei- 
ther found Money nor Horſe, nor another 
Body of Foot, as they had been promiſed 
by Renzo, returned into their own Coun- 


try. 


AFTER the Swiſs had broke up, Gov. 
de” Medici took Caravaggio, and then 
paſſing the Aada with the Artillery de- 
ſtroyed the Bridge of the French at 
Bufaloro on the Teſno. Biagraſſa was 
now the only Place remaining in Poſſeſſion 
of the French between Milan and the 
Tefino, it was well ſtored with Provi- 
ſions, and had a Garriſon of One Thou- 
ſand Foot under Girolamo Carucciolo a 
Neapolitan. This Town being ſituated on 
the great Canal, was of great Hindrance 
to the Proviſions which were uſually ſent 
that Way to Milan. The Duke took 
with him to this Siege Giovanni de Me- 
dici, and was accompanied by all the Mi- 
langſe Youth as well as Soldiery, and 

H 3 having 
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3 D. having battered the Walls from Sun- 
Dit til! Noon, the Town was taken that 
very Day, to the great Honour of Giov. 
d Medici, who on this Occaſion gave 
Marks not only of a ſupetior Valour, but 
ated with as much Prudence and Au- 
thority as could be expected from any great 
General. Caracciolo was taken Priſoner, 
many of the Garriſon were killed in the 
Action, and Medici ordered ſeveral who 
had deſerted from him to be hanged, 
As ſoon as the Town was taken thoſe 
in the Caſtle capitulated, and ſurrendered 
on a Promiſe of Safety for their Perſons, 
This Victory was joyful News for the 
Inhabitants of Milan, but their Misfgr- 
tune, without Compariſon, exceeded their 
Joy. For the Plague that had begun 
in Biagraſſa, by means of Goods carried 
away in the Plunder was tranſported to 
Milan, and a peſtilential Contagion being 
ſpread, it made ſuch a Havock, that in 
Milan only Fifty Thouſand Perſons were 


carried off, 


Tur 


"HE 
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Tux Whole of the War was now cen- 
tered on the other Side the Te/ino, — 
the Admiral after the Loſs of Sartirano, 
on a new Approach of the Imperialiſts, 

abandoned Mortara, and in Two Marches 
arrived at Nevara with his Army greatly 
diminiſhed, for many of his Foot and of 
his Lances alſo had filed off and were 
returned to France, ſo that he had no other 
Meaſures to take than to gain Time, till 


he could be joined by Eight Thouſand 


Swiſs, who were arrived in the Neigh- 
bourhood of Jurea. On the other Hand 
the Imperialiſts, intent on preventing this 
Succour, and reducing the Enemy into 
Difficulties by cutting off their Proviſions, 
poſſeſſed themſelves of the Villages round 
Novara, putting to the Sword the French 
who had been left to guard them; and after 
placing a Garriſon in Vercelli to prevent 
the Swiſs from entering that Town, 
poſted themſelves at Biandra, a 
Place between Vercelli and Novara, 
where their Camp was ſurrounded by 
Ditches, Trees and Waters. At laſt 
the Admiral being informed that the 

H 4 Swiſs 
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A. D. Swiſs were moved from Jurea, and had 


* — 


WAA) balted at the River Sh, which they had 
not been able to to paſs on account of the 


Height of the Waters, and being deſirous 


to join them, in order, as it was thought, 
to make a ſecure Retreat, quitted Novara, 
and went and encamped on the fame Ri- 


ver; where being in Want of Proviſions, 


and his Men daily deſerting, he ordered a 


Bridge to be laid between Romagnana and 


Gattinara, whilſt the Enemy from Bian- 
dra had marched to Briona, and from 
thence formed their Camp within two 
Miles of Romagnana. The French thus 
ſtrengthened paſſed the River the Day fol- 
lowing, and if the Enemy had narrowly 
watched their Motions, it was thought 
they might have obtained that Day a 
compleat Victory. But their Generals dif- 


fered in their Counſels, ſome being de- 


ſirous to fight, others to let them depart 


unmoleſted. Nor indeed did military Af- 


fairs in the Imperial Army ſeem to be 
conducted with proper Care and Atten- 
tion. The Marquis of Peſcara was the 
ſole Perſon who, for a conſtant Steadineſs 
in all his Actions, ſeemed worthy of being 

entruſted 
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entruſted with the ſupreme Power; but 4. D. 
the other Commanders, envious of his box: a 
Merit and Glory, fought ratner to ob- 
ſcure his Fame by deſpiſing and con- 
tradicting his Counſels, than to augment 
his Credit by concurring with him. It 
was late in the Day when the News of 
the Departure of the French reached the 
Imperial Camp; but as ſoon as it was known 
many Light Horſe, and many Foot in adiſ- 
orderly manner, without Colours, waded 
the River and followed them, and coming 
up to their Rear, began to ſkirmiſh ; the 
French fighting and marching forwards 
ſuſtained them for a long Time, yet at laſt 
they left behind Seven Pieces of Artillery 
and a very great Quantity of Ammunition 
and Proviſions, beſides Part of the Bag- 
gage of the Horſe and Foot, and had © 
many of their Men killed in fighting. 
They made a Feint as if they intended to 
lodge at Gattinara, a Mile diſtant 
from Romagnana, and at the fame Time 
ſecretly ſent forward their Baggage and 
Artillery. But as ſoon as the Enemy, 
imagining they had taken up their Quar- 
ters at Gattinara, had begun to retire, 


they 
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4 D marched on Six Miles farther to Raviſing 


2624 


with a flow March, and in very good 


which lies towards Jurea. The Impe- 
© rialiſts lodged quietly the ſame Night on 
the River, but paſſed it as ſoon as the 
Moon began. to ſhine, though not follow. 
ed by the Venetians, who being entered 
into the Territory of the Duke of Savq, 
thought they had already exceeded the 
Obligation of their Confederacy by which 
they were only engaged to 3 the 
Dutch of Milan. The French proceeded 


Order, and having placed the Sui in the 
Rear, they repulſed the firſt Horſe and 
Foot that overtook and attacked them in 
a diſorderly manner TwWẽ o Miles beyond 


Ravuiſingo. On the Arrival of the Mar- 


quis of Peſcara the Fight was renewed, 
but not in ſuch a Manner as to ſtop the 
March of the French, who in this laſt 
Skirmiſh loſt Giovanni Gabaneo, and Monſ. 
de Bayard, who having received a Muſ- 
quet Shot was made Priſoner, and died 
ſoon after of his Wound. The Marquis, 
tho by this time he had been joined by 
a good Number of his Men, did not think 
it proper to continue the Purſuit without 

the 
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the Aſſiſtance of the whole Army and 4, 
the Artillery; and thus both French and 3 


Sw without farther Moleſtation returned 
to their own Habitations, after leaving at 
Bauri, beyound Furea, Fifteen Pieces of 
Artillery to the Care of Three Hundred 
Swiſs, and one of the Lords of that 
Country ; but this did not ſecure them, 
for the Imperial Generals on Notice given 
ſent and ſeized them. The conquering 
Army was afterwards divided into ſeveral 
Bodies. The Duke of Urbino was order- 
ed to Lodi, the Marquis of Peſcara to 
Zleſſandria ; thoſe two Cities only remain- 
ing in Poſſeſſion of the French, for Novara. 
on the Approach of the Duke of Milan 
and Giovanni de Medici, had ſurrendered. 
The Viceroy undertook to march againſt 
Rotellino, who with Four Hundred Lances 
had paſſed the Mountains; but he, on 
hearing of the Admiral's Retreat, returned 
immediately into France. Nor did Boiſſi 
and Giulio da Sanſeverino, to whoſe Care 
the Defence of Aleſſandria was committed, 
make any Reſiſtance : And Federigo, after 
obtaining a few Days time to certify 
himſelf of the Admiral's Departure, gave 


bo 


a4 THA HIS T/QRY OF 
A. D. up Ladi, on Condition of having Liberty 
LS) to tranſport his Italian Foot into France, 
as had been permitted to thoſe in 
Aleſſandria, and theſe Troops, which 
in both Cities amounted to about Five 
Thouſand Men, were afterwards of 
ſignal Service to the King of France. 


Tus ended the War againſt the 
Dutchy of Milan, under the Direction 
of the Admiral'; by which the Power 
of the King of France receiving no Di- 
minution, and the Roots of Evils not 
being extirpated, but only covered, new 
Calamities were expected to ariſe; for tho 
Taly was freed from its preſent Diſaſters, 
it was not free from Jealouſies of their 
being renewed. Cæſar however, at the 
Perſuaſion of the Duke of Baurbon, and 
invited by the Hopes that his Autho- 
rity would be of very great Moment, 
attempted to transfer the Seat of the 
War into France, in concert with the 
King of England. | 
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Ix the Begidinind of this Year he lid 3 
Siege to Fonterabia, a very ſmall Town 
on the Frontiers of Spain and France; and 
tho it was plentifully provided with 
military Stores, Victuals and Men, who 
had ſufficient Notice to repair the old 
and raiſe new Fortifications, yet for want 
of Experience they made them with ſo 
little Skill, that finding themſelves ex- 
poſed to the Fire of the Enemy, they 
were ſoon obliged to capitulate, and ſur- 
rendered on Condition of omar for their 


Perſons. 1 s Kasia 1 


Ar rx. the Recovery of. Ruedi The Pope 


Czſar formed greater Projects, and there» -— ond 


fore paid little Regard. to the, Perſuaſions 
and Authority of the Pope, who in the 
Beginning of this Vear had ſent to him 
and to the Kings of England and France, 
to ſollicit them to enter into a Treaty of 


Peace, or at leaſt agree to a Suſpenſion of 
Arms, but with little Hopes of Supgeßg. 


The King of France, not expecting to ob- 

tain a Peace anſwerable to his Wich was 

defirous wh a Tyo Years, Truce ; ; whilſt... 
| hs Cæſar, 
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A. D. Ceſar, deſpiſing a Truce, which would 


1524. 


oaly give Time to the King to be bet- 
ter prepared for a new War, wanted 
Peace and any Sort of Convention 
made by the Pope was diſagreeable to 
the King of England, from a Deſire he had 


entertained of being conſtituted the ſole 


Mediator, to which he was perſuaded 


by the ambitious Counſels of the Car- 


Cardinal dinal of Vn. This Man, tho' of a 


Molſey. 


very low Extraction and deſpicable 
Blood, found means to gain ſuch an 
Aſcendant over that Prince, as to make 
it evidently appear to every one that 
the King's Orders, without his Appro- 
bation, were ef tio Significancy; and on 
the contrary, whatever Orders he iſſued, 
even without the King's Knowledge, 


were punctually executed. But the King 


and the Cardinal at this Juncture diſſembled 
with Cæſar, and ſeemed ardently deſirous of 


making War againſt France, to which King- 


Pretenſi- 


ons of the 


Engliſb 


dom Henry pretended, for various Reaſons, 
to have a Right, grounding his firſt Claim 


Soyereigus from the Time of Edward III. King of 


to the 


Kingdom England. This Edward, after the Death 
3 % Charles IV. King of France, ſurnamed 


the 


ſe 


Q = 
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the Fair, who in 1328 died without 
Iſue Male, being born of a Siſter of 
Charles, made Inſtances to be declared 
King of France, as the neareſt Male akin 
to the deceaſed King. But he was ex- 


cluded in a general Parliament of France, 


which decreed that; according to the Salic 
Law, which was a very antient Law of 
that Kingdom, not only Females but 
all Deſcendants of the female Line were 
excluded from the Succeſſion. But Ed- 
ward, ſoon after taking upon him the 
Title of Kin gof France, entered that King- 
dom with a powerful Army, and obtained 
ſeveral Victories: both over Philip de 
Vabis, who by general Conſent had been 
declared *Succeſſor to Charles . the Fair, 
and over Fobn his Son, whom he took in a 
Battle, and carried Priſoner into England. 
After ſome: Time he made a Peace with 
fob, who yielding to him ſeveral Pro- 
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vinces and States in the Kingdom of 


France, Edward renounced the Royal 
Title of that Kingdom. But the Arti- 
cles of this Peace not being long com- 
plied with, ſeveral Wars and laſting Truces 
enſued, till Henry V. of Englaxd, enter; 


ing 
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| E D. ing into an Alliance with Philip 
EE of Burgundy, who was fallen out with 


| vereign to agree that, notwithſtanding his 


were 
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n Crown of France on account of the 
Murder of his Father Duke John, wa 
ſo ſucceſsfal againſt Charles the VI. 2 
Lunatic, that he made himſelf Maſter 
of almoſt the whole Kingdom, with Pari; 
its Capital, where meeting with the King 
and Queen, he married their Daughter 
Catherine, prevailing on the diſtracted So- 


Son Charles was living, the Kingdom 
after his own Death ſhould be transferred 
to Catherine and her Children. By Virtue 
of this invalid and unreaſonable Title, after 
Henry's Death, his Son Henry VI. wa 
ſolemnly crowned King of France and 
England in Paris. But Charles, after his 
Father's Death called Charles VII. taking 
Advantage of the bloody Wars which 
afterwards kindled in England 
amongſt the Princes of the Royal Blood, 
expelled the Engliſb out of all their 
Conqueſts in France, excepting Calais, 
and ſent them on the other Side of the 
Ocean : Yet the Kings of England have 
Tontinued to retain the Title of King 


of 
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of France. | Theſe Reaſons: were ſuffici- J. D. 


ent to. excite Henry VIII. to a War, 
who was more ſecure than any other of 
his Predeceſſors in his Kingdom. For 
the Kings of the Houſe of York, which 
gave Name to one of the Factions, having 
depreſſed thoſe of the Houſe of Lancaſter, 
the Name of the other, the Lancaſtrians, 
after the Extinction of the Male Iſſue of 
that Family, exalted to the Throne 
Henry of Richmond, as the neareſt in 
Blood of that Race, who after the Death 
and Overthrow of the Kings his Ad- 
verſaries, that he might reign with the 
greater Security and Authority, married 
a Daughter of Edward the laſt King but 
one of the Houſe of York *. Wherefore 
it appeared that on Henry born of that 
Matrimony were transferred all the Rights 
of both Families, who bore for their En- 
ſigns the Red and White Roſe. Henry 
however was not ſo much induced to take 
up Arms in hopes of conquering the 
Kingdom of France, which he knew 

Vor. VIII. I would 


* The Author, by calling Edv the laſt King but one 
oithe Tort Line, ſeems to have overlooked Edward V. 
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A. D. would be attended with innumerable 

wel Difficulties, as by the Cardinal of Yor#'s 
Sollicitations, who, foreſeeing the many 
Troubles and Inconveniencies which muſt 
neceſſarily ariſe in the Courſe of a War, 
ambitiouſly coveted and expected that the 
King his Maſter would be conſtituted 
Umpire of alt Differences. And, as he 
knew his Authority in ſettling the Articles 
of Peace would have the greateſt Weight, 
he pleaſed, himſelf with the Thoughts 
of making his Name glorious through- 
out the Univerſe, and intended at the 
fame time to eſtabliſh his Intereſt with 
the King of France, to whom he had 
fecretly inclined: And this was the true 
Reaſon why his Engagements at this 
Juncture were not ſo ſtrong as they 
ought to have been, had he really in- 
tended to come .heartily into a War, 
But theſe were ſufficient to confirm 
Ceſar in his Reſolution to take up Arms, 
and a ſtill greater Inducement were the 
Hopes he had placed on the vaſt In- 
tereſt and Authority of the Duke of 
Bourbon in the Kingdom of France, 


which he expected would raiſe conſi- 
derable 
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able 


derable Commetions. in that Country, 4 B. 

ork's Wherefore, tho' many, laying: before him i 
1any the Want of Money, and the uncertain 
nuſt Faith of his Allies, counſelled him to 
Var, fhake off all Thoughts of a War at- 
the tended with ſo many Difficulties, and 
uted to conſent that the Pope might treat 
s he for a Suſpenſion of Arms, he entered into Conſede- 
icles 2 Confederacy with the King of Eng- 1 
ght, land, and the Duke of Bourbon, on theſeſr. the 
ghts Conditions: That the Duke ſhould march — 
1gh- out of Italy into France with Part of the an «Fug 
the Army which was in Laly: As ſoon as * 
ah he had paſſed the Apps, the King of 

had England ſhould pay him One Hundred 

true Thouſand Dacats towards the firſt Month's 

this Expences of the War, and ſhould be 

they afterwards at Liberty either to conti- 

in- nue his monthly Contributions, or to 

War. pats. with a powerful Army into France, 

firm and open the Campaign the firſt Day 

rms, of Juby, and continue his Operations 

the till the End of December, in which Caſe 

In- the States of Flanders ſhould ſupply him 

of with Three Thouſand Horſe, One Thou- 

ance, ſand Foot, and a ſufficient Train of 

onſi- Artillery and Ammunition; That if they 


able 


I 2 proved 
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A. D. proved ſucceſsful the Duke of Bourbon 
i ſhould be reſtored to his Eſtate, which 


had been ſeized by the King, and put 
in Poſſeſſion of Provence, which he 


claimed by Virtue of a Ceſſion made 


by the Duke of Lorrain, after the 
Death of Chnrles VIII. to Anne Dutcheſs 
of Bourbon; and it was to be created into a 
Kingdom in his Favour : That the Duke 
ſhould acknowledge Henry for King of 
France, and pay him Homage, the 
Treaty otherwiſe to be void and null: 
That Bourbon ſhould not enter into any 
Negotiation with the King of France 
without the Conſent of both Parties. 
That Cæſar ſhould at the ſame time 
attack France from the Frontiers of Spain: 
That the Ambaſſadors of Charles and 


Henry ſhould uſe their beſt Endeavours 


to induce. the tartan Powers to contri. 
bute Money towards an Expedition 
which would ſecure them for ever from a 
French War. But in this Point they 
failed of Succeſs ; for the Pope not only 
refuſed to make any Contribution, but 
expreſsly condemned the whole Under- 
taking, foretelling Cæſar that he- would 


4 not 
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only be diſappointed in all his Expec- 
fations in France, but alſo be the Cauſe 
of bringing a new War into Tah, much 
more dangerous than the firſt. 


1 x. Purſuance of this Scheme the ,,,,;,,, 
War was reſolved on, notwithſtanding Expedi- 
the Duke of Bourbon abſolutely refuſed p,,yence. 
to acknowledge the King of England 


for King of France. The Duke pro- 
poſed going directly to Lyons, which 
was near his patrimonial Eſtate; but it 
was thought more proper to march into 
Provence, from whence he might with 
greater Conveniency be ſupplied from 
Spain, and be benefited by the Fleet 
which Ceſar was fitting out at his own 
Charge at Genoa. | 


Tur Circumſtances attending this Ex- 
pedition were, that Bourbon, accompanied 
by the Marquis of Peſcara, who, diſdaining 
to ſerve under the Duke, got himſelf de- 
clared the Emperor's Lieutenant General, 
came to Nice, but with a much leſs 
Force than was intended. They had Five 
Hundred Men at Arms, Eight Hundred 

* Light 
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4. . Light Horſe, Four Thouſand Spaniſh 
9 Foot, Three Thouſand Jtahans, and Five 
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Thouſand Germans; but the Three 
Hundred Men at Arms, and Five Thou- 


ſand more Germans deſigned for this Ex- 


pedition, for Want of Money, were not 
raiſed; and the Viceroy, unable to inliſt 
a freſh Body of Foot, as had been re- 
folved in the firſt Council, in order tb 
oppoſe Michel Agnolo, Marquis of Sa- 
lizzo, who was marched out of his own 
State, and poſted on the Mountains with 


One Thouſand Men, was obliged to keep 
with him his Men at Arms for the 


Defence of the Country. To this muſt 
be added that Cz/ar's Fleet, one of the chief 


Hopes on which the Undertakin gdepended, 
through the Negligence or Treachery ofthe 
Commander Don Ugodi Moncada, aPupilof 
Valentino, and a Man of no Morals or Princi- 
ples, was found to be much inferior to the 


French Fleet, which had failed from Mar- 


ſeilles, and was come to an Anchor in the 


Port of Villa Franca. 


Tur Imperiahſt however entered Pro- 
vence, where Paliſſe, la Foellette, Renz0 
da Ceri, and Federigo da Bozzole, the King's 

Generals, 
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Generals, not having a ſufficient Force h 'D. 
to oppoſe them, had diſtributed them 


ſelves in the Towns. Part of the Im- 
perialiſts marched along the Coaſt, and, 
after taking the Tower which com- 
mands the Port of Toulon, joined 
the Army with Two Pieces of Cannon. 


Aix, the Capital of Provence, both for 2 Lag 


her Dignity and for being the Seat of a 
the Parliament, ſurrendered, as did alſo 
ſeveral other Towns of that Country. 
After the Taking of Aix, Bourbon adviſed 
to paſs the Rhone, and, removing far- 
ther from the Sea, endeavour to enter 
into the Heart of France, before the 
Country was better proviggd for their 
Reception: For the Lances, who had ſuf- 
fered greatly in Italy, and were now but 


indifferently paid, the Royal Treaſure | | 


being exhauſted, little expecting that 
their Enemies would follow them out of 
Lombardy into France, were in ſuch: 
Diſorder that they could not eafily be 
re-eſtabliſhed; and the King diſtruſting, as 
uſual, the Valour of his French Infantry, 
could not take the Field before the Ar- 
rival of the Swiſs and Germans; and 


I 4 Bourbon 
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2 4 Bourbon in the mean time was in hopes 
that by paſſing the Rhone he might make 
„ important Progreſs. But the Mar- 
quis of Peſcara and the reſt of the 
Spaniſh Commanders would not agree 
to ſuch a Propoſal; they were for get- 
ting Poſſeſſion of Marſeilles, which they 
knew was Cæſar's Intention, becauſe ly- 
ing on the Sea, the Fleets from Spatn 
might conveniently from thence annoy 
the French Coaſt, and the Troops make 
their Paſſage that Way into Italy. As 
Bourbon could not contradict them, Siege 
Marſeilles Was laid to Marſeilles, Renzo da Ceri 
beſieged. had entered that Town with the Jalan 
Forces he had brought with him from 
Lodi and Aleſandria, and the Beſiegers 
were Forty Days before the Place to 
little Purpoſe; for tho' they battered the 
Walls in ſeveral Places, and attempted 
to make Mines, yet they found too many 
Difficulties to ſtruggle with, ſuch as the 
Thickneſs of the Walls of an antient 
Structure, the Valour of the Betieged, 
and the natural Inclination of the In- 
habitants, as much devoted to the French 
as bitter Enemies to the Spaniards, ever 
ſince 


altan 


from 
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does old Ajfonſs King of Aragon, in his 4 5. 
Return from Naples to Spain, by gur- 


priſe put their Town to the Sack; and 
they were now in high Spirits on ac- 
count of the Succours they expected 
not only by Sea but alſo by Land. For 
the King was come to Avignon, a Town 
on the Rhone, belonging to the Church, - 
intent on aſſembling a powerful Army. 
To theſe Difficulties muſt be added the 
Want of Money in the Army; they 
had loſt beſides all Hopes that the 
King, by being attacked in other Parts 
of his Kingdom, would be diſabled from 
moving his whole Force tq one ſingle 
Part: For tho'the King of England had 
ſent Richard Pacey to Bourbon, yet he 


refuſed the ſecond Monthly Payment 


of the Hundred Thouſand Ducats, and 
gave no Marks of any Deſign of invad- 
ing P:icardy ; on the contrary he admitted 
Giovanni Giovacchino, of Spetie, who 
was ſent to him by the King of France; 
and the Cardinal of Vor giving at the 
ſame Time croſs Anſwers to the Impe- 
rial Miniſters, Cz/ar began to entertain 


no ſmall Jealouſy of the King's Intentions. 
| Neither 
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A. P. Neither from the Side of Spain did the 
we 2 Succours anſwer Ceſar's Deſires, for the 
CoRTEs of Ca/tz/e, the Name given to the 
Aſſembly of the Deputies of the whole 
Kingdom, had refuſed to grant him the 
Supply of Four Hundred Thouſand Du- 
cats, with which they were uſed to ſupply 
their Kings on Occaſions of Importance, 
which prevented his fending Money to the 
Army in Provence; and his Preparations 
for attacking France from his Frontiers 
were weak and inſignificant. All theſe 
Accidents fo diſheartened the Beſiegers, 
that deſpairing of obtaining Marſeilles, 
and fearing great Danger from the King's 
* Approach, they broke up the Siege the 
Siege 0 fame Day that the King, after aſſem- 
raiſed. bling Six Thouſand Sewzſs, was ſetting out 
| from Avignon with his Army. As ſoon as 
the Siege was raiſed, the Imperialiſts turned 
their Faces towards Haly, marching with all 
the Speed imaginable, as ſenſible of the 
Riſque they ſhovld run if overtaken by the 
Whole or any Part of the King's Army 

in an Enemy's Country. 
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FrAnCcTs now thought he had a very vv 
rancis 1. 
declares 


chy of Milan, both in regard to his own his Inten- 


powerful Army, and the weak Condition wade 


of the Enemy, and becauſe he hoped lh. 


fair Opportunity for recovering the Dut- 


that, by taking the dire& Road, he might 
get into Laly ſooner than thoſe who were 
marching from Marſeilles. Being there- 
fore determined not to let flip the Occafi- 
on which Fortune had thrown in his 
Way, he thus addreſſed his Army: I 
am determined without Delay to go in 
Perſon into Hab, and ſhall therefore not 
only not hearken to, but alſo take it very 
ill of any one who ſhould preſame to ad- 
viſe the contrary. Let every one punctu- 
ally obey the Orders which ſhall be given, 
and attend to perform the Duties of his 
Office. God the Lover of Juſtice, in order 
to chaſtiſe the Inſolence and Raſhneſs of 
my Enemies, has at laſt opened a Way 
for my recovering what had been unjuſtly 
raviſhed from me.“ His Conſtancy in this 
Reſolution, and his Speed in its Execution 
kept equal Pace with his Words; for he im- 
mediately moved with his Army conſiſting of 

Two 
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4. D. Two Thouſand Lances, and Twenty 


A Thouſand Foot, avoiding a Meeting with 


his Mother, who was coming from 
Avignon, to perſuade him not to paſs the 
Mountains, but to leave the Manage- 
ment of the War to his Generals. He 
ordered Renzo da Ceri to embark on the 
Fleet with his Troops that were in Mar- 
ſeilles, then to put a Stop to all Treaties, or 
diſtruſting the Pope, he forbad the Arch- 


biſhop of Capoua, who was ſent Ambaſla- 


dor to him, and was afterwards to paſs to 
Caſar, to proceed any farther; ſignifying 
to him that he might reſide at Avignon 
with his Mother, and execute his Com- 
miſſion by Letters, or elſe return to the 
Pope. He was in the mean while with 
all Speed following the Enemy, who, 
deſpiſing the Moleſtations given them by 
the Country People, and proceeding in 
very good Order along the Sea Shore, 
were arrived at Monaco, where burſting 
their Cannon, and loading the Mules with 
the Pieces for the more eaſy Convey- 
ance, they advanced to Finale, at which 
Place, hearing of the King's Motions, they 
redoubled their Speed to arrive in Time for 


the Defence of the Dutchy of Milan, 


for 
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for the Troops they had left were not ſuf- 2 A — 


ficient to e A Reſiſtance. 


Born Armies proceeding in this Man- 
ner towards Tay, it happened that the ſame 
Day the King came to Vercelli, the Mar- Arrives in 
quis of Peſcara, with the Horſe and Spa- Tracy. 
niſþ Foot, entered Alba, the Duke of 
Bourbon with the. German Foot being a 
Day's March behind; the Duke, hardly al- 
lowing himſelf Time to breathe, the Day 
following from Alba arrived at Vogbiera, 
which was a March of Forty Miles, in 
order to enter Pavia the next Day. He 


| there joined the Viceroy, who with great 


Speed was come from Aleſſandria, where 
he had left Two Thouſand Foot in Garri- 


' ſon, juſt at the Time that the King's Ar- 


my began to arrive on the Banks of the 
Te/ino. At a Council at Pavia, at which 
Girolamo Morone aſſiſted, it was at firſt re- 
ſolved to leave a ſufficient Garriſon in 
Pavia, and then to make a Stand, as had 
been practiſed before, at Milan ; and Mo- 
rone was ordered thither to provide all Ne- 
ceſſaries, and the Duke, who had been 
ſent for to come to Pavia, was to follow 
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= F him, Antonio de Leua being left in Pauia 
with Three Hundred Men at Arms, and 
Five Thouſand Foot, all Germans, except. 

ing a few Italians. They accordingly 

ſet out for Milan; but that Town, having 
Plague in been all the Summer ſorely; afflicted with 
Alan. the Plague, had no Reſemblance of its for- 
mer Luſtre; for vaſt Numbers of the Citi- 

zens having periſhed, and of thoſe who 

had eſcaped fo dire a 'Calamity many 

being gone away, there was no more to be 

ſeen that Plenty of Proviſions, and it wa 

very difficult to raiſe Money; and as no 

Care had been taken to keep up the For- 
tifications, they lay in Ruins; yet, in the 

Midft of all theſe Misfortunes, the People 

were as ready as before to - undergo the 

fame Labour and Danger. But Moron, 

being convinced that to bring the Army 

to Milan would rather prove the Deſtruc- 

tion of the Soldiery than the Defence of 

the City, took another Refolution, and, 

in the Midſt of a Multitude of Citizens, 

made the following Speech: TY 


W. 
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NN AD 
« We may repeat this Day, with no leſs , 
Anguiſh of Mind, the fame. Words that 3½ 
were pronounced by our Saviour in hig Speech to 
Agony The Spirit indeed is ready, but the Jau. £ 
Fleſh is weak.” You. are in the ſame Diſ- 
poſition as ever to live under the Govern- 
ment of your Duke Franceſco: Sforza, and 
his Heart is equally oppreſſed for the Mi- 
ſeries and Dangers of his beloved People ; 
he is willing and ready to lay down his Life 
for your Safety, and you are as much de- 
firous to expoſe your Perſons for his Sup- 
port as you have done on former: Occa- 
ſions. But your Strength is no ways equal 
to your good Will, for the City is almoſt 
void of Inhabitants, we are ſtraitened for 
Proviſions and Want of Money, and your 
Fortifications are in ſo bad a Condition, 
that it is impoſſible to prevent the Ene- 
my's Entrance. It is Death to the: Duke 
to be obliged to deſert you, but it would be 
worſe than Death, if, undertaking your 
Defence, he ſhould prove the Cauſe of 
your utter Deſtruction, which would in- 
fallibly be the Event. In ſuch dangerous 
Caſes that Perſon is reckoned prudent, 
who 


| 
| 
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A4. U. who chuſes the leſſer Evil, and does not at 


1524. 


once with one deſperate Reſolution deprive 


- himſelf of all Hope. It is on this Princi- 
ple that the Duke adviſes you to ſub. 
mit to the preſent Neceſſity, and obey 


the King of France, till the Return of 
better Times, which we have very good 
Reaſon to expect very ſoon. The Duke 
at preſent will take Care of himſelf, but 
afterwards your Concerns will be his 
chief Attention. Cæſar's Power is very 


great, his good Fortune not to be deſerib- 


ed, the Cauſe is very juſt, our Enemies 
the ſame we have ſo often conquered, 
God will -be pleaſed with your Loyalty 
to the Duke, and with the Duke's Atten- 
tiov to his Country, and we ought to aſſure 
ourſelves that it is for ſome good End to 


| permit us at this Inſtant to labour under 


ſuch Calamities, and be confident that 


very ſoon he will aſſiſt us in obtaining ſo 


compleat a Victory over our proud Ene- 
mies, as will enable us to retrieve all our 
Loſſes during the long Peace it will pro- 
cure us.” As ſoon as he had finiſhed this 
Speech, after furniſhing the Caſtle with 
Proviſions, he quitted the Town. 
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ed, was coming . towards Milan, and had * 


8 ſooner got out of Pavig than he met 
Caſtriotia with the . who 
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acted with Sincerity inrthis, Affair, 5 the. 
Imperial Commanders, whio were with the 
Army at Binaſco, ſuſpected chat they, had 
made ſome private Agreement with the 
King; of France, and therefore ſent Alars: 
cane with Two Hundred Lances to Mi 
lan, whom they deſigned to follow, or 

not, according to the Advices he ſhould, 


give them. On his Arrival the Milaneſe, 


who were already treating with ſome Ex- 
iles ſent thither by the King, taking Cou- 
rage, cried Czſar and Franceſco Sforza ö 
But Alarcone finding it was not practica- . 

Vox, VIII, K ble 
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* 0 ble to defend the Town, and having No- 
Ag tice that the Van of the French was ap- 
ptoaching, quitted the Place, and thro' the 
Roman Gate made Sins Lodi, whither 
the whole Army was matching 
"The at the ſame that the Enemy were 
ar entering Milan thro' the Oates of the Te 
Alas, Ano a and of Vercelli: And if, inſtead of making 
for that City, they had followed and at- 
tacked the Iimpefialiſts, who were tired 
with their long Marches, and had loſt a 
great Number of Arms and Horfes, it is 
the general Belief that they might have 
diſperſed them” with Eaſe}; nay, if, even 
after approaching Milan, they had imme- 
diately turned towards Do#, the Impe- 
rial Commanders would not have ventur- 
ed to continue there; and perhaps, if they 
had then croſſed the Ada with the ſame 
Speed, they might in all Likelihood, 
with the fame Eaſe, have put the Re- 
mainder of the nw ey 1000 0 . 
ſion. | 


Bur the A Kb, either that he aue | 
it to be a Matter of the higheſt Concern 


to make himſelf ſure of Milan, from 
whence 
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whence he always received the principal % a Dx 
Oppoſition, or or that he was not awate ofc: 524. 
the Opportenity, '- or from ſomie other 2 
Reaſon, not only approaehed Milan, Caſtie 6f 


which he neither entered Himſelf, nor db. ges 
cg. 
permitted his 


to enter, but halted ed. 
there till he had pu therein a proper Gar- 

riſon, and given Orders for the Siege 

of the Caſtle, which was defended by 700 
Spaniards. It muſt however be faid to 

his great Praiſe!" that ont” of his great 
Goodneſs, and merciful Temper, he gave 
Orders that none of the | fhould 

be moleſted.” After ſettling” what —— 
thought requiſite at MF un, he marchedio Put 
his Army to Pævia, chinking it was dan- | 
gerous to leave behind a Town fall of 
Soldiets. The King's Army was at this 
Time, reckoning thoſe left in Milan, 
computed to confiſt of Two Thouſand 
Lances, Eight Thouſand Germans, Six 
Thouſand Swiſs, Six Thouſand Volun- 
teers, and Four Thouſand Tallant, which 
laſt grew ee confiderably more | 
dumerous. 1 
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54, Taz . of "ly was at 4 


Time at Ladi with Two Thouſand Foot 


of Pocergand the! Viceroy, after leaving Garriſon 
« lau. in Aleſſandria, Comp and Trezz0, was 


to Songino, with Franceſco Sforxa, and 
 Charks de Bourbon. It was joyful : New 
to the Imperialiſts, amidſt ſo many Diff 
culties, to hear the Ring was gone to 
Pavia. This raiſed their drooping Spirit, 
and giving them Hopes of being able to put 
themſelves in a better Condition , Provided 
| that Town held out for ſome Time, with- 
ahh out which they had no Proſpect of ro 


Germany to inliſt Six Thouſand: Fact 
having in their Hands for their Salary, and 
other neceſſary Charges, Fifty Thouſand 
Ducats, which Cæſar had lodged;/in 
ber, fp the nur of the. War in Zr | 
Vet nothing ſo much embaraſſed 
We Counſels as the Want of Money, nox 
could they hope to raiſe any in the Dutch), 
nor expected from Charles, in his penuri- 
ous Condition, any thing more than his 
Orders to mortgage, as far as he could, the 
Revenues of the Kingdom of Naples. 
Little 
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Little or no Supply either of Men or BD 
Money was expected from their old Al- Cay 
lies, for both the Pope and Florentines, be- 
ing deſired to contribute Money, had given 
general Anſwers. The Pope, after the 
Departure of the Admiral, being fully de- 
termined to ſtand neuter in the War be- 
tween Czſar and the King of France, 
would not renew the Alliance made by 
his Predeceſſor, nor enter into any new 
Confederacy with any Prince : And atthe 
very Time that he made Profeſſion of 
Friendſhip to Charles and the King of 
England, he had ſecretly aſſured the King 
of France that he mould not oppoſe him 
whenever he attacked the Dutchy of Mi- 
lan: And the Venetians being required by ian 
the Viceroy to ſend to the Army the do not 
Troops they had engaged for in the join the 
Articles of the League, tho they did" — 4k 
not abſolutely refuſe, yet gave very 
cool Anſwers, with an Intention to re- 
gulate their Counſels according to the 
Turn of Affairs, either becauſe ſome of 
them called to Mind their antient Con- 
federacy with France, or becauſe they 
believed that the King of France being in 
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4. U. Jah with ſo powerful an Army, and his 


1524. 


Enemy in fo weak a Condition, he muſt 
rat” courſe be victorious ; or that they more 
than eyer ſuſpected the ambitious Views 


of Ceſar. For to the Surpriſe, and 
with the Complaints, in a manner, 


of all Tay, he had not yet given to 
Franceſco Sforza the Inveſtiture of the 
Dutchy of Milan. They were beſides held 
in Suſpenſe by the Pope's Authority, whoſe 
Counſels and Example had a great 


Weight with them at this Juncture. 


Pavia 


Bur the King of France, having made 


his Approach to Pavia, on the upper 


Side, between the Te/ino and the High 
Road that leads to Milan, and poſted the 
Vanguard in the Suburb of Sant Antonio, 
on the other Side the Tu, on the Road 
to Genoa, took up his own Quarters 
in the Abbey of San Lanfranco, a Mile 
from the Walls of the Town. After two 
Days firing from two Batteries, with his 


Army in Battle Array he began the Aſ- 


fault ;- but obſerving that the Town was 
well fortified within the Walls, that the 
Enemy made a bi Detence, and on 

the 
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the contrary that his own Men gave ma- 4. P. 


nifeſt Tokens of Fear, after many of them 
had been killed, he ordered to ſound the 
Retreat ; and finding how difficult it would 
prove to take a Town defended by ſo nu- 
merous and warlike a Garriſon by Storm, 
he determined to make a regular Siege, by 
cutting of Trenches, and erecting Plat- 
forms, with a vaſt Number of Pio- 
neers employed in working on the 
Flanks, that the Soldiers might with leſs 
Danger make their Approaches. To this 
tedious and difficult Work he added that 
of making Mines, being determined tq 
gain his Point, tho' he ſhould advance 
but Inch by Inch ; and at laſt, under 
great Doubts from the Bravery and Num- 
bers of the Beſieged, and taking Advice 
of many able Engineers, perfectly 
acquainted with the Courſe ef the River, 
which two Miles above Pavia divides 
itſelf into two Branches, and then a 
Mile below it, before entering the Po, unites 
again, he reſolved to turn that Branch 
which paſſes by the Side of Pavia into 
the other leſſer Branch, called Grava- 
lone, in hopes it would facilitate the Taking 
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A. D. afiton thatSide, where the Wall, on account 
[VE of the Security it received from the. Depth 


of the Water, had no Fortification. : In 
this Work, which was carried on with an 
incredible Number of Hands, at a- vaſt 
Expence, and not without Apprehenſion 
of frequent Sallies from the Beſieged, 
he waſted many Days, ſometimes the 
Violence of the Waters, very much 
ſwelled by heavy Rains, ruining the Banks, 
which were caſt up in the Channel where 


the River divides itſelf, in order to force 


it into the leſſer Stream, and ſometimes he 
expected to overcome the Violence of the 
River by Dint of Men and Money; but 
at laſt Experience convinced him of what 
is moſt commonly the Caſe that the Ra- 
pidity of Rivers has greater Power than 
all the Labour of Workmen, and the In- 
duſtry of expert Engineers. The King 
pres oa depriyed of this Hope, and. of 


taking the Town by Force, or by Arts of 


Engineers, was obliged to content himſelf 


 » with carrying on a formal Siege, by the 
Length of which heimagined to reduce the 


Garriſon to a EP of GY 


x | Bur 
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| Bur: bit Airs were proceeding 2, 1524. 


in the Manner related, the Pope, as ſoon ag The Pope 


he heard that the King had got Poſſeſſion gms, af 
of Milan; much concerned at ſo proſpe- CO to 
rous a Beginning, and therefore deſirous to wg 
ſecure his own Affairs, fent to him 
Gian Matteo Giberto, Biſhop-of Verona, his 
Datary, a Perſon he could intirely con- 
fide in, and who he knew was not un- 
acceptable to the King. He was com- 
miſſioned to call firſt at Songino, to ex- 
hort the Viceroy and other Comman- 
ders to enter into ſome Terms of Agree- 
ment, and acquaint them that he was 
proceeding on the fame Errand to the 
French Camp : But the Imperial Gene- 
rals, grown ſanguine at the ſtout Re- 
ſiſtance made at Pavia, fiercely anſwered 
that they would give Ear to no Com- 
poſition -which ſhould leave the King of 
France in Poſſeſſion of a Foot of Land 


in the Milaneſe. He found no better, „ 


and perhaps a harder Diſpoſition in thefuſes to 
King of France, who, elated with th ePower h nl 
of his Army, and by his being in aDefire 


Condition not only to ſubſiſt but alſo in- 
creaſe 


— 
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4. D. creaſe it, anſwered the Biſhop that it was 


chiefly on thoſe Grounds he had un- 

dertaken to paſs into /faly, and not; as Fa 
„ax, might be thou ght, with a View only ag! 
af getting thither before the Enemy, be 
tho' in this he had in a great meaſure pe 
ſucceeded: And now he made no Doubt of $0 
taking Pavia, the Walls of which he was MW th. 
briſkly. battering, having made ſuch Works Ns 


as he hoped could not be reſiſted by the 
Enemy for their Want of Powder, which hi 
was .comprehended by their flow Firing ; W 

they had alſo a Scarcity of Bread, and he P. 

did not deſpair of turning the Tefins: 

1 That he was far even from thinking 
that the ſole Recovery of Milan and 

Senda were ſufficient Rewards for his 

great Trouble, and immenſe Expences, 
and therefore had as much in View the 

attacking the Kingdom of Naples. The 
Biſhop then entered on the chief Bufineſs 

for which he had been fent, which was 

ſoon brought to a Concluſion ; for the 

Pope engaged that neither he nor the 

Florentines ſhould give any Aſſiſtance ei- 

ther open or ſecret againſt the King, who 
took both the Pope and Forentines into 

his 


ture ſhould ſtand neuter. 
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his Protection by a Deed, in which he 


- 
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particularly inſerted the Authority of the 


Family dr Medici in Florence, and it was 
agreed that this Convention ſhould not 
be divulged till his Holineſs thought pro- 


per. But tho this Agreement came not 


- - 


to the Knowlege of the Imperialiſts, yet 


their Jealouſy of the Pape's Intentians 


| increaſed: And in order to make a full 


Diſcovery” of his Mind, they ſent to 
him Marino, Abbot of Nagera, who 
was Commiſlary of their Camp, with 
Propoſals that might work both upon his 
Hopes and Fears; for on one Hand th 

made him vaſt Offers, and on the other 
they repreſented that, as Cæſar and the 
King of France were in the Height of 
their Contention, Cæſgqar could not but 
regard as Enemies whoever at this Junc- 
But Clement 
replied, that nothing could be more un- 
becoming a Roman Pontiff than to make 
himſelf a Party in Quarrels amongft 
Chriſtian Princes : The Office of a Paſ- 
tor was to be neuter, by which Means 
he ſhould with greater Authority, be- 


come a Mediator between them, for 
| which 


»h . THE HIS TORT OF 


Wien End be Was already. treating with 


WO Cæſar by means of the Archbiſhop | of 
Capua, who' after the Acquiſition of Mi. 
lan, with a "Paſs from the King's Mo- 
ther, paſſed thro' Lions into Spain, where 
after exculing with the fame Reaſons, 
the Pope's Refuſal to renew the League 
which 22 had vehemently preſſed as 
ſoon as he heard of the King's March 
towards Tah, he © earneſtly exhorted 
him that either with a Truce or Peace 
he would lay down his Arms. Cæſar 
ſurrounded by ſo many Difficulties was 
willing to come' into an Agreement, for he 
conſidered that he could not raiſe Mo- 
ney in Spain for the Talian Affairs, that 
Uo King of France ſeemed to carry all 
before him, and he ſuſpected that the King 

of England had made ſome ſecret Agree- 

C-/ar ment with his Enemy, becauſe that King 

— not only refuſed to let the Fifty Thou- 

of Erg. fand Ducats which he had remitted to 

— Rome, for the War in Provence, be ſent to 
the Army in Lombardy, but, what gave a 
greater Suſpicion, demanded of Cæſar, in 
a Time of ſo great Diſtreſs, a Reſtitution 
of Money tent, and — of all the 

Sums 
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gums for which he was engaged. For 4 Do 
Ceſar, ſo long ago as when he went 25 3 


into Spain, being very; deſirous of an 

Alliance with the King of: England, in 
order to remove any Obſtacle that might 
keep him in Suſpenſe, engaged to c hαπε 
him the ſame yearly Penſion which 
was allowed him by the King of France, 
and Twenty Thouſand Ducats more for 
the Penſions Francis paid td the Cardi- 
nal of Nort; and other Engh/h, Mini! 


nifters, and,, lalſa the Thirty Thodſand- 
Ducats which - were allotted to Queen | 


Blanche, ht had been, married ts: King 


Lewis, of, all which Suma nothing had 


hitherto bern paid. Tor all- het in- 
ward Affliqtions muſt // be added; that 


_ Ceſar, at that Lime, laboured under 


bodily  Tofirmity, for he, tak ſo much 
to Heart the Miſcarriage at Marſeilles, 
that it threw..him into 4, Quartan Ague; 
yet, either becauſe he was of ſo hi 

a Spirit, that no Difficulties could pre- 
vail, on him to, ſtoop to / an Enemy, 
or gonfiding in the Valour of his Of: 
ficers, in caſe of a Battle, or promiſing 
himſelf that he muſt needs be an ex- 
traordinary 


« Ld » 
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A. p. traordinary Favourite of Fortune for the 
LArvgfuture as well as in Times paſt, he an- 
fwered that it was below his Dignity 
to come into any Convention whilſt 
the King of France. moleſted with heard 
Amy * eee ate” i run da 
Tux King, —— el was 
eome to a Reſolution of invading the 
Kingdom of Naples, in hopes' that the 
Viceroy, alarmed at the Danger, for 
no Garriſons had been kept in the 
Towns, would either draw off his Forces 
from that Dutchy to defend that King- 
dom, or would at leaſt agree to lay 
down his Arms on difadvantageous 
Conditions, which was what he began 
almoſt to wiſn when he found ſo 
* * in the Siege of Pavia. 


1 243 dal 
Duke of ol 2 Aa 


DY opoieted ohm Stuart, Duke of 
{hey Albany, of- the Blood Royal of Scotland. 
theKing- for his Commander in Chief in this 
Naples. Expedition, with a Detachment from 
the Army of Two Hundred Lances, 
Six Hundred Light Horſe, and Four 
7 houſand F * one Half of which were 


Talians, 


e 


8 e 
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laliant, Four Hundred "Swiſs, and the 4. 
reſt Germumt; and ordered Renzo da Cæri 9:29 


in order to join him, to land at Liver- 
1 the Foot deſtined for the Fleet, 


which, being retarded by the Difficulty 


in providing Neceſſaries for its Equip- 


aa was ſtill at Anchor in the Port 


of Vila Franca; and that Rendo and 


others of the Oran thoyltl enliſt Four 


CY Men in che Territory of 

He notified this Reſolution to 
the 4 Peu by Abels Count of Carp, 
his Ambaſſador, ſolliciting Leave to 


levy Men in Rome, and fi Fa 


to paſs thro!” the Fecleſaftie State. 


Tur Pope was very uneaſy at ſuch a 
Requeſt, and'could not bear to think that 
the King of France ſhould make himſelf 


Maſter both of the Dutchy of Milan and 


of the Kingdom of Naples; but not daring 


to give a flat Denial, he exhorted him to 


hy aſide this Undertaking for the preſent, 
that he might not put him under a N — 
fity of refuſing him what he could not 
conſent to fot juſt Cauſes; demonſtrating 
to him, with tolid , that this 


Point 
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1 


A. 2 Point was contrary to bis own Intereſt; 
. for if the Deſire of recovering the Dutehy 
of Milan had ſtirred him up, ſo many 
Enemies, What could he, expect if he 
Was alſo to, aſpire. to. the Kingdom of 
Naples? WhO would wonder if che 
e ould,. at ; ſuch; 2. Provocation, 
as mperor, even with a \greater 
19 ey were ngaged to. by 
8 og . G him to cont 
if by, any; Acident, his Progr 

0 ol d 7 "obſtructed in 1 wo 

e he youll enter Naples 
154 OW, | liſcarri y ont 
i theſe 4 0 a wry e the 
Cauſe of . verthrow in the other. 
Ang, laſtly, that he. ought, to. xemember 
hoy he h comm ende WW for be- 
taking kalk to the Du ty; of a. Pontif, 
And Ei it would be abſurd 1 to oblige 
him now tq as the 8 Fart. Way 


vir? 
eZ 


K—__ ww | —_ 7. a RW = WP. 


0 o BH ©. n A 4 cw.oa 


£ 


OJ 15 120 . rofl 190] : 


Bor al he aledged: was: to; 1 no, | Pur- 
poſe, for the Duke of Albany, without 
—. — for an Anſwer; as if he were 
— the Pope's; Conceſſion, had paſſed 
the Po at the Paſfage of Stellata, in the 
da Milaneſe, 


„ . 9 . 
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Milaneſe, but after Five Days he returned; 4. N 


for the King, on the News that the Ger- 
mans had begun to arrive in the Enemy's 
Camp, and that the Duke of Bourbon was 
gone himſelf into Germany to raiſe more 
Men, thought it proper to keep his whole 


Army together, till it was increaſed with a 
new Supply of Swiſs and Griſons, * | 


he had ſent to inliſt. 


In the mean time the military Opera- 
tions were in a manner at a ſtand; the 
King indeed continued the Siege of Pavia, 
working at the Trenches and Batteries 
without ceaſing, whilſt the Imperialiſts lay 
quiet, waiting theReturn of Bourbon, except 
that the Marquis of Peſcara, who, for his 


Foreſight and Reſolution; had the great- 


eſt Sway in their Councils, and to whom, 
without Diſpute, was committed the Ex- 
ecution of all their Reſolutions, ſet out 
from Lodi one Night with Two Hun- 


dred Horſe and T'wo Thouſand Foot —— R 
and unexpectedly entering the Town of reh at 
Melzi, negligently, guarded by Girolamo Melxi. 


and Granfermo de Trivulzt, with Two 


Hundred Horſe, made them both Pri- 


r ſoners, 
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pr wry ſoners, with almoſt the whole Garriſon, 
and Girolamo died a few Days after of a 


Wound he received in the Action. 


Grin: By this time the Griſons and Swyſs 
and Saoiſi joined the Royal Army, at whoſe Com- 
—_— ing the Duke of Albany crofled again the 
Army. Po at Stradella, in the Piacentine, the Pope 
not being able to diſſuade the King from 

his Enterpriſe on Naples, and, for Fear 
perhaps of giving him Cauſe of Jealouſy, he 

was no longer eager in preſſing him againſt 

tit, but thought it proper however to inform 

the Imperialiſts of the Convention he had 

made with his Majeſty, and, at the ſame 

time, to offer anew his Mediation for a 
Peace, which he had Reaſon to think the 

Parties would now more willingly hear- 

ken to, on account of the Difficulties in 

the Siege of Pavia, and the Danger of 

the Kingdom of Naples. For this Pur- 

poſe he ſent Pagolo Vettori, the Captain 
22 of his Gallies, to the Viceroy, to ac- 
gel Vet- quaint him how it had not been in 
che Vice his Power, tho' he had earneſtly endea- 
roy. voured it, to diſſuade the King of 
France from invading the Kingdom of 

| Naples; 
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Naples, nor could he, without drawing 4- P. 
the War on his own Dominions, which a 7 
he was not in a Condition to ſuſtain, 
refuſe a Paſſage to the French Army; 
on the contrary, he was under a Ne- 
ceſſity, for his own Safety, to enter into 
new Conventions with the King; but he 
might reſt ſecure that he ſhould not agree 
to any Article prejudicial to Cæſar, who 
he was certain could not take a better 
Step, in his preſent Condition, than 
to enter into a Treaty of Peace, which, 
that it might be negotiated before greater 
Diſorders aroſe, he intreated the Vice- 
roy to conſent to a Ceſlation of Arms, . 


and to depoſit, fince the King would 


not otherwiſe agree, into neutral Hands 
what he and the Duke of Milan were 
in Poſſeſſion of in the Milaneſo. When 
this ſhould be effected, ſome proper Ex- 
pedient might be found out for making 
an honourable Peace, in which it wag 
intended intirely to ſeparate the Dutchy 
of Milan from the Crown of France, the 
Emperor, in Confideration of a proper 
dum of Money, giving the Inveſtiture 
of it to a Second Son of the King ; that 
L 2 the 
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AN. the Duke of Milan and Duke of Bour- 
bon ſhould be honourably provided for, 
and that the Pope, Yenetians and Floren- 
tines ſhould engage to join the Emperor 
againſt France, if the King made any 
Infringement of what ſhould be ſtipu- 
| Jated. The Imperial Commanders were 
ſenſible of their great Difficulties and 
Dangers, in being obliged, with ſuch 
a Scarcity of Money, to ſuſtain at the 
ſame time the War in Lombardy, and 
take Care of the Kingdom of Naples, 
whilſt it was manifeſt they ſhould receive 
no Subſidies from the Pope and Florentines, 
and whilſt they were already certain they 
ſhould be treated in the ſame manner by 
the Yenetians, who, tho' by enliſting Men 
they endeavoured to make them believe that 
they intended to ſtand to the League, 
yet deferred with various Excuſes its Ex- 
ecution. Wherefore the Viceroy, not be- 
ing averſe from an Agreement, was in- | 
clined, for the Security of the Kingdom ho 
of Naples, to retire thither with his Ar- 
my. But the Marquis of Peſcara's Opi- 
nion prevailed in the Council, who boldly 
as well as prudently made it appear that, 
. deſpiſing 


+ 
— — — 
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deſpifing all other Dangers, it was ne- A. P. 


ceſſary to carry on and continue the War 
in. Lombardy, becauſe their Whole de- 
pended on a Victory in that Country : 


That it was not deſigned to attack the the Impe- 
Kingdom of Naples with ſuch Forces, io quit 
get thither with the ſup- L * 


nor could they 
poſed Expedition, for they would meet with 
many fortified Towns, defended by thoſe 
whoſe All depended on their Defence, 
and therefore would hold out at leaſt for 


many Months, by which time an End, 


in all Likelihood, would be put to the War 
in the Milaneſe; and, if with Victory, who 
could doubt but they ſhould immediately 
free the Kingdom of Naples from the 
French, tho Cz/ar kept Poſſeſſion but of 
one ſingle Tower? By remaining in Lom- 
bardy they might poſſibly conquer both at 
Milan and Naples, but by going to Na- 
ples, Milan would be certainly loſt, with- 
out leflening the Danger of Naples, which 
would immediately become the Seat of 
the War. And what muſt be our Hopes in 
returning thither as conquered ? Where- 
as the French, entering in a triumphant 
Manner, would preſently have in their Fa- 

"0 3 vour 
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A. P. vour the Cry of the People, who always, 
rom their voluble Nature, Hatred and 


Fear, are every Day ready to meet the 
Fortune of the Conqueror; whence the 
Kingdom of Naples would no more de- 
fend itſelf than the Dutchy of Milan. 
Nor has indeed the King of France any 
other View in dividing his Army, whilſt 
he is ſtill doubtful of his Succeſs in Lom- 
bardy, and beginning a new War whilſt 
the firſt is depending, than that he ex- 
pects that, out of ſo great a Concern for 
the Kingdom of Naples, we ſhould leave 
him in Prey the Dutchy of Milan. Shall 


we therefore be directed by the Enemy's 


Counſels, and at their Pleaſure march our 
Army, ſo often victorious? What elſe 
can it mean than that, to our eternal Diſ- 


grace, we are willing to yield up to the 


Threats of the Conquered that Glory 
which we have acquired by fighting ſo 
often againſt them ? 


Tun Viceroy at laſt ſubmitted, and ſent 
the Duke of Trajetto to Naples with Or- 


ders that, after collecting all the Mo- 


ney that could be got, Aſcanio Colonna and 
the 
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the Barons ſhould attend to the Defence A. P. 
of that Kingdom; and, tho he had 4, 
given a civil Anſwer to the Pope's Meſ- 
ſenger, he now wrote to Rome in a 
very angry Stile, refuſing to hearken to 


an. any Accommodation whatſoever. Hence 
ny the Pope pretending to be driven by Ne- 
1ſt ceſſity, becauſe the Duke of Albany daily 
2 advanced, declared, not as a Thing be- 
ilſt fore tranſacted, that he had made an A- 
x- greement with the King of France, only 
for by a ſimple Engagement not to moleſt 
Ve one the other; and by a Brief he no- 
all tified the ſame to Czſar's Agents, in which 
y's he gave his Reaſons, which conſiſted 
ur particularly in the Neceſſity which had 
Iſe induced him. This Brief was delivered 
iſ to Ceſar by Giovanni Corſi, the Floren- 
he tine Ambaſſdor, with ſuch ſoftening 
ry Speeches as the Subject required. But 
ſo Charles, ho hitherto ſeemed to perſuade 

himſelf that the Pope would not ſo much 

as think of abandoning him in his preſent 
nt Diſtreſs, anſwered in great Heat, that nei- 
r- ther Hatred nor Ambition, nor particular 
= Views had induced him at firſt to enter 


ad into a War with the King of France, but 
he 3 only 
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WW ys only the Sollicitations and Authority 
of Pope Leo, at the Inſtigation, as 


he ſaid, of the preſent Pope, at that 
Time Cardinal de Medici, who repre. 
ſented it to him as very dangerous to 
the public Welfare, that the King of 
France ſhould have any Footing in 1taly: 
That the ſaid Cardinal had been the Au- 
thor of the Confederacy which was 
made for that Purpoſe before Adrian's 
Death ; he therefore took it extreamly 
ill that the Perſon, who, above all others, 
ought to have ſtood by him in Time of 
Danger, ſhould be the firſt to abandon him 
in the Difficulties in which he had him- 
ſelf involved him, and make a Change fo 
hurtful to him without any Neceſſity. 
For to what could ſuch a Step be at- 
tributed, but to a groundleſs Fear, whilſt 
Pavia defended itſelf? He then obſerved 
how much he had taken his Intereſt at 
Heart fince Leo's Death, eſpecially in 
two Conclaves, and how he beſtirred 
himſelf in favour of his Election to the 
Pontificate, on a Suppoſition that, thro' 
his Means. the Liberty and Welfare of 


Taly would be — Nor could 


he 
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he perſuade himſelf that his Holineſs 4 = 
could ever forget the faithleſs Treatment . 
he had received from the King of France, 

or that he would not conſider what he 

had Reaſon to hope or fear from a French 
Victory. He concluded, that, neither on 


the Pope's unjuſt and unexpected Re- 
ſolution, nor for any other Accident, he 
ſhould be wanting to himſelf; nor would 
he have it thought that, for Want of 
Money, he might change his Sentiments; 
for he would ſooner run the Riſque of 
loſing all his Kingdoms and his Life, and 
that he was ſo determined to put in Exe- 
cution what he had propoſed, that he 
prayed to God it might not Fenner his 
eternal Salvation. 


4 

1 

ſt To theſe Complaints di Florentine Mi- 
d niſter replied, that the Pope, after his 
it Election to the ſupreme Dignity, was no 
n longer bound to act as Cardinal de Medici, 
d but as Roman Pontiff, whoſe Office it 
e was to make it his Buſineſs to compoſe 
0 Quarrels between Chriſtians, which he 
of thought ſo neceſſary a Duty that he had 
$ often writ to his Majeſty on that Sub- 


© ject, 
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4. Y. jet, and twice ſent to him the Archbi. 
_ ws hop of Capua to acquaint him of his 
a” Refolution of being neuter. He 
had communicated theſe Sentiments to 
him when the Admiral left 1aly, there 
being no Juncture in which he could 
treat with greater Honour to himſelf ; but 
all the Anſwer he could draw from your 
Majeſty was, that nothing could be done 
without the Conſent 'of. the King of 
England. He deſired Czar to recollect 
how much the Pope diſſuaded the Irrup- 
tion into Provence, becauſe it wholly broke 
off all Hopes of Peace ; and how, divining 
at what after happened, he had fore- 
told that the Neceflity laid on the King of 
France for collecting an Army might 
be the Cauſe of greater and more dan- 
gerous Combuſtions in 1aly : That he 
had employed the Biſhop of Verona to 
perſuade the King, after he was in Poſſeſ- 
fion of Milan, and the Viceroy to come 
into ſome Terms of Agreement; but that 
he had not found in either any Inclination 
to Peace. That he had ſince, with ma- 
ny cogent Reafons, and in. an abſolute 
Manner, refuſed to grant a Paſs for the 
French 
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i- French Troops through the eccleſiaſtic * — 


lis State in their Way to the Kingdom of (AQ, 
Ie Naples. But the King not only paid no 
to Regard to his Speeches, but ſent Troops 
re into the Piacentine, without for his 
Id Anſwer ; which had at laſt induced him 
ut to ſend Pagolo Veitori to the Viceroy to 
ur exhort him to a Ceſſation of Arms, on 
ne ſuch Terms as the Times would allow 
of of, and to inform him of the Neceſſity 
Ct he was under of ſecuring himſelf from 
p- imminent Danger, eſpecially ſince the Ve- 
ce netians ſtood in Suſpenſe, and the King 
18 of England was unwilling to concur in 
e- the Defence of the Dutchy of Milan, 
of unleſs Cæſar, in Conjunction with him, 
ht would commence a War in France. But 
n- when he found that the Viceroy re- 
he jected all Propoſals, and French Troops 
to ſtill advanced, he was obliged to make 
1 himſelf ſure of the King, and take his 
ne Word that he ſhould not be moleſted, 
at on no other Obligation than not to a& 
2N againſt him. But Cæſar complained that 
a- the Conditions offered to the Viceroy 
te. had been unreaſonable, for it was required 
ne that he ſhould * what he was in Poſ- 
ch ſeilion 
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A. P. ſeſſion of, without any Mention being 
waa made that the King of France was to 
Cz/ar re do the ſame; and concluded, that tho' 


ns the Marquis of Peſcara, in counſelling 


Trace. him to come to ſome Agreement, had re- 


preſented the Camp full of Diſorders, and 
his Affairs in a dangerous Situation, yet 
he ſhould not think of ſuing for Peace, 
but, depending on the Valour of his 
Soldiers, hoped he ſhould obtain a Victo- 
ry whenever the two Armies met. 


Duke of THE Siege of Pavia continued all this 
Aken ne While, tho with ſome Intermiſſion in the 
the King's Firing of the Artillery, for want of Am- 
Frotection nunition. To remedy this Inconveni- 
ency, the King was content that the 
Duke of Ferrara, whom he had lately 
received into his Protection, on the Obli- 
gation of paying down Seventy Thouſand 
Ducats, ſhould account for Twenty Thou- 
ſand of them in Ammunition, which he 
and ſends ſent through the Parmeſan and Piacen- 
— the Countrymen, by the Pope's Or- 
1on E uber 
Army. der, furniſhing Waggons and Oxen for the 
Carriage; for which heavy Complaints 
were made by the Viceroy, as if ſuch a 


Step 
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Step had been expreſsly taken with an In- 4 2 
tent to ſerve the King of France. The. — 9 | 


King, for the ſafe Convoy of thoſe Stores, 
had ſent Two Hundred Horſe and Fifteen 


Hundred Foot, under Giovanni de Medici, 


who, from the Beginning of the War, un- 
der a Pretence that the Viceroy looked 
upon him with an evil Eye, and did not 
allow him Money ſufficient for marching 


his Men, had quitted the Imperial Ser- 


vice, and entered that of France. This 
Eſcort was thought ſufficient for ſecuring 
the Ammunition, becauſe the Duke of 
Albany was at Hand, having juſt then 
paſſed the Po. But the Viceroy and the 
Marquis of Peſcara, in order to intercept 
this Supply, laid a Bridge near Cremona, 
and paſſed the Po with Six Hundred Men 
at Arms, and Eight Thouſand Foot, 'and 


came the firſt Day to Monticelli; but, on 


hearing that the King had fent after them 
Thomas de Foix with Part of the Army, 
they ſpeedily repaſſed the River. 


As ſoon as the Viceroy was retired, the Duke of 
Duke of Albany continued his March 2 


ſlow 


through the Country of Reggio, and over March to- 


wards 


the Naples. 
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A. D. the Appennine Mountains, by the Car- 
4 afagnana ; but he proceeded ſo very flow, 
that he confirmed the Belief that the 
King's Defign in that Expedition was 
more to frighten the Germans into a Peace, 
or to induce them to abandon the Affairs 
of Lombardy, than out of Hopes of making 
any Progreſs. Renzo da Ceri joined the 
Duke, near Lucca, with Three Thouſand 
Foot, that were come on Board the Fleet, 
which, in its Paſſage, took Savera and 
Varagine, by Compoſition, and afterwards, 
returning on the weſtern Niuiera of Genoa, 


kept that City in Awe. a 
aa. Now follows the Year 1525, in the of 
Beginning of which Don Ugo di Mancada, ba 
ſetting Sail from Genoa with the Spaniſb Ul 
Fleet, made a Deſcent with Three Thou- P. 
ſand Men at Varagine, which had a P 
ſmall Garriſon of Frenchmen : But the h 
French Fleet coming to its Relief, under 70 
the Marquis of Saluzzo, the Enemy's 7 
Squadron, deſtitute of Foot, retired, and P 
the French landing, attacked the Spaniards, a 
and, after killing a great Number, broke 0 
them, and took Don Ugv Priſoner. . 


Ix 
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In the Beginning of this Year the Duke 
of Albany conſtrained the Luccheſe to pay Contribu- 
him Twelve Thouſand Ducats, and to tien af the 


lend him ſome Artillery; then advancing 
thro' the Florentine Dominion, where he 
was treated as a Friend, he halted at Siena, 
at the Pope's Defire, who, not being 
able to redreſs his Grievances by Autho- 
rity or Force, was reſolved to try how 
far he could prevail with Art and In- 
duſtry. L 5 | 


Luccbeſe. 


CLEMENT was no ways uneaſy at 3 
King's getting Poſſefſion of the Dutchy centrites 


to make 


of Milan, becauſe he imagined that him ſtay 
whilſt Charles and Francis had both a. Fobt- * e. 


ting in aby, the Apoſtolic. See, and his 
Pontificate would be ſecure from the 
Power of both ; and for this very Reaſon 
he could not be pleaſed at the King's 
making himſelf Maſter of the Kingdom of 
Naples, dreading that a Prince, already ſo 
powerful, ſhould be Maſter at the ſame 
time of that Kingdom and the Dutchy 
of Milan. Wherefore, ſeeking Occaſion 
to defer the March of the Duke of A- 

bany, 
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A. D. Hany, he ſollicited the King that in his 
2 Paſſage he would put the Government of 


Govern- 
ment of 


Siena. 


Siena on a new Footing ; for that City be. 


ing ſituated between Rome and Florence, 
he was deſirous to have it under the Direc- 
tion of his Friends, as it had been, thro' his 
means, a few Months before. For Cardinal 
Petrucci dying in the Pontificate of Adrian, 
Franceſco his Nephew, aſpiring to his Suc- 


ceſſion in the Government, was oppoſed, 


on account of his arrogant Behaviour, by 


the Magiſtracy de Nove, tho' they were 
of the ſame Party. They applied to the 
Duke of Seſa, Cæſar's Ambaſſador, and to 
Cardinal de Medici, to alter the Conſtitu- 
tion of their City, either by reſtoring it to 


its priſtine Liberty, or inveſting Fabio, the 
Son of Ridolfo Petrucc;, with that Autho- 
rity, tho' he had not long before ſtolen 


| away from Naples. After this Affair had 
been long deliberated, on Clements Aſſump- 


tion to the Pontificate, by his and Cz/ar's 
Approbation, Fabio was at laſt reſtored to 
his Father'sPlace; but not having the Au- 


thority his Father had enjoyed, the City in 
general inclined to Liberty, the Magiſtracy 
de Nove not heartily uniting with him, 


nor 
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nor well agreeing amongſt themſelves, 3 2 
the Weakneſs that attends the Power of W 


a ſing le Perſon, when it is not founded 
on an Love of the Citizens, nor managed 
totally, and in all Reſpects different 
from the Manner of a Tyrant, was the 
Cauſe that, notwithſtanding the Place was 


- guarded with his own People, on a popu- 


lar Tumult, excited one Day by his 
Adverſaries, without the Help of foreign 


Soldiers, he was eafily drove out of the 


City, Wherefore the Pope, who could 
not confide in the Multitude, nor in the 
other Faction, was deſirous to replace 
the Authority in the Hands of the Ma- 
giſtracy de Nove, that he might after- 
wards have it in his Power to place at the 
Helm either Fabio or any other amongſt 
them whom he ſhould think fit. When a 
Perſon is once ſuſpected, all his Actions are 
miſconſtrued ; ſo this Step of the Pontiff 
increaſed the Notion of the Imperialiſts, 
that the Capitulation between Clement and 
the King contained other Obligations. 
and Matters which would produce Ef- 
fects of much greater Importance than a 
Neutrality. > {bes 
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Fa Duke's Stay in the Neighbour- 

hood of Siena was the Cauſe that the a 
Sengſe, to free themſelves from the Moleſ- Pul 
tations of the Army, conferred a very the 
ample Authority on thoſe Citizens in to 
whom the Pope could confide for ſettling diff 
the Form of Government. After this Ho 
was accompliſhed, the Duke receiving ſome Par 
Artillery, and a certain Sum of Money Stec 
from the Seneſe, proceeded forwards, but for 
with his uſual Slowneſs. From Monte 0 f 
Fiaſcone he repaired to Rome, to have a oo 
Conference with his Holineſs ; then croſ- of 1 
ſing the Tiber at Frano, he quarnred his the 
Men in the Towns of the Orſini, where fort 
they were aſſembling new Troops, raiſed du 
in Rome by the Pope's Permiſſion, who with 
gave the ſame Liberty to the Colonnas, hand 
who were gathering Soldiers for the the 
Defence of the Kingdom of Naples, with 
and had their head Quarters at Marino. ered 
But the People in general had but an indif- land 
ferent Opinion of the Duke of Albany's liſted 
Expedition, both on account of his Rome 
tardy Motions, and for his Want of Whol 
Money. Was 
Tur ot 
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TE: 9 323 
Tux Eyes, Ears, and Thoughts of the 2, | 
Public were now wholly employed on Want of 
the Affairs of Lombardy, which ſeeming ries in 
to be drawing to an End, by reaſon of .. 
different Incidents, excited ſometimes the | 
Hopes, and ſometimes the Fears of each 
Party. In Pavia the Beſieged were in 
great Want of Money, and Ammunition 
for their Artillery. Their Wine began 
to fail, and all other Proviſions, Bread ex- 
cepted. The German Foot, inſolent enough 
of themſelves, demanded their Pay at 
the Inſtigation of their Officers, in a 
fort of a riotous Manner, which gave 
2 Suſpicion that they had ſecretly agreed 
with the King of France. On the other pake of 
hand the Viceroy, on the Approach of pan 
the Duke of Bourbon, who was bringing Troops 
with him from Germany Five Hun- 
dred Burgundian Horſe, and Six Thou- 
land German Foot, which had been en- 
liſted with Money of the King 'of the 
Romans, was gone to Ledi, where the 
whole Army was to rendezvous, and, ag 
was thought, would nct be inferior 
t that of the French; but thege was 


M 2 no 
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4. D. no Money, nor Means of procuring 
— any, for marching or ſubſiſting the Ar. 
my. They quite deſpaired of getting 
Money from the Pope or Florentines, ag 
alſo from the Yenetians, who, after ſo 
many Delays and Excuſes, had declared 
at laſt to the Protonotary Caraccioli 
the Emperor's Ambaſſador, that they 
ſhould regulate their Proceedings by 
thoſe of the Pope, by whoſe Meais,. it 
was thought, they had with all Secreſy 
agreed with the King of France to ſtand 
neuter. They certainly preſſed his Ho- 
lineſs to bring into Zaly Ten Thouſand 
Swiſs, offering to contribute Half the 
Expence, that they might not be under 
any Conſternation at the Victory cf 
either Party. The Pope approved of the 
Scheme, but for Want of Money, and 
on account of the Pope's natural Indo- 
lence, it was executed ſo ſlowly, a long 
Time was conſumed before he ſent into 
Switzerland the Biſhop of Veruli, to dil- 
poſe the Helvetic _ to grant his Re- 
queſt. 


'Tzs 


other Commanders; for ſome Merchants 


Wine, Antonio da Leva, at the Sign 
agreed upon, ſent a Party that Way with 
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een Trick Ire . 'D. 
Taz Difficulties in Pavia were, in Ks. Df 


ſome meaſure, removed by the Vigi- A Contr 


lance and Induſtry of the Viceroy. and end Mo- 
* into 


being ſent to the French Camp to ſell 


Orders to begin ſkirmiſhing ; which cre- 
ating a Noife, the Merchants, in the Con- 
fuſion, ſtaved a large Butt of Wine, 
and taking out a ſmall Pot, which was 
concealed in it, containing Three Thou- 
ſand Ducats, ran with it into Pavia. 
The Receipt of this ſmall Sum made 
the Germans ſenſible how difficult it 
was to ſupply them with Money, and 
made them more patient ; and the Death 
of their Leader now happening, ſo op- 
portunely that it was believed he was 
poiſoned by Antonio da Leva, removed 
the main Fomenter of the Tumults. 


Is the mean time the Marquis of 
Peſcara laid Siege to Caſciano, guarded 
by Fifty Horſe, and Four Hundred Ta- 
han Foot, which he obliged to ſurrender at 

M 3; Diſcre- 
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— os Diſcretion. But Bourbon being now ar- 
red with the. German Foot, nothing 
elfe retarded! the Generals, anxious for 
the Danger of Pavia, but the extream 
Want of Money; for they not only had 
not à Sufficiency to pay the Army, but 
laboured under great Difficulties how to 
taiſe what was neceſſary for moving 
the Ammunition and Artillery. In. fo 
great a Diſtreſs, by flattering the Soldiery 
with the Honour and Riches they would 
acquire by gaining a Victory, reminding 
them of their Profits in former Battles, 
and raiſing their natural Indignatios 
againſt the Freneh, they prevailed on the 
—_— Spaniſh Foot to promiſe that they would 
prevails lerve for a Month without demanding 
konte any Money, and the Germans to be ſa- 
wait for 4i8hed with what would barely ſuffice 
iheir Fay. for purchaſing neceſſary Food. But the 
greateſt Difficulty was how to content 
the Men at Arms and Light Horle, 
that were quartered in the Villages of 
the Ghiaradadda and Cremoneſe. They 
had not received for a long Time. any 
Pay, and repreſented that it was impoſſible 
for them to follow the Army without 
Money 
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Money to provide for themſelves and 4. :D. 


T3 their Horſes. They complained that their Cv — 
for Service was leſs valued than that of the 
m Foot, amongſt whom, at times, ſome 
ad Money had been diſtributed, but none 
ut to them for a long time paſt; yet they 
to were not inferior to them either in 
ng Courage or Fidelity, but much their 
fo oy eng ao in Birth and paſt Merits. 

Ty 

1d THE Marquis of Peſcara layed & this 
Ng Uneaſineſs by going to their Quatters, and 
'S, ſometimes excuſing Matters, ſometimes 
2d comforting, and ſometimes reproving them, 
he repreſented to them in a winning Man- 
Id ner, that the more they were illuſtrious 


for their Virtue and Courage, the more 
| they ought to ſtrive not to be outdone 


ce. in their Fidelity and Love to Ezſar, whoſe 

he Glory and Honour werenot only at Stake at 

nt this Juncture, but alſo all his Dominions 

le, in Taly: That if they fincerely defir- += 
of ed his Grandeur, and earneftly wiſhed 

ey him well, they could never have a better Op- 

ny portunity of manifeſting their Sentiments; 

le and, fince they had ſo often expoſed their 

ut Lives for his Service, with what Shame 

ey muſt Ry be branded, if, by an unheard 


M 4 =" 


the Horſe Need 
| to ſerve a Month, and be contented with 
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70 4 of Reſolution, they ſhould refuſe to ſerve 
5 for the Want of a few dirty Pence, 


The Perſuaſions and Authority of the 
Marquis had ſuch Effect, that they agreed 


a very ſmall Portion of their Pay. 


Tun Army then being aſſembled, and 
computed to contain Seven Hundred 
Men at Arms, the ſame Number of 
Light Horſe, One Thouſand Tralian 
Foot, and above Sixteen Thouſand be- 


tween Spaniards and Germans, they 


ſet out from Lodi the 25th Day of Ja- 
nuary, and arrived the ſame Evening at 
Marignano, as if they intended to go 
to Milan, in hopes that either the King, 
in Fear of loſing that City, might break 


up the Siege of Pavia, or that the 


French Soldiery would abandon Milan; 
but after they had paſſed the River 
Lambro, near Vidigolfo, they directed their 
March to Pavia. | 


Tur King paid for Thirteen Hun- 
dred Lances, Ten Thouſand Si, Four 
Thouſand Germans, Five Thouſand 

French, 


Py 


French, and Seven Thouſand Talians; * D. 
but by the Negligence of the Miniſtets, — * 


of the Foot was much leſs. Teodoro da 
Trivulzi guard 


Thouſand French; but as ſoon as the 


Situation (as there ate ſeveral in that 
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and Frauds of the Officers, the Number 


ed Milan with Three 


Hundred Lances, Six Thouſand Foot 
between Griſons and Valleſe, and Three 


Imperial Army moved towards Pavia, 
the King, ordering but Two Thouſand 
Foot to be left in Milan, recalled the 
reſt to ſtrengthen his Army. On the 
Enemy's March the King held. a Coun- The King 
cil of War, in which Tremouille, Paliſſe, Tho- — 
mas de Foix, and ſeveral other general ; 
Officers, perſuaded the King to break 
up the Siege of Pavia, and poſt his 
Army either at the Monaſtery of the Car- 
thufians, or at Binaſco, which were ſtrong 


Country, rendered ſo by the Canals cut for 
overflowing the Meadows) demonſtrating Fer und, 
that by this means they might ſoon obtain the Siege 
a Victory without Blood or Danger, be- Te. 
cauſe the Imperial Army, being deſtitute 
of Money, could not keep together ma- 


ny Days, but would be obliged to break 
eee up, 


186 
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up, or quarter diſperſed i in different Towns. 


hat the Germans in Pavia, leſt they 


Tumult: 


ſhould be charged with making their Want 


of Pay an Excuſe for covering their Cow- 
ardice, had, for ſeveral Months, bore 


patiently that Inconvenience, but would, 


as ſoon as the Siege ſhould be 
raiſed, demand Payment; and as their 
Commanders had neither Money nor 
any apparent Hopes, with which 
they might, the vainly, feed them, 
they ſome dangerous 


would excite 


That nothing elſe kept the 


: Enemy togtiher, but the Hopes of 


coming to an immediate Engagement, 
which being- put out of their Power, 
and the War protracted, they would be 
brought into Difficulties and Confuſion. 


- They laid before his Majeſty the Danger 


of bein g fituated between a Town gar- 
riſoned with Five Thouſand Foot of a 
moſt warlike Nation, and an Army 
marching to its Succour, powerful for 
its Number, and for the Valour and 
Experience of its Leaders and Soldiers, 
elated with their former Victories, and 
placing their Hopes in a Battle: That 
ao Intamy attended a Retreat made by 
Prudence, 
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Prudence, and not out of Fear; when. made 4. D. 
o avoid leaving to the Power, of Chance S 2 
what is certain, and when the ſpeedy End 
put to the War {ſhall demonſtrate to the 


ST TT. 


Counſel: And no Victory could certainly 
be more advantageous, honourable. or 
glorious, , than that which is gained 
without Lofs or Bloodſhed: That the 
chief Praiſe--i in the Art of. War confiſted 
more in a General's not expoſing | his Army 
to unneceſſary Dangers, and in rendering 
vain the Artifices and Deſigns of the Enemy, 
than in; fighting bloody Battles. The 
ſame Counſel was given to the King by 
the Pope, to whom the Marquis of Peſeara, 
under Apprehenſions from ſo greata Poverty 
in the Camp, had before ſignified that the 
Difficulties which Czſer's Army. laboured 
under were ſuch that he moſt deſpaired 
of Succeſs, © But the King, whoſe Reſolu- 
tions were intirely governed by the Coun- 
ſels of the Admiral, laying a greater Streſs 
on vain Rumours, and on every ſlight and 
variable Accident, than on Events of Mo- 
ment and Importance, thought it would 
be a great Reflection on his Honour, that 
an 


THE HISTORY OF 
..D. an Army in which he was preſent i in Per: 


* : fon, ſhould retire 'with a Show- of Fear 


at the Approach of an Enemy. He 
Tet himſelf alſo be worked upon by a 
"Suggeſtion, than which nothing can be 
more imprudent in a General, that he was in 
a manner bound to act in Conformity to 
ſome idle Words he had dropped, be- 
cauſe he had often publickly declared, 
and ſignified all over Zh," that he would 
ſooner chuſe Death than retire from 
before Pavia without taking it. He 
truſted in the Eaſineſs of rah g his 
Camp in ſuch a Manner, as it ſhould 
not be penetrated by any ſudden Aſſault. 
He hoped that, on account of the Want 
of Money, every little Delay would diſ- 
order the Enemy, who having no 
Means to purchaſe Proviſions, and ne- 
ceſſitated to plunder the Country for 
Subſiſtence, would not be able to keep 
their Camp. He hoped alſo to ob- 
ſtruct the Conveyance of Proviſions to 
their Camp, as the greateſt Part he 
knew muſt come from Cremona, becauſe 
he had taken anew into his Service Gi- 


ovan Lodovico Pallavicino, with a View 
that 
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that he might either ſeize on Cremona, A. D. 


in which was a ſmall Garriſon, or at 3 


jeaſt ſecure all the Avenues by which 
Proviſions might come from that City. 
"Theſe Reaſons confirmed the King in 
his obſtinate perſevering in the Siege of 
Pavia, and to prevent the Entrance ot 
Succouts into that Town he altered the 
Diſpoſition of his Army. The King 
himſelf was at firſt quartered on the 
Side of Borgorato, at the Abbey of San 
Lanfranco, ſituated half a Mile beyond 
Pavia, beyond the Road that leads 
from Pavia to Milan, and on the River 
Tefmo, near the Place where it had been 
attempted to divide the Waters. Paliſſe 
with the Van and Swrſs lay at the 


Ronche in the Suburbs, near the Ab- 


bey of Santa TJuſtina, and had erected 
Fortifications at the Churches of San Pi- 
ero, Sant Apollonia, and San Girolamo; 
and Giovanni de Medici was poſted with 
his Horſe and Foot at the Church of 
San Salvadore. But, on Advice of the 
March of the Enemy from Lodi, the 
King removed his Quarters to the Park, 
at the Palace of Mzrabelſo, on this Side 


Pavia, 
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4 D. Pavia, leaving the Grz/ons at San Lan- 


1525, 
— 


franco, but without altering the Poſition 
af his Van. At laſt he changed once 


more his Quarters, and lodged at the 
Monafteries of San Pagolo, and San Ja- 
egpo, convenient Places, on Eminences 
overlooking the Country, very near Pavia, 
but a little out of the Park. Monſ. D'- 
Alengon was removed with the Rear to Mi- 


rabello, and for Conveniency of ſuccour- 
ing one another Part of the Park 


Wall was broke down. T he Camp 
extended downwards as far as the Te- 


ſino, and upwards to the Road that leads 
- to Milan. By this Diſpoſition Pavia was 
ſurrounded, and as the French had the 


Command of the Rivers Gravalone and 
Tefino, and of the Torretta which lies over 
againſt Darjina, the Imperialiſts could 
not get into Pavia without croſſing the 
Tefino, or making their Way through the 
Park. The whole Care of managing the 
Army lay on the Admiral, the King waſt- 
ing the greateſt Part of his Time either in 
Idleneſs or in vain Pleaſures, without find- 
ing Leiſure for Buſineſs or ſerious Thoughts, 
A in A all other Comman- 


ders, 
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ders, conſulting only with the Admiral, 4 
and hearkening alſo to Anne de Montmo- 


rency, and Philip Chabot, Lord of Brione, 
great Favourites, but of little Experience 
in military Affairs. Nor did the Numbers 
in the King's Army anſwer common Re- 
port, nor even what the King imagined 
himſelf. For one Part of the Cavalry was 
with the Duke of Albany, another was 
left with Teodoro Trivulzzo in Garriſon at 
Milan, and many having their Quarters ſi- 
tuated in the neighbouring Towns and 
Villages, there never were conſtantly in 
the Camp above Eight Hundred Lances 
atatime. Andas to the Foot, tho', thro'the 
Frauds of the Captains, and Negligence 
of the royal Miniſters, his Majeſty 
paid for an unreaſonable Number, yet 
they were far ſhort of what was ima- 
gined by the Public. The Talian Of- 
ficers, more than the reſt? were con- 
cerned in the Cheat; for, tho' they received 
large Sums for great Bodies of Men, 
they had but ſmall Numbers to pay. 
The ſame was the Caſe with the French 
Foot; and Two Thouſand Valleſe quar- 
tered at San Salvadore, between San Lan- 


franco 
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= 3 franco and Pavia, had been ſuddenly 
[0 attacked by the Beſieged, and diſperſed. 


In this Situation of Aﬀairs the Impe- 
rial Generals, as ſoon as they had paſſed 
the Lambro, approached the Caſtle of 
Sant” Angelo, which bein g ſituated be- 
tween Lodi and Pavia, if not in their 
Poſſeſſion, would give great Impediment 
to the Conveyance of Proviſions from 
Lodi to the Army. Pirro, Brother of 

Federigo da Bozzole, guarded this Place 
with Two Hundred Horſe, and Eight 
Hundred Foot, and the King a few 
Days before, unwilling to expoſe the 
Garriſon to Danger, had ſent this Fæde- 
rigo, with Jacques Chabanes, to view 
the Strength of the Caſtle, who reported 
that the Garriſon was ſufficient for its De- 
| fence. But Experience proved their Miſ- 
take, for as ſoon as Ferdinando Davah 
approached the Town with the Spani/ 
Foot, and had ruined the Defences with 
the Artillery, the Beſieged terrified retir- 
ed to the Fort, and a few Hours after 
agreed that Pirro, Emilio Cavriana, and 


Three Sons of Febus da da t Th ſhould 
remain 


unguarded, becauſe they had no Suſpicion 


Foot; and the Town having no Walls 
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remain Priſoners, and the reſt, giving up J. P. 
their Arms and Horſes, might depart on 
their Parole of not ſerving againſt _— 


for one Month, 6 


Tux King had ſent for Two Thouſand 
TtalianFoot of thoſe from Marſeilles, which 
were in Savona. Theſe Troops being ar- 
rived in the Territory of Aleſſandria, near 
the River Urbe, Gaſparo Maino, who was 
in Garriſon in Aleſſandria with Seventeen 
Hundred Foot, ſallying forth with a few 
of them, fell upon the Talians, and find- 
ing them weary with their Journey and 


of being attacked, broke them with Eaſe, 
and they fled toCaftellaccro, where ſoon after 
they ſurrendered with Seventeen Co- 
lours. Nor had Lodovico Pallavicino bets 
ter Succeſs in his Expedition: That Of- 
ficer entered Caſal Maggiore. with Four 
Hundred Horſe, and Two Thouſand 


he made ſome Fortifications, and ſoon 
after taking Poſſeſſion of San Giovanni 
in Croce, he began from that Place to 
make Excurſions all over the Country, 

Vol. VIII. N making 
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A. D. making it his particular Buſineſs to cut off 


' }Proviſfions. Wherefore Franceſco Sforza, 
who was at Cremona, with great Difficulty, 
got together Fourteen Hundred Foot, 
which, with a few Horſe of Ridblfo 
da Camerino, and thoſe of his own Guards, 
he ſent, under Aieſſandro Bentivogho, to- 
wards Caſal Maggiore. When they ap- 
proached that Place, Pallavicino, on the 
19th of February, truſting to his Superio- 
rity in Numbers, without waiting for 
Pranceſco Rangone, who was expected with 
a Supply both of Horſe and Foot, allied 
forth and attacked Bentivoglio; but whilſt 
he was rallying his Men, who were re- 
tiring, he was thrown from his Horſe, 
made a Priſoner, and all his Troops 
were broken and diſperſed. 


To theſe Misfortunes was added an 
Accident of great Importance to the 
French: For Gian Jacopo de Medici, of 
Milan, Governor of Mus, where he had 
been once committed by the Duke of Mi- 
lan for the Murder of Monſignorino Vij- 
conti, having, in the Night Time, laid 
an Ambuſh near the Fort of Chiavenna, 

ſituated 
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off ſituated on an Eminence at the Head 4. © 
2 of the Lake, at ſome Diſtance from then 
ty, Houſes of the Town, ſeized on the 
ot, Governor as he had been walking out 
fo to take the Air, and carrying him 
ds, immediately before the Gate of the 
to- Fort, and threatening to kill him, pre- 
p- vailed on his Wife to deliver up the 
he Fort; then ſuddenly, at the Head of 
io- Three Hundred Men which he had 
for placed in another Ambuſh, entered thro? 
ith the Fort into the Town, and took it. 
ed This Accident gave ſuch Umbrage to 
Iſt the Leagues of the Gr:jons, that a 
e- few Days before the Battle they recal- 
le, led the Six Thouſand Grifors that were 
ps in the King's Army. 


2 


ABouT this Time the Chevalier Ca. 
ſale came to the Imperial Camp, ſent 
thither by the King of England, with 
mighty Promiſes; for that King began 
to grow envious of the Proſperity of 
the King of Fance, and, being alſo pro- 
voked that the French had taken ſome 
Engliſb Ships in the Scott1/h Seas, threa- 
tened to make War in France, and 

N 2 was 
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A. D. was deſirous of ſupporting the Im- 


perial Army ; and for that Purpoſe had 
commiſſioned Pacey, who was at Trento, 
to go to Venice, and inſiſt, in his Name, 
on that Senate's Performance of the Ar- 
ticles of the League, to which he 
thought he might the more eaſily in- 
duce them, becauſe Cz/ar had put the In- 
veſtiture of Franceſco Sforza in the 
Hands of the Viceroy, with Orders to 
_ diſpoſe of it according to the Occurrences 
of Affairs. King Henry alſo commiſ- 
fioned his Ambaſſador at Rome to ſolli- 
cit the Pope to favour Cæſar's Cauſe, 
'from which he excuſed himſelf on ac- 
count of the late Convention he had 
made with France for his own Security, 
without engaging to act offenſively againſt 
Czſar. He complained alſo that, after 
the Return of the Army from Provence, 
Twenty Days had paſſed before he 
could be informed of their Deſigns, and 
whether they had a Mind to defend 
or abandon the State of Milan. 


BuT 
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Bur now the Treaties and Negotia-,AJ 


tion of Princes, and the Diligence and 
Sollicitude of Ambaſſadors were become 
of little Importance ; for the Armies now 
approaching, the Reſult of the whole 
War, and of the Difficulties and Dan- 
gers which had been undergone for ſo 
many Months, were reduced to the 
Fortune of a few Hours. For the Imperi- 
al Army, after the Acquiſition of Sant” An- 
gelo, ſtill advancing, encamped the iſt 
Day of February at Viflarino, and the 


next Day at Lardirago, and Sant Aleſſo, 


beyond the little River Lolona, Four 
Miles from Pavia, and Three from the 
French Camp. On the 3d of February 
they came and encamped in Prati, to- 
wards the Gate of Santa Juſtina, ex- 
tending themſelves between Prati, Tre- 
levero, and la Motta, and in a Wood 
near San Lazzaro, which Poſts were 
Two Miles and a Half diſtant from 
Pawn, and a Mile from the Van of the 


French, and Half a Mile from the Ram- 


parts and Ditches of their Camp, and 


were ſo near that the Artillery on bath 
N 3 Sides 
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A. D. Sides did conſiderable Execution. The 


1525 


Imperialiſts had taken Poſſeſſion of Bel. 
gigioſo, and all the Towns in the Coun. 
try behind them except San Colombano, 
which continued in the Hands of the 
French, tho' blocked up ſo cloſely that 
none could ſtir out. They had found 

eat Quantities of Proviſions in Sant 
Angelo and Belgiejoſo, and, that they 


might be more plentifully ſupplied, they 


endeavoured to get the Command of 
the Teſino, as they had already of the 
Po, by which they obſtructed the Con- 
yoys to the French Camp. Santa Croce 
was in their Poſſeſſion, but they did not 
chuſe to quarter Men in the Charter- 
Houſe, which had been abandoned by 
the King, when he removed to Mi- 


rabello, leſt the Proviſions © which mult 


have been conveyed thither might be in 
Danger. The French were in Poſ- 
ſeſſion of San Lazzaro, but the Ene- 
my's Fire obliged them to quit it. 


BETwWIEN both Camps was a running 
Stream called Vernacula, which has its 
Riſe in the Park, and, paſſing between 

San 
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San Lazzaro and San Piero in Verge, A. P. 


fall into the Tn. The Imperialiſts 
intent on paſſing this Brook, as a Mat- 
ter of great Importance, that they might 
advance with the leſs Difficulty, met 
with a ſtout Defence from the French, 
who were aſſiſted by the Depth of the 
Channel, and the Height of the Banks, 
which, with the Care that every Par- 
ticular took to fortify his own Quarter, 
rendered the Paſſage very difficult. The 
King's Quarters in Front, in his Rear, 
and on the left Flank, had thick Ram- 
parts, ſurrounded with Ditches, and 
ſtrengthened with Redoubts, the right 


Flank being defended by the Wall of 


the Park, which was reputed very ſtrong. 


The like Fortifications ſurrounded the | 


Camp of the Imperialiſts, who were in 
Poſſeſſion - of all the Territory of Sar 
Lazzaro, towards Belg1cjoſo, down to the 
Po, and by that Situation had Plenty 
of Proviſions. The Ramparts of the 
two Camps were but Forty Paces aſun- 
der, and their Redoubts at ſo little a Diſ- 
tance, that they were within Muſquet- 


ſhot. 
N 4 


Tuts 
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THis was the Diſpoſition of both Ar- 
mies on the 8th Day of February ; both 
Sides were continually ſkirmiſhing, but 
each kept themſelves in their ſtrong 
Camp, not chuſing to fight to Diſad- 
vantage. The Imperialiſts imagined they 
had already done great Matters, by ap- 
proaching ſo near Pavia as to be en- 
abled, in caſe of a Battle, to have the 
Aſſiſtance of the Garriſon. In Pavia 
there was great Want of Powder, 
wherefore the Imperialiſts ſent Fifty 
Men on Horſeback, each carrying be- 
hind him a Bag of Powder: Theſe, in 
the Night-time, entering the Milan Road, 
waited there till the Imperialiſts gave 
an Alarm to the French Camp, and then 
conveyed themſelves ſafely into Pavia, 
from whence Antonio da Leva made fre- 
quent Sallies, infeſting the Enemy by dif- 
ferent Ways. One Day he attacked and 
broke the Garriſons of Borgorato, and 


dan - Lanfranco, and carried off Three 


Pieces of Artillery, and ſeveral __—_ of 
Ammunition, 


IN 
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well expreſs the Vigilance, Induſtry and 
Fatigues both of Body and Mind of the 
Marquis of Peſcara, who Day and Night 
never ceaſed to annoy the Enemy by 
Skirmiſhes, Alarms, and caſting up new 
Works, always advancing by Trenches 
Ditches, and Redoubts. The Imperia- 
liſts were at Work on a Platform upon 


the Canal, and the French greatly an- 


noying 


the Workmen with Two Pieces 
of Artillery planted at San Lazzaro, 
they pointed their Artillery that Way, 
and ruining the Place conſtrained them 
to abandon it. The French ſuffered 
much from the Artillery of the faid 
Platform, and likewiſe 'from another 
erected at Pavia; and the Spaniards 
fortified. themſelves in ſuch a 'manner 
with Redoubts and Ramparts, and were 
ſo well diſpoſed, that they annoyed ve- 
ry much the French Camp, without re- 


ceiving much Hurt themſelves, The 


French therefore changed the Poſition 
of their Artillery, in order to take the 
— in Flank, whilſt they were 


vigor · 
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A. P. vigcrouſly continuing their Works, in or- 


er to gain Ground Inch by Inch, 
This Poſition neceſſarily occafioned fre- 


quent Skirmiſhes, in which the Prench 
were almoſt conſtantly worſted, All 
this while neither of the Parties inter- 
mitted their Operations, on account of 
the Negotiation of a Truce, of ' which 
the Pope's Nuncios in both Armies 
were continually treating : Nor would 
the King give any Attention to his in- 
timate Friends, or to the Pope, who 
often counſelled him, in order to avoid fo 
great a Danger, to decamp with his 
Army from Pavia, becauſe, on account 
of the Enemy's Want of Money, he 
would neceſſarily obtain a Victory in a 
very ſhort Time, and without Blood. 


On the 17th Day of February the Gar- 
rifon ſallied out and attacked the Regi- 
ment of Giovanni d Medici, who gal- 
lantly repulſed them, and returning af- 
terwards to ſhew the Admiral the Spot 
of Ground where: the Action happen- 
ed, whilſt he was pointing out the 
Fanden, by a Volley of Shot fired 

from 
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from a Houſe, he received a Wound 2 * 
in the Heel, which broke the Bone, 12 


to the King's great Concern, and it was 
neceſſary to have him carried to Pia- 
cenzg. On account of this Accident 
the Skirmiſhes were not ſo frequent and 
vigorous, and the Fierceneſs of the French 
in their Aſſaults was immediately al- 
layed ; whilſt thoſe in Pavia made eve- 
ry Day bolder Sallies, and having burnt 
the Abbey of San Lanfranco, were be- 
come too hard for the French, who ſeem- 

ed very much diſpirited. The Marquis 
of Peſcara on the 20th, before Day, with 
Three Thouſand Spaniſh Foot, attack- 
ed the Enemy's Redoubts, and mounting 
the Ramparts, killed above Five Hun- 
dred Foot, and brought off Three Pieces 
of Cannen. 


AT laſt the Imperial Generals, being 
ſenſible they could no longer remain in 
that Situation for Want of Money, and 
conſidering that, if they retired, not 
only Pauia would be loſt, but that there 
remained ne Hopes of defending the 


other Places they poſſeſſed in the Dut- 
chy 
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4. D. chy of Milan, full alſo of Confidence 
525 12 , 
of obtaining a Victory thro' the Valour 


of their Soldiers, and relying on the Mul- 
titude of Diſorders in the French Army, 
many of the Enemy's Foot being gone 
off, and the Number remaining not 
anſwering by far to thoſe paid for, on 
the Night before the 25th of February, 
a Day dedicated, according to Chriſtian 


Rites, to the Apoſtle Matthias, and 
 Czfar's Birth-Day, took a Reſolution 
to march to Mirabello, where ſome 


Companies of the Enemy's Horſe and 
Foot were poſted, with an Intent, if 
the French did not move, to raiſe the 
Siege of Pavia, and if they moved to try 
the Fortune of a Battle. With this 
View, on the Beginning of the Night, 
to fatigue the Enemy, they often beat 
to Arms, making a Feint of attacking 
them on the Side of the Po, at the 
Tefno, and at San Lazzaro. At Mid- 
night an Order was iſſued for all the 
Soldiers to put on a White Shirt over 
their Arms, as a Sign to diſtinguiſh 
themſelves from the French. The Horſe 
formed themſelves into Two Squadrons, 

| and 
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firſt of which was compoſed of Six 


Thouſand Germans, Spaniards and Ta- 
Hans in equal Proportions under the 
Marquis del Guaſio ; the ſecond conſiſted 
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and the Foot into Four Bodies; the 4 Y. 


1525. 


only of Spaniards, under the Marquis 


of Peſcara ; the third and fourth were 
Germans, commanded by the Viceroy 
and the Duke of Bourbon. Arriving at the 
Park Wall ſome Hours before Day, by 
the united Help of Bricklayers and Sol- 


diers, they threw down Sixty Braces of 


the Wall. The firſt Body then march- 
ed to Mirabell, and the reſt towards 
the French Camp. But the King, on 
Notice that the Enemy had entered the 
Park, imagining they were proceeding 
to Mirabello, riarched out of his En- 
trenchments i order to fight in the 
open Field o even Ground, chuſing 
rather to figh+ there on account of 
the Superiority of his Horſe. At the 
ſame time he ordered his Artillery to 
be pointed towards the Enemy, which 
taking them in Flank did ſome Damage 
to the Rear. The Imperialiſts in the 


mean time attacked the King's Squa- 


dron, 
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4. D. dron, which uſed to be commonly the 
main Battle, but by the March of the 
Squadrons was become the Van, where 
the King, fighting very gallantly, ſuſ- 
tained the Shock of the Enemy, who 
however, with their Fire Arms obliged thoſe 
about him to give Way, till the S/ 
arriving, and the Cavalry charging them 
in Flank, the Spaniards were repulſed. 
But the Viceroy, called by the Marquis 
of Peſcara to his Aſſiſtance, and com- 
ing up with the German Foot, the Swiſs 

were eaſily broken with great Slaughter, 
their Valour no way correſponding that 
Day with the Courage they had ſhown 
in former Battles. The King in the 
mean time, having been with a great 
Number of his Men at Arms in the 
Midſt of the Battle, and endeavoured 
to ſtop the Flight of his Men, after a 
long Combat, his Horſe killed under 
him, himſelf wounded, tho' but ſlight- 
ly, in the Face, and in the Hand, and 
fallen to the Ground, was taken by 
ſome Soldiers, who did not know him. 
But when the Viceroy came up he 
diſcovered himfelf to him, who, after 
| kifling 
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kiſſing his Hand with profound Reve- 4. = 
rence, received him Priſoner in the b 
Name of the Emperor. By this Time 
Guaſto with the firſt Squadron had 
broke the French Horſe poſted at Mi- 
rabello, and Leva, who, as ſome fay, 
had, for this Purpoſe, demoliſhed fo 
much of the Wall of Pavia, that One 
Hundred and Fifty Horſe might fally 
out abreaſt, attacked the Enemy's 
Rear, in ſuch a manner that the whole 
Army betook themſelves to Flight, but 
wereall intercepted and plundered, except 
the Rear of the Horſe under Alengon, 
which retired intire at the Beginning of 
the Fight. 


Ir was a received Opinion that the 
French, between killed and drowned in 
their Flight in the Te/no, loſt above 
Eight Thouſand Men, and about Twen- 
ty of the firſt Rank of the French 
Nobility, amongſt whom were the 
Admiral, Yacques Chabanes, Paliſſe, Tre- 
mouille, the Grand Ecuyer, Aubigny, 
Boyſy, and LEſcud, who expired of 
his Wounds ſoon after he was taken. 

Amongſt 
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A. D: Amongſt the Priſoners were the King 


1525. 


of Navarre, the Baſtard of Savoy, Mont- 


.morency, St. Paul, Brion, de I Ava], 


Chandiou, Imbercourt, Galeazzo Viſconti, 
Federigo da Bozzole, Bernabo Viſconti, 
and an infinite Number of Gentlemen, 
and almoſt all the General Officers 
which were not killed. Girolamo Le- 
andro, the Pope's Nuncio, was alfo 
taken, but releaſed by Order of 
the Viceroy. Of the Priſoners Sz. Paul, 
and Federigo da Bozzole were commit- 
ted to the Caſtle of Pavia, but ſoon 
after, by corrupting the Spaniſh Guards, 
found Means to make their Eſcape. 


Or the Imperialiſts were killed about 
Seven Hundred, but no general Offi- 
cer except Ferrando Caſtriota, Mar- 
quis of Sant Angelo: The Plunder was 
ſo great, that no Soldiers in Taly were 
ever richer. The Marquis of Peſcara 
received Two Wounds, one of them 
with a Muſquet, and Antonio da Leva 
was ſlightly wounded in his Leg. Of 
ſo great an Army Alengon only, with 
Four Hundred Lances which he com- 

manded 
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manded in the Rear, ſaved themſelves - 5 
without fighting, being neither attacked, nor ud 


purſued ; but leaving behind them their 
Carriages, they rode with full Speed into 
Piedmont. As ſoon as the News of this Vic- 
tory reached Milan, Teodoro Trivulzi, who 


was left there with Four Hundred Lan- 


ces, departed thence towards Maſocco, and 
was followed by all the Soldiers, in ſcat- 
tered Bodies; by which means, the ſame 
Day the Battle was fought, the whole 
Dutchy of Milan was freed from the 
French. The Day after the Victory the 
King was conducted to the Caſtle of P:z-. 
zichitone, becauſe the Duke, for his own 
Security, would by no means conſent that 
he ſhould be conducted to the Caſtle of 
Milan, and, except his Liberty, for that 
was guarded with the utmoſt Care, he 
was, in all other Reſpects, treated and 
honoured as a King. 


The End of the Fifteenth Book. 
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The Vi 2 of Charles alarms the Italians, 
Tumult in Siena. Francis, refu uſing to 
gn the Articles offered. bim, is carried 
Priſoner into Spain. The Duke of Mi- 

lan and others conſpire againſt Czfar 
The Marquis of Peſcara diſcovers the 

Plat, int gets Poſſeſſion of Part of the 
Dutchy of Milan. Conditions and Cere- 
mony with which the * of France 7 
ſet at Liberty. 


A. D. MXN H E French Army being thus 
3 KT & not only 8 by the 
XN. Imperialiſts, in the Battle fought 


in the Park of Pavia, but the moſt 
Chriſtian 
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Chriſtian King made Priſoner, and the 1 \Y 
teſt Part of the Officers and the, 32" 

French Nobility Killed or taken neat 

their King, the Sw:f5s, who had hither- 

to made War in Daly with ſo great 4 

Reputation, having behaved ſo baſely, 

the Refidue of the Army, after loſin 

their Camp, making no Stop ti 

they arrived at the Foot of the Moun= 

tains, and, what mightily added to 

the Reputation of the Conquerors, the 

Ciſarean Generals having acquired fo 

memorable a Victory with ſo little 

Blood on their Side, it is not to be ex- 

prefſed what an Aſtoniſhment ſo 

in Event excited in all the Potentates 

of Taly, who, finding themſelves in a 

manner wholly diſarmed, were ſtruck 1 

with the greateſt Terror at the Thoughts | 

of Czſar's having ſo very powerful an | 

Army in the Field, without an Ene- = 
my to oppoſe him. Nor were their 

Fears ſo much allayed by what many 
ng reported of Czſar's good Diſpoſition 


the and Inclination to Peace, without any 
zht Deſire of uſurping the States of others, 
oft as they were increaſed on the Conſide- 


Jan | 0:2 ration 
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2 D. ration of the Danger that, moved ei- 

ther by Ambition, a Paſſion natural 
to all Princes, or by that Inſolence 
which commonly attends Victories, and 
beſides inſtigated by the forward Zeal 
of thoſe who had the Management of 
his Affairs in Taly, or, laſtly, ſtimu- 
lated by his Council and whole Court, 
he would not neglect ſo fair an Op- 
portunity, of itſelf ſufficient to warm 
the coldeſt Diſpoſition, to turn his whole 
Thoughts on making himſelf Lord of 
all Tay; eſpecially as they were not 
ignorant how eaſy it was for any great 
Prince, and much more for a Roman 
Emperor, to juſtify their Undertakings un- 
derPretences which mighthavetheAppear- 
ance of Reaſon and Honour. This Fear 
did not only ſeize on thoſe Potentates that 
were of leſſer Force and Authority, but 
even the Pope and the Venetians ſeem- 
ed to be more alarmed than the reſt. 
The laſt, not only from a Conſciouſ- 
neſs of having, without any juſt Cauſe, 
failed in fulfilling the Articles of their 
Confederacy, but much more on the 


Remembrance of the antient Animo- 
ſities, 
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ſities, and frequent Provocations paſſed 4. D 
— 


between them and the Houſe of Au- 


ftria, and of the vexatious Wars in 


which they had but a few Years be- 
fore been engaged with Maximilian, 
when the Name- and Memory of the 
almoſt dormant Pretenſions of the Rights 
of the Empire to their Dominions on 
the Terra Firma were ſtrongly revived; 
and becauſe they were alſo ſenſible 
that whoever aimed at eſtabliſhing his 
Grandeur in Tah muſt of neceſſity 
apply himſelf to depreſs the too exorbi- 
tant Power of their Republic. The Pope 
had Reaſon for Apprehenſions becauſe, 
ſetting aſide the Majeſty of the Pontificate, . 
which had ſuffered frequent Eclipſes from 
the Greatneſs of the Emperors, even in 
thoſe antient Times when a greater Re- 
verence was paid by the World to the 
Apoſtolic See, he was in every other Re- 
ſpe& expoſed to Injuries ; for he was diſ- 
armed, without Money, and the Eccle- 
ſiaſtic State, in which there are but few for- 
tified Towns, was in a very weak Con- 
dition, the People neither united 
nor ſteady in their Affections to 

| O 3 _ theip 
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2 D. their Prince, but, on the contrary, almoſt 


the whole Dominion of the Church di- 


"Weg into the two Factions of Gwelfs 


and Ghibellines, the latter, from an inve- 
terate and almoſt natural Impreſſion, in- 
clined to the Imperial Authority, and 
the City of Rome, above all others, 
weak, and infected with theſe Seeds of 
Contention, 


To this muſt be added Clement a 


Sollicitude for the Affairs of Florence, 


which depending on him, and con- 
cerning his own Grandeur, as well 
as the antient Splendor of his F *amily, 
he had their Intereſts perhaps as much 
at Heart, as thoſe of the Church. 


Nor was it leſs eaſy to make Alterati- 


ons in that State than in the others; for 
the City of Florence, after the Expulſion 
of the Medici in the Paſſage of King 
Charles, having, under the Name of 
Liberty, taſted the Sweets of popular 
Government for the Space of Eighteen 
Years, was become diſſatisfied at the 
Return of that Family, and few of 


the Citizens were heartily pleaſed at 


their Power, The Pope was alſo ex- 
treamly 
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treamly apprehenfive that to ſuch in- J. P. 


viting Opportunities would be added a 
ſtrong Inclination to fall upon that 
State. But there were Grounds beſides 
to fear that this Inclination would not 
abate, not fo much becauſe the leſs 
powerful is never wholly ſecure from the 
Ambition of the more potent, as from 
an Apprehenſion that on ſeveral ac- 
counts his Name was at that Time be- 
come odious to Ceſar. He reaſoned 
within himſelf, that tho', during the 
Reign of Leo, and after his own Pro- 
motion to the Cardinalſhip, he had 
taken a World of Pains for advancing 
the Grandeur of Czfar, and that tho 
Leo and himſelf, with exceſſive Coſt and 
Danger, had opened the Way to fo 


great a Power in Laß, and that after 
his own Aſſumption to the Pontificate 


he had furniſhed Money to his Generals 
whilſt the Admiral was in Haly, and pro- 
cured a Contribution from the Floren- 
tines, and had not recalled from the 
Army the Troops of the Church and of 
that Republic, yet, either on conſidering 
that it belonged to his Office to act 

| O 4 as 
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as a Father and common Paſtor be- 
tween Chriſtian Princes, and to be ra- 
ther a Peacemaker than a Fomenter 
of Wars, or beginning, tho' late, to 
be alarmed at ſo much Grandeur, he had 
betimes retired from following his For- 
tune, and therefore would not be perſuaded 
to renew the Confederacy made for the 
Defence of 1taly by his Predeceſſor. And 
when the Year before Czſar's Army 


with the Duke of Bourbon had enter- 


ed Provence, he had not conſented to 
aſſiſt it with Money, which tho' it had 
given no juſt Cauſe for Complaint to 
the Imperial Miniſters, his Holineſs not 
being bound by the League of Adrian 
to act in Concert againſt the French in 
the Wars of Tah, yet this Manner of 
Proceeding laid a Foundation for their 
thinking that he no longer heartily 


concurred in Cæſar's Intereſt, and, on 


the contrary, greatly leſſened the Opini- 
on which they had hitherto entertained 
of his Faithfulneſs; aQting like Men who, 
led only by Paſſion or Neceſſity, re- 
ſented it as an Injury, if others did not lend 


the ſame Aſſiſtance towards carrying on, 


their 
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e their particular Enterpriſes, concerted with A. D- 
a View to ſeize on France, as they had before 6 
done to Undertakings of univerſal Con- 
cern, ſet on foot with a Pretence of 
ſecuring Taly from the French Power. 
But theſe Complaints and Diſſatisfac- 
tions begun and diſcovered themſelves, 
when the King of France marched on 
his Expedition againſt Milan; for tho | 
the Pope, as he afterwards wrote in | 
his querulous Brief to Czſar, had pri- 
vately ſupplied the French with a Sum 
of Money in their Retreat from Mar- | 
ſeilles, yet he had never afterwards held 
any confidential Correſpondence with 
them : But as ſoon as the King had 
taken Milan, ſeeing his Affairs in fo 
proſperous a Condition, he had indeed 
entered with him into Articles, tho' he 
excuſed it to Ceſar by alledging that his 
Generals, at that Juncture, not having, 
for Twenty Days together, let him in- 
to any of their Deſigns, deſpairing of 
the Defence of that State, and under 
Apprehenſions alſo for Naples, and the 
Duke of Albany puſhing forwards with 
his Troops towards Taſcany, he had been 
obliged 
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A. D* obliged to think of Meaſures for his : 
Don Security. The Regard however { 
| to his own. Danger had not ſo much t 
influenced him as not to make him f 
agree on Conditions tending as much K 
to Czſar's Intereſt as his own, and t 
not to deſpiſe the immenſe Offers made b 
him by the King of France to intice 8 
him into a Confederacy with him. 0 
14 ; | 
Bur his Excuſes had not been ſuffi- : 
cient to quiet the Minds of Cz/ar and th 
his Miniſters, who were under great tt 
Concern, not ſo much becauſe they at 
faw themſelves wholly deprived of any R 
Hopes of future Subſidies from him, m 


as becauſe they doubted that the Capi- pr 
tulation contained ſomething more than th 
an Obligation to a bare Neutrality, be- pr 
cauſe they thought that on all Occa- PL 
ſions he had ſpoken too favourably of ve 
the French Enterpriſe, and were alſo ap- Le 
prehenſive that he had drawn in the Ir 

Hienetians to follow his Example, the tio 
Truth of which was afterwards con- Co 
firmed by Letters and Briefs found in of 
the King's Tent after the Battle. In the 
bo: the 
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the laſt Place, theſe Jealouſies and/Difs K D. 
ſatisfactions were greatly increaſed, when 2, 
the Pope permitted the Ammunition; 
furniſhed by the Duke of Ferrara to 
the French King at the Siege of Pavea; 
to paſs through his Dominions, and to 
be forwarded by the Aſſiſtance of his 
Subje&s, but much more at the March 
of the Duke of Alu on the Enter- 
priſe againſt the Kingdom of Naples ; | 
for he was not only treated as a Friend | 
through all the Ecclefiaſtic and Floren- | 
tine States, but alſo ſtopped many Days 
about Sena, in order to reform, at the 
Requeſt of the Pontiff, the Govern- 
ment of. that City. And tho this Stay 
protracted the March of the Duke to 
the Kingdom of Naples, and had been 
procured by Clement principally for that 
Purpoſe, becauſe he would have been 
very uneaſy to fee the ſame Perſon 
Lord of Naples and Milan, yet the 
Imperialiſts had put ſuch a Conſtruc- 
tion on this Step, as to infer that the 
Convention between him and the King 
in of France corffained ſomething more 
In than a ſunple Engagement not to act 

. offen- 


* 
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A. P. offenſively againſt each other. On theſe fly 
LAI Conſiderations the Pope: had juſt Reaſon Gz 
| to fear, not only, like all the reſt thi 
of the Ttalian Powers, that, when pro- n 

per Time and Occaſion offered, he the 
ſhould be attacked by the Imperialiſts, On 

but that the State of the Church, oc Ml ch 

that of the Florentines, would be im- the 
mediately invaded without waiting for a 

fairer Opportunity. And this Fear was in- 

creaſed when the Duke 'of Albany, on 

advice of the King's Misfortune, having 
retired, - for his Security, from Monte 
Rotondo towards Bracciano, and ordered 
thither One Hundred and Fifty of his H. 
Horſe from Rome (which the Pope, on M 


- receiving Intelligence that the Duke of "7 
Seſſa and the Imperialiſts were prepar- the 
ing to fall upon them, cauſed to be I 
eſcorted thither by his own Guards) v 
it happened that Four Hundred Horſe "ns 
and Twelve Hundred Foot of the hy, 
Troops of the Orſini, in their March 8 


from Sermoneta, bein g purſued by Giu- 

fro Colonna with a good Body of Horſe th 

and Foot, were routed by him at the | 

b Abbey of the Three Fountains, and 


flying 
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flying into Rome for Shelter thro' the 4 Di 
Gates of San Pagolo and San Sebaſtiano, _ | 


the Colonnas entered with them, and 
in Campo di Fiore, and other Parts of 
the Town put ſome of them to the 
Sword, which cauſing a great Tumult 
the whole City roſe up in Arms, to 
the great Terror of the Pontiff, which 
was ſucceeded by no leſs Indignation 
at the little Reverence and Reſpect paid 
to his Authority. 


Bur in the Midit of all theſe Doubts 
and extream Anxiety of Mind, his 
Holineſs was ſeaſonably relieved by En- 
couragements and Offers from the Ve- 
netians, who, being equally affected with 
the ſame Terror, endeavoured, with the 
moſt earneſt Inſtances, to perſuade him 
to join with them in ſending immedi- 
ately for Ten Thouſand Swiſs into Ta- 
ly, and enliſt a large Body of Taliaus 
to make a Reſiſtance againſt ſo great a 


Danger; promiſing at the ſame time, 


according to their Cuſtom, to do, for 
their Part, much more than they in- 
tended to perform. They repreſented 

to 
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A. D. offenſively againſt each other. On theſe 
| GA) Conſiderations the Pope: had juſt Reaſon 


to fear, not only, like all the reſt 
of the Italian Powers, that, when pro. 
per Time and Occaſion offered, he 
ſhould be attacked by the Imperialiſts, 
but that the State of the Church, or 
that of the Florentines, would be im- 
mediately invaded without waiting for a 
fairer Opportunity. And this Fear was in- 
creaſed when the Duke 'of Albany, on 
advice of the King's Misfortune, having 
retired, - for his Security, from Monte 
Rotondo towards Bracciano, and ordered 


thither One Hundred and Fifty of his 


Horſe from Rome (which the Pope, on 
receiving Intelligence that the Duke of 
Sea and the Imperialiſts were prepar- 
ing to fall upon them, cauſed to be 
eſcorted thither by his own Guards) 
it happened that Four Hundred Horſe 
and Twelve Hundred Foot of the 
Troops of the Oyſini, in their March 


from Sermoneta, being purſued by Giu- 


lio Colonna with a good Body of Horle 
and Foot, were routed by him at the 


Abbey of the Three Fountains, and 
flying 
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flying into Rome for Shelter thro' the 4. D. 
Gates of San Pagolo and San Sebaſtiano, * 
the Colonnas entered with them, and ; 
in Campo di Fiore, and other Parts of 
the Town put ſome of them to the 
Sword, which cauſing a great Tumult 
the whole City roſe up in Arms, to 
the great Terror of the Pontiff, which 
was ſucceeded by no leſs Indignation 
at the little Reverence and Reſpect paid 
to his Authority. 


n 

Bur in the Midſt of all theſe Doubts 
4 and extream Anxiety of Mind, his 
18 Holineſs was ſeaſonably relieved by En- 
8 couragements and Offers from the Ve- 
f netians, who, being equally affected with 


the ſame Terror, endeavoured, with the 
moſt earneſt Inſtances, to perſuade him 
to join with them in ſending immedi- 
ately for Ten Thouſand Swiſs into Ta- 
ly, and enliſt a large Body of 1talians 
to make a Reſiſtance againſt ſo great a 
Danger; promiſing at the ſame time, 
according to their Cuſtom, to do, for 
their Part, much more than they in- 
tended to perform. They repreſented 

to 
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4. D. to the Pontilf that the German Foot 


1525 


who affiſted--at the Defence of Pavie 
had not for ſeveral Months received 
their Pay, and finding after the Vis 
tory the ſame Difficulties in their Pay. 
ments had made a Mutiny, and feiz- 
ing on the Artillery had fortified them. 
ſelves in Pavia: That on the ſame ac- 
count all the reſt of Czfer's Army 
were become tumultuous, and would 
grow ſo more and more every Day, 
the Commanders not being able to pay 
them: That on theſe Grounds, if 
his Holineſs joined with their Republic 
in making a powerful Armament, if 
they mutually — their Dominions in 

a State of Defence, and improved the 
nen the Imperialiſts, involved 
in thoſe Difficulties, and under a Ne- 
ceſſity of conſtantly keeping a large 
Body of Forces as a Guard on their 
Royal Priſoner, would fall into Diſor- 
ders of themfelves. Beſides, it was not 
to be donbted but that the Princels 


Regent, in whom the whole Power 


of the French Government reſided, ar- 


dently deſirous of ſuch a Conjunction, 
would, 
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would, at their Requeſt, not only order 4. b. 
the Duke of Albany immediately to 3555, 
haſten to their Aſſiſtance with his ow 
Troops, and the Four Hundred Lances 0: 
the Rear, who had retired from tlie 
Battle, and ſaved themſelves, but would, 
with the Concurrence of the whole 
French Nation, contribute large Sums 
of Money for the Safety of © Italy, as 
knowing that on this Liberality 4% 1. 
ed, in a great meaſure, the Hopes of 
recovering her Son: That this Reſo- 
lution was certainly the beſt if taken 
ſpeedily, but Delay might enable Czſar to 
remedy the Diſorders in his Army, and 
ſ{ much the more as any Potentate who 
did not reſolve to put himſelf in 
Arms would be under a Neceſſity of 
compounding with, and furniſhing him 
with Money, and conſequently be him- 
ſelf the Inſtrument of freeing him from 
all his Difficulties, and eſtabliſhing him- 
ſelf in a State of perpetual Subjection. 
They alſo gave him Hopes that their 
Example would be followed by the 
Duke of Ferrara, who, both on ac- 


count of his antient Dependencies on 
the 


cvs 
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4. D. the Frencb, and the Aſſiſtance he had 


1525+ 


* 


ien the King in that War, was not 
without very great Apprehenſions: And 


his Conjunction appeared of no ſmall 


Importance, on account of the great 
Conveniency of his State in the Wars 


df Lombardy, and becauſe the City of 


Ferrara was very ſtrong, and extreamly 
well ſtored with Ammunition and Ar- 
tillery, and, as it was . very 
rich in Money. 


Nrrüzn che Hopes of coming off 
victorious in ſo difficult an Enterpriſe, 
nor the Conſideration of Danger at a 


. conſiderable Diſtance, for which Time 


often produces Remedies unthought 
of, would have inclined Clement to 
give Ear to _ theſe Arguments, if the 
Fears of a preſent Attack had not in- 
duced him to chuſe rather to expoſe him- 


ſelf to a leſs certain Danger, than to a 


Danger which appeared greater and 
more preſent. The Negotiations there- 
fore were ſo long carried on between 
them, till. there remained nothing to 
do but only to draw up. the Articles in 
Writing, 
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Writing, it was expected every Hour 4- P. 
that a Convention would be ſettled ne iP 
ſo that the Pope, looking upon the 
Treaty as concluded, poſted away Gt+ 
rolamo Ghinuccio of Siena, Auditor of 
the Apoſtolic Chamber, to the King of 
England, to uſe all his Dexterity for per- 
ſuading him to oppoſe the exorbitant 
Greatneſs of Ceſar, when opportunely 
arrived the Archbiſhop of Capua, his 
antient Secretary and Counſellor, who 
had for many Years been of great Au- 
thority with him. 


Tus Prelate, as ſoon as he had 
heard of the Victory of the Imperi- 
aliſts, had ſet out for the Camp, to 
wait on Don Carlo di Lanoia, Viceroy 
1 of Naples, and having informed himſelf 
* of his Intentions, immediately rode Poſt 
* to the Pontiff, carrying with him cer- 
9 tain Hopes of an Agreement. For the 
1d Viceroy and the other Generals had at 
e- that Time two Things that employed 


en their Thoughts; one was, to provide 
to Money for ſatisfying the Army, at which 
in they were in very great Confuſion, for 


gy Vor. VIII. P Want 
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A. D. Want of Money to pay the Soldiers ; 


the other was, to conduct the Perſon 
of the King of France to a Place where 
the Difficulty of guarding him would 
not keep them in continual Uneaſineſs; 
and theſe two Points being well ſettled 
they imagined that Aﬀairs would be in 
ſuch a Situation as to put it in their 
Power always to accompliſh their De- 
ſigns. Wherefare they deſired an Ac- 
commodation with the Pope, propoſing 
to draw out of him a large Sum of 
Money ; and to diſpoſe him to a more 
ready Compliance by putting him in a 
Conſternation, and to eaſe the Dutchy 
of Milan, which was much exhauſted, 
of the Burden of quartering Soldiers, 
they had ſent Four Hundred Men at 
Arms and Eight Thouſand Germans to 
take up their Quarters in the Pzacen- 
line, not as Enemies, but ſometimes 
pretending that the Dutchy of Milan 
could not maintain ſo great a Num- 
ber of Troops, and ſometimes threaten- 
ing to make them paſs into the Ter- 
ritory of Rome, in order to find out the 
Duke of Albany, if the Troops levied 


by 
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by the Orſini were not diſbanded. But A. P. 
theſe Pains were needleſs ; for as bon LA 
as the Pope was ſatisfied that it lay in 
bis own Power ta avoid the preſent 
Dangers, he laid aſide all other Thoughts, 
and applied himſelf with all his Mind 
to find Means for an Agreement. Where- 
fore as ſoon as he had heard the Arch - 
biſhop he ſent to ſtop the Auditor of 
the Chamber on the Noad, and to 
remove all Occaſions that might ob- 
ſtruct an Accommodation, he procured 
that the Duke of Albany ſhould diſ- 
band all his Forces, except the Caval- 
ry and Ultramontane Foot, and appoint- 
ed him Quarters at Corneto, receiving 
a Promiſe of the Czſarean Miniſters that 
they would alſo diſband their 'Troops 
which were about Rome, and put a 
Stop to Aſcanio Colonna, and other Troops 
that were coming from the Kingdom of 
Naples; and he interpoſed: alſo his Me- 
diation that the Colbunat, who had be- 
gun to moleſt the Territories of the 
Orſini, ſhould deſiſt from Hoſtilities. 


P 2 Tux 
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A. D. f | | Mi 
Fo Tur Pontiff was deſirous, and uſed oy 

all his Endeavours that the YVenetians th 

might be included in the Convention of Pa 

which he was treating with the Viceroy: 0 

ow the Difficulty lav in their refuſing lo 

to pay the Money demanded of them Tr 

by the Viceroy, for he required as much Al 

Money as they would have ſpent in the to 

War to which they were to contribute, bei 

and that, for the future, they ſhould anc 

contribute their Share not in Men but em 

Money. He made alſo the ſame De- Gal 

mand of all thoſe who were compre- Vic 

hended 'in the Confederacy contracted eith 

with Adrian. But this Obſtinacy of the Wi 

| Venetians was of Service to the Pontiff, Vit 
| by giving Suſpicion to the Viceroy that and 
| they were projecting new Movements. and 
9 with 

WuiLs theſe Affairs were under Negoti- Tro 

ation, with the ſureſt Proſpect of bringing mair 

them to a Concluſion, the Florentines, by and 

order of the Pontiff, ſent the Marquis of Prog 

Peſcara Twenty-five Thouſand Ducats for to c 

the Uſe of the Army, having firſt re- bany 

ceived a Promiſe from Giovan Bartolo- oblig 


meo 
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meo da Gattinara, deputed by the Vice- 
roy to manage the Treaty at his Court, 
that this Sum ſhould be reckoned as 
Part of a larger Sum which they were 
to pay by Virtue of the new Capitula- 
tion,, But, a very few Days before this 
Treaty was concluded, the Duke of 
Albany, who had waited for the Fleet 
to carry him back into France, the ſame 
being arrived at- Porto di Santo Stefano, 
and the Gallies ſent to fetch him off, 


229 
& Þ 
1525» 

— 


embarked on board theſe and the Pope's 
Gallies lent him by Conſent of the 


Viceroy, tho' no Paſs had been granted 
either to the Fleet or to the Gallies. 
With the Duke embarked Renzo da Ceri, 
with the Artillery received from Siena 
and Lucca, and, Four Hundred: Horle, 
and One Thouſand German Foot, but 
with a few Iealians, the reſt of the 
Troops being diſbanded, and the Re- 
mainder of the Horſes, partly ſold off, 
and partly left behind. From the whole 
Progreſs of this Expedition it was caſy 
to comprehend that the Duke of Al. 
bany was ſent either with a View to 
oblige - the Imperialiſts, out of Appre- 
3 henſions 


—— — 
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4 b. henſions for the Kingdom of Naples, 
Go Is 2 to quit the Dutchy of Milan in order 


to ſuccour it, or that the ſame Fears 
ſhould induce them' to an Accommo- 
dation: And theſe were the Reaſons of 
the Duke's low Proceedings, the King 


wanting Forces to ſend him with a 


powerful Army. 


Bur at laſt, on the firſt Day of April, 
a Confederacy, in which the Venetian 
were left out, was concluded at Rome, 
between the Pontiff and the Viceroy of 
Naples, as Czfar's Lieutenant General in 
Hay, for whom acted as his Plenipoten- 


tiary Gicvanni Bartolomeo da Gattinara, 


Grandſon to Czſar's Great Chancellor, 
comprehending the Pontiff himſelf and 
the Plorentines on one Side, and Czfar 
on the other. The Subſtance of the 
moſt important Articles was: That be- 
tween the Pope and Czſar there ſhould 
be a perpetual Friendſhip and Confede- 
racy, by which each Party ſhall be 
obliged to defend with a certain Num- 
ber of Troops the Dutchy of Milan, 
at that Time poſſeſſed, under the Protec- 

| tion 
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tion of Cz/ar, by Franceſco Sforza, who A. D. | 
was nominated as Principal in this Ca: 33: , 


itulation ; and-that the Emperor ſhould 
take under his Protection the whole State 
of the Church, and that which was in 
the Poſſeſſion of the Florentines, and par- 


ticularly the Houſe of the Medici, with 


the Authority and Prerogative which it 
enjoys in that City ; paying him on that 
account at preſent One Hundred Thouſand 
Ducats, as an Equivalent for what they 
ought to have contributed in the laſt War, 
by Virtue of the League made with Adri- 
an, Which was pretended not to expire 
with his Death, it being ſpecified in 
the Articles that it ſhould ſubſiſt for one 
Year after the Death of any one of 
the Confederates : That the Cæſarean 
Generals ſhould recall their Troops from 
the Eccleſiaſtic State, and not ſend others 
to take up their Quarters in the ſame 
without the Pontiff's Conſent. The Ye- 
netians were allowed the Term of Twen- 
ty Days for entering into their Confe- 
deracy on honourable Conditions, which 
were to be declared by the Pope and 


Cæſar: That the Viceroy ſhould be 
P 4 bound 
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procure Cæſar's Ratificati- 


(AY ,on of all theſe Articles to be returned 


within Four Months, And the Depu- 
ties of the Viceroy obliged themſelves 
by a ſeparate, Article, confirmed by an 


Oath, that, if Czſar ſhould not ratify 


this  Capitulatian within the Term above 
mentioned, the Viceroy ſhould repay the 
One Hundred , Thouſand Ducats, the 


League however, till the Failure of ſuch 


Repayment, to remain inviolable. To this 


Convention were added Three Articles, 


not connected to the Capitulation but 


drawn in a ſeparate Writing, and con- 
firmed alſo by Oath, containing, that, 
in Matters relating to Benefices in the 
Kingdom of Naples, it ſhould be per- 
mitted the 'Pontiff to exerciſe that Au- 
thority and Juriſdiction which were or- 
dered by the Inveſtitures of the King- 
dom: That the Dutchy of Milan, for 
the future, ſhould take its Salt from 
the Salt-pits of Cervia, at the fame 
Price, and under the ſame Regulations 
as had been formerly agreed on be- 
tween Leo and the preſent King of 
France, and confirmed by the Capitu- 

| lation 
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lation made by the ſame Leo, in the Year 4. . 
1521, with the Emperor: That the 52, 
Viceroy ſhould be obliged. to operate in 
ſuch a Manner that the Duke of Fer- 
rara ſhould immediately” reſtore to the 
Church Reggio, Rubiera, and the other 
Towns which he had taken during the 
Vacancy of the Roman See by the Death 
of Adrian *: That in Conſideration here- 
of the pontiff, as ſoon as he ſhould be 
put into intire Poſſeſſion of thoſe Towns, 
ſhould pay unto Cæſar One Hundred 
Thouſand Ducats, and, whenever he 
ſhould be required by him, abſolve the 
Duke from thoſe Cenſures and Priva- 
tions which he had incurred, tho' not 
however. from the Penalty of One Hun- 
dred Thouſand Ducats in which he 
was engaged in caſe he contravened 
the Covenant. made with Adrian : Pro- 
vided however, that, as ſoon as the 
Pope had recovered Poſſeſſion, it ſhould 
be fubcitted to Examination whether 

theſe 


In this Affair the Viceroy was guilty of a notorious 
Piece of Fraud and Double-dealing, for at the ſame time 
be agreed with the Duke, and received Money of him, 
that theſe Towns ſhould not be reſtored to the Pontiff. 


\ 
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theſe Towns, with Modena, belonged to 
the Empire ; if -to the Empire they 
ſhould be held in Fee from Cæſar; bi 
if they appertained to the Church, the 
A poltole See was to remain in free 


| Pollen. 


Tuts Step of the Pope was vari- 
ouſly interpreted by the Public accord- 

ing to the Difference of Paſſions and 
Judgments ; the Multitude eſpecially, 

who are uſually. better pleaſed with ſpe- 
cious than mature Counſels, and often 
take thoſe for generous who make 
wrong Eſtimate of Things, and allo 
all thoſe who make a Profeſſion of deſiring 
the Liberty of Italy, blamed him as if 
out of Meanneſs of Spirit, he had ne- 
glected the Opportunity of uniting the 
Ttalians againſt Ceſar, and had aſſiſted 
with his own Money the Imperial Ar- 


my to free themſelves from all their Dif- 


ficulties and Diſorders. But moſt of 
the wiſer Sort of People were of a very 
different Opinion; for they conſidered 
that a Reſolution to make Reſiſtance, 
with new-raiſed Troops, againſt a very 

numerous 


ey 
but 
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numerous and victorious Army, was by A. P. 
no means prudent: That the Arrival ( 
of the St3/s could not but take up a 
long Time, whence it might eaſily hap- 
pen 1 an Opportunity to be loſt were 
they never ſo ready to haſten their 
Coming, of which, however, confider- 
ing their Nature, ahd the Blow they 
had fo lately received, there was no 
Certainty. Nor could any Thing better 
be expected from the Kingdom "of 
France, where ſo great an Overthcow 
had left neither Courage nor Counſel, 
and where was no ready Proviſion of Mo- 
ney, or Men at Arms, of whom thoſe 
few who had ſaved themſelves in the 
Day of Battle, having loſt their Bag- 
gage, wanted Time and Money to put 
themſelves in new Equipages. This 
Union * therefore had no other proba- 
ble Foundation than the Hopes 12 —_ 
hoſtile Army would not be able to put 
themſelves in Motion for Want of their 


Pay. But tho this ſhould be the Caſe, 
they 


Of the States bf 7/aly againſt Cæſar, the Neglect of 


_ Which is above imputed to the Pope. 


3 


— 


As they would not 7 4 Means be de- 


ſpect. to the cyrrent Times, was pru- 
| dent 


ky Priyed of the Dutchy of Milan, which, — 
as long as it was governed under Cæ- i he 
"$4 Direction, would always giye the WM | dhe 
Pope very juſt Reaſons for Apprehen- hd 
ons. But this Hope was alſo very un- 1.:lin 
certain; for it was to be - feared that openi 
the, Coſarean Generals by their Authority moſt 
and Policy, and by propoſing the Pillage know 
of ſome rich City of the Church, or of Reme 
' Tuſcany, might diſpoſe the Soldiers to diſpoſ 
march, as we find already that a Part Ml creafe 
of the, Germans, only for, the Sake of Ml Heart 
better Quarters, have paſſed the River Wl Evils, 
Po, and ſpread themſelves over the Ter- WM tend + 
ritories of Parma and Piacenza, ſo that, Wl is of 
if they had been reſolved to have paſſed ceſlar) 
and there could have been no Re- For 
medy but what would have come too Point 
late; and a Reſolution of ſuch Impor- WW back, 
tance, in ſo imminent a Danger, mult WM alread 
have been founded only on the Hopes MW relate 
of Diſorders among the Enemy, from ¶ and \ 
which it finally depended on their own 
Will to diſentangle themſelves. The T1 
Counſel of Clement therefore, with re- for a 
of Vi 
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dent and well confidered ; but it would 

haps have been more commendable, 
ir he had uſed the ſame Prudence in 
ill the Articles of the Capitulation, and 
had turned his Thoughts rather on 
healing the Wounds of Tah, than on 
opening and exaſperating ſome of the 


knowing Phyſicians, who, when the 
Remedies adminiſtered to cure the In- 
diſpoſition of the other Members in- 
creaſe the Diſorders of the Head or 
Heart, laying - aſide all Care of lighter 
Evils, which well wait Time, at- 
tend with all Diligence to that which 
is of moſt Importance, and moſt neceſ- 
ceſlary to the Health of the Patient. 
For the better underſtanding of this 
Point it is neceſſary to go pretty far 
back, and repeat Part of thoſe Things 
already, tho' in a ſcattering Manner, 


and View. 


THx Houſe of Effe, beſides having 
for a very long Time, under the Title 
of Vicars of the Church, held the Go- 


vernment 


moſt virulent Kind, in Imitation of thoſe 


related, and reduce them to one Plan 
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vernment of Ferrara, were a long while 
in Poſſeſſion of Reggio and Modena by 
the Inveſtitures of the Emperors, then 


being no Queſtion at that Time hy 


that theſe Two Cities were under the 
Imperial Juriſdiction, and poſſeſſed then 
in Peace, till Julius II. the Reviver 0 
the almoſt antiquated Rights of the 4. 
poſtolic See, and the Author of much 
Miſchief under a pious Title, in order 
totally to reduce Ferrara under the Do- 


minion of the Church, made Wy 


upon Duke A{fonſo. In this War, ha- 
ing met with an Opportunity of wreſt- 
ing from the Duke Modena, he kept 
it at firſt for himſelf, as a Place which, 


together with other Towns as far 28 


the River Po, appertained- to the Apo- 
ſtalic See, as being Part of the Exar- 


chate of Ravenna; but a little after, be- 


ing under Fear of the French, he gave 


it up to the Emperor Maximilian. Nor 


did this put a Stop to the War againſt 
Alfonſo ; for Julius, not long after, took 
from him alſo Reggio, and it was be- 
lieved that, if he had lived longer, he 
would have alſo taken Ferrara, being 
| | « 
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whit a moſt bitter Enemy to Alfonſo, as A. P. 
a by well out of a pious Intention, with 22: | 


ba covering to the Church whatever was 
r the ſaid to have at any Time belonged to 
them it, as from Indignation, becauſe the 
my Duke had preferred the Friendſhip of 
6k the French to that of his Holineſs ; 
muck and perhaps alſo from an implacable' 
Ps: Hatred which he bore to the Memory 
Do. and Reliques of Alexander VI. his Pre- 
Wi deceſſor, whoſe Daughter Lucretia was 
add married to Alfonſo, and had ſeveral 
red. Children the Fruits of that Matrimony. 
keyt Julius dying left to his Succeſſors not 
hich, only the Inheritance of Reggio, but the 
bbs ſame Ambition of recovering Ferrara, 
Apo- 0 which they were ſtimulated by the 
Rar. glorious Memory which he ſeemed to 
„ be- have left of himſelf to Poſterity. Where- 
gare fore this Ambition was more prevalent 
Nor in his Succeſſor Leo, than his Regard 
rainſt to the Greatneſs of the Houſe of the 
took Medici in Florence, to which it appear- 
s be- ed more conducive that the Power of 
„ he the Church ſhould be diminiſhed, 
xing W than by an Addition of Ferrara to 


which he cloaked his Ambition of re- 


make 
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4. D. make it more formidable to all its 
— — Neighbours. On the contrary Leo hay. 
ing purchaſed Modena bent all his Thoughts 
on making himſelf Maſter of Ferrara, 
but more by Plots and Treachery than 
by open Force, which was become too 
difficult, becauſe Alfonſo ſeeing himſelf 
in ſuch great Danger had employed him- 
fel in making his City very ſtrong, 
had caſt a great Number of Cannon, 
and provided vaſt Magazines of warlike 
Stores, and, as it was believed, very large 
Sums of Money. And Leo's Enmity 
was perhaps greater, but managed with 
more Secrecy, than that of Julius; for, 
beſides a Multitude of Plots by which 
he ſeveral Times attempted to take the 
Place by Surpriſe or by Fraud, he 
brought thoſe Princes with whom he 
contracted Alliances under an Obliga- 
tion that at leaſt they would give no 
Obſtruction to this Enterpriſe. - Nor did 
he only continue this Deſign in the 
Lifetime of his Brother Giuliano, and of 
his Nephew Lorenzo, for whoſe Exal- 
tation it was believed that he had en- 
tertained this ambitious Defire, but was 
no 
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no leſs eager in purſuing” it after their 1 4 
Deaths. And this Deſire was ſo: ardent A 


in him, that many are perſuaded that 


he was hurried on his laſt rather preci- 
pitous than prudent Reſolution of join- 
ing with Cæſar againſt the King of 
France, in a great meaſure, by the ſame 
Paſſion ; ſo that Afonſo, to ſatisfy the 


King of France, his only Foundation 


and Hope, was neceſſitated to enter on 


a War in the ModeneJe, while the Ar- 


my of Leo and Cæſar laid Siege to 
Parma. And the Duke, meeting with 
ill Succeſs in this War, would ſoon have 
been reduced to very great Straits, had 
not Les, about this Time, been taken 


off by a ſudden Death, in the Courſe 


of his Victories; a Death certainly no 
leſs ſeaſonable for Afonſo than that of 
Julius. 


Nox am I ſatisfied that his Succeſ- 
ſor Adrian was not poſſeſſed of the 
ſame covetous Deſire, tho', being new and 
unexperienced in the Affairs of Taly, he 
had, in the firſt Month after his Ar- 
rival at Rome, abſolved the Duke from 

Vo. VIII. Q Cenſures, 
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A. D. Cenfures, granted him the Inveſtiture 
ner, and permitted him to enjoy all 
that he had ſeized _ the, Vaca. 
tions of the Church, and had given 
him Hopes of reſtoring to him Made- 
na and Reggio; but afterwards, upon bet- 
ter Information, he grew every Day 
more averſe to ſuch Reſtoration. But 
by the Creation of Clement the Duke 
came under very great Apprehenſions 
that old Times were returning: And 
indeed juſtly; for this Pope, had Things 
ſucceeded proſperouſly with him, would 
have been in the ſame Diſpoſition with 
Julius and Leo. But not meeting as 
yet an Opportunity to attempt Ferrara, 
he was intent on recovering Reggio and 
Rubiera, as more feaſable, and the more 
juſtifiable becauſe they had been ſo lately 
in the Poſſeſſion of the Church, and on 
that account would reflect no ſmall 
Diſhonour on him if they were not re- 
covered. Hence aroſe that Sollicitude in 
him, which diſcovered itſelf many other 
Ways before, and laſtly in the Conven- 
tion with the Viceroy, when he ſhew- 
ed himſelf more — of that Affair 
| * e 
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Union of Iiah, and that they had Rea- 
ſon to expect every Day either Occa-» 
fion or a Neceſſity of taking up Arms, 
were of Opinion that it would have 


aſperate the Duke of Ferrara, and 
force him + to] throw himſelf into 
the Arms of the Emperor, conſidering 
that he was a Prince whoſe Friendſhip, 
on account of his Riches, the Conveni- 
ency of his Situation, and his other 
Conditions, was at that Juncture highly 
to be yalued, and that he ought rather 
to have embraced a Reconciliation with 
him, and done his utmoſt for extir- 
pating his Fears and Hatred, ſuppoſing 
however that doing a Kindneſs *to one 
who is perſuaded that he has received 
ſo many Injuries, is ſufficient to cancel 


in ill-diſpoſed and rancorous Minds the 


Memory of Offences, eſpecially when the 
Favour is beſtowed at a Time when it 
„ 


been better for the Pontiff not to ex- 


| 243 
than was defired by many, who know- 4 2: 
ing the Km ap impending on all from 
the Greatneſs of Ceſar, and that no 
Preſervative againſt it was more effectu- 


al than a hearty, ſincere, and ready 


hs BREE ITE 
— — — — — 
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— un than good Will. 
\ 10 * 
Tur Capitulstion being concluded; 
the Pontiff, not to be wanting in the 
ſuitable Offices due to ſo great a Prince, 
with the Viceroy's Permiſſion, ſent the 
Biſhop of Piſtaja to viſit and comfort 
the King of France. The King, after 
ſome general Diſcourſe in the Preſence 


the Pontiff would uſe his good Offices 
with Cæſar in his Behalf, aſked the Bi- 
ſhop, in a low Voice, what was become 
of the Duke of Albany; and receiving 
for Anſwer that Part of his Troops 
was broken, and that he himſelf, 
with the. reſt, had paſſed into France, 
he was r concerned. 


Several of AT this Time the Luccheſe agreed 
the Sta:e3 ith the Viceroy to pay Ten Thou- 
of taly « 
capitulate fand Ducats, for which. he received 
on them under Czſar's Protection. The 
| Seneſe alſo. made an Agreement to pay 
Fifteen. Thouſand Ducats, without oblig- 
ing the Viceroy to fayour one Form of 
— 2 "Þ* Government 


« = 


4. D. appears to proceed _ from * 


of General Alarcone, and intreatng that 
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Government more than another: For J P. 


on one Side thoſe of the Monte de Nove, 
Who, at the Inſtances of the Pontiff, 


by means of the Duke of Albany, had 
reſumed, tho not as yet conſolidated, + 


their Authority; and on the other hand 
thoſe who, for their Profeſſion of aſpir- 
ing after Liberty, were commonly 
called Libertines, and much ani- 
mated, by the Battle of Pavia, to make 


Head againſt the Government introdu- 


ced by the Forces of the King of France, 
had each Party ſent their Agents to 


the Viceroy to render him propitious to 


their-Deſigns ; but, obtaining from him 
n certain Reſolution concerning their 
Form of Government, had all readily 
joined in ſolliciting a Compoſition. This 
being made, and the Men, ſent by the 
Viceroy to receive the Money, bein 8 
arrived, while the Money was telling, 
and in their Preſence, Girolamo Severini, 
a Seneſe Citizen, who had been ſome 


time with the Viceroy, aſſaſſinated Ale/< pick; al- 
ſandro. Bichi, the Head of the new Go- {*finacd. 


vernment, and. the Perſon in whom 
hes > Pope had deſigned that, for the 


Q 3 preſent, 


1525. 
GW 
57 


18 
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A. b. "preſent, the whole Authority ſhould 


er, on d Occalion othirs:'of the 


4p : Citizens concerned with Scverini in the 
veramend Conſpiracy taking up Arms, in Con- 
— junction with the Populace,' who were 


diſcontented under the Apptehenſions 


that the Government had reverted” to a 


"Tyranny, expelled - the Chiefs of the 
" Monte de Nope, and new modelled the 
Government, putting it in the Hands of 
the People, who were Enemies to the 
Pontiff, and Adherents to Cæſar. Theſe 
Proceedings were not, as it is thought, 
without the Knowledge of the Viceroy, 
or at leaſt his higheſt Approba- 
tion of what had been done, conſider- 
ing of what mighty Convenience it was 
for Czfar's Affairs to have at his De- 
votion that potent City, which has the 
"Advantage of Sea-ports and a fertile 
Territory, is near the Kingdom of Na- 
ples, and is ſituated between Rome and 
Mhprence, tho' the Viceroy and the Duke 
of Seſſa had given Hopes to the Pontiff 
that no Alteration ſhould be made in a 
Government introduced with his Favour. 
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Many others of the chan P 
followed the Inclination of the above- 
mentioned, and the Fortune of the Con- 
queror ; among whom the Marquis of 
Monferrato compounded for Fifteen 
Thouſand Ducats, and the Duke of 
Ferrara, who could not fo readily ſet- 


tle his Affairs on account of the Re- 


lation which they had to the Capitula- 


tion made with the Pontiff, and becauſe 
it was neceſſary firſt to be aſſured of 
Czjar's Intentions, was content to lend 
the Viceroy Fifty Thouſand Ducats, 


with a Promiſe of Repayment unleſs they 


otherwiſe agreed. With this Money, 
and One Hundred Thouſand Ducats 
promiſed them by the State of Milan, 


and the Sums for which the Genoeſe 


and Luccbeſe ſtood engaged, together 
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with the Money remitted by Cz/ar to 


Genoa for the Support of the War, but 
which did not arrive till after the Victory, 
the Generals employed themſelves, as 
faſt as it came, in paying the Arrears 
due to the Army, ſending back from 

24 Tung 
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19 4 » Time to Time, as they were pa, the any” * 
CAR Gomen into their own nnz. Advii 
BE 963-1 recei\ 

* no Signs 39 a . — togett 

they intended for the preſent to follow of F 

the Courſe of their Victory againſt any in a 
one, but that, on the contrary, the the 8 
Viceroy had ratified the Capitulation he in 
made with the Pontiff, and was at the der 1 
ſame time treating of making a new ty, fo 
Appointment with the Venetians, which Morn 

he eagerly. deſired, the Eyes of all Peo- Devot 

ple were turned upon Cz/ar, to behold Euch: 

in what Manner he would receive the the C 
joyful News of the Victory, and to what arid, 

End he would direct his Thoughts, In that with 
Prince, as far as could be comprehend- as 1$' 

ed by outward - Demonſtrations, appear- Wl ſbould 

ed Marks of a Mind full of Modera- icing 
tion, qualified eaſily to reſiſt the Pro- 
ſperity of Fortune *, and ſuch as could 
hardly be believed in a Prince fo pow- 

ful, young, and one who had never ſeen 


C He * a Proceſſion and Supplications for three 
Days that this great Succeſs' might turn out to the 
Welfare and Advantage of all Chriſtendom. Giovio. 
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any other than happy! Succeſs, - For on 4 Þ- 
Advice-of fo! great à Victory, which he 2 
receive on the Tenth Day of Marth, 

together with a Letter from the King 

of France, Written With his:-own Hand 

in a ſupplicant Manner, and more with 

the Spirit of a Priſoner than of a King, 

he immediately Went to Church to ren- 

der Thanks) to God, with all Solemni- 

ty, for ſo great Succeſs ;': andthe next 
Morning, With Marks of the - higheſt 
Devotion, received the | Sacrament of the 
Euchariſt, and went in Proceſſion to 

the Church: of; our Lady, without M. 

hid, here be reſided at that Time 

with his Court. Nor did he conſent, 

23 is cuſtomary with others, that there 

ſhould | be any Demonſtrations of re- 

jicing by Balls or Bonefires, or in any 

other Manner, ſaying, that it was pro- 

per to make Rejoicings for Victories 

obtained over Infidels, and not for ſuch 

4 are gotten. over Chriſtians. And 

without ſhewing, either in his Words 
or Geſtures, any Sign of - immoderate 
Cladneſs, or of being puffed up in Mind, 
be anſwered: the Congr 


baſſadors 
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29. befladars* and of the! Grandees why 


1529. 


ere near his Perſon, that he was pleaſ. 


ed with the Victory, becauſe the A. 
ſiſtance of God, manifeſtly vouchſafed to 
=_ on that Occaſion; appeared to him 
as a Sign that he was, tho" unworthy, 
in his Favour; and becauſe he hop 
that now he ſhould have an Opportu- 
nity of giring Peabe tov? Chriſtendom, 
preparing War againſt the In: 
Kdels; dad ſhould alſo bel the better en- 
abled to be kind tog his Friends, and 
to pardon his Enemies z ꝗũding that 
tho that Victory might, juſtly be 
accounted all his own, fince” none of hi 


Friends had affiſted him in obtaining it 
pet he was willing that it ſhould be 
common to all. To this Purpoſe, after 


de had given Audience to the Venetian 


. Ambaſſador, who. juſtifiec the Step 


taken by his Republic, he ſaid to the 
rarely th that his "Excuſes were not 


true, however he would accept! of them 


as" ſueh. After ſome Days had paſſed 
m a Continuation of ſuch like Speeches 
and outward Demeanor, "indicating the 


m_ Wiſdotn and Goodheſs, in or. 
der 
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der to proceed with Maturity, accord» A. D. 


ing to his. Cuſtom, one Day he called 
Council, and fagnified to them that he 
deſired their Advice how to regulate his 
Conduct with regard to the King of France, 
and what Ends he ought to ſerve by this 
Victory, commanding every one to give his 
_— with Freedom in his Preſence. 
In conſequenee of this Command, the 
Biſhop of Aſma, who held tlie 'Office uf 
Confeſſor — 12 _— _ ES 
— br 1 War Bus be 
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5 — we are afured, moſt sie- Tr. 


nous Prince, that whatever happens in 


daily gives Motion to Cauſes, and regu- 
lates Events, on ſome Occaſiaus diſcover- 
ing its Operations! in an extraordinary 
Manner, yet never did it give, more 
evident Tokens of its intervening: Power 
than in the preſent Victory: A Victory, 
which on account of its Greatneſs, the Eaſe 
with which it was obtained, and the great 
Power of the Enemies, who abounded 
with all the neceſſary Provifions of War 


to 


e . Biſho 
this lower World procrefls. from Aae — 


Providence of the Supreme Being, which C V. 


1325. 


* 
3 


peech of 
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4. D. toa far greater Degree than ourſelves, every 

wan muſt own to have been) by the ex- 
pteſs Will of God, and almoſt miraculous. 
The 


greater therefore and more manifef 
the Favour of Heaven has appeared in this 
Event, the more ſtrictly; is your Majeſty 
obliged to acknowledge it, and to ſhew!:dll 
the Marks of a juſt Gratitude. This Be. 
aviour conſiſts principally in the Direc- 
tion and Improvement of the Victory in 
duch a Manner as may beſt promote the 
Service of God, and anſwer thoſe End; 
for which we may believe it has been 
gianted. And indeed when I conſider to 


co 75 0 arhat a lom Ebb the 'Stateiof Chriſtendom 
ö Ms is reduced T-cannot ſee that any. Thing 


dun de mite holy, © moretonecetiary; or 


more pleaſingito) God; atham an univerſi 


Pracel between Chriſtian Princes, with- 
out hichowe muſt he ſenſible that Re- 
digion, the Catholic Faithy and a good 
Life muſtofallounder moſt manifeſt De- 
cay ald. Diſrepute!.” On one Side we 
have the Vn, who, taking: Advantage 
:of our Diviſions, have made an amazing 
8 and now:- threaten; Hungoi), 


* } 


the Kingdem of your Siſter s rr 
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and if they ſhould, get Poſſeſſion of, 4. D. 
Hungary, as no doubt they will if be , 


Chriſtian Princes are not reconciled, they, 


will have an open Road into Germany 


nd Lay. On: the other Side this Lu- 
theran | Hereſy,” ſo hateful to God, ſo 


hful to him who has Power to 
ſuppreſs it, and- ſo dangerous to all 


Princes, has now gained ſuch a Foot- 
ing, that without due Care it will fill 


the World with Heretics, and no Pro- 
viſion can be made againſt it but by 
the Imperial Power and Authority, which, 
while your Majeſty is involved in other 
Wars, cannot exert themſelves for the 
Extirpation of this moſt pernicious Poi- 
ſon. But beſides all this, had we no- 
thing to apprehend either from Turks 
or Heretics, what can be more un- 


ſeemly, more wicked, and more peſti- 
ferous, than that ſo much Chriſtian 


Blood, which might be gloriouſly ſpent 
for propagating the Chriſtian Faith, or 
at leaſt reſerved for more neceſſary Oc- 
cations, ſhould be idly ſpilt for the Gra- 
tifcation of our Paſſions, attended with 


lv many Rapes, Sacrileges, and horrible 
Out- 
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- nourable, holy, and neceſſary, and which 
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=. willingly che Author can never hope 
ang Pardon from God, and which who. 
ever commits out of Neceſſity, deſerves 
no Excuſe if he has not at leaſt a full 
Intention to redreſs: them as ſoon as it 
ſhall lie in his Power. The End there. 
fore which you are to have in View, 
ought to be univerſal Peace among 
Chriſtians, --a Work above all others ho- 


we are now to conſider by what Means 
it may be accompliſhed. There are three 
Reſolutions which lie at your Majeſty" 
Choice concerning the King of Fran; 
one of keeping him a perpetual Priſoner, 
another of ſetting him at Liberty with 
Marks of Affection, and in a brotherly 
Manner, without any other Conditions 
than ſuch as may ſerve to eſtabliſh a 
perpetual Peace and Friendſhip between 
your Majeſty and him, and to heal the 
Sores of Chriſtendom. A Third Way is 
to give him his Liberty, but with Care 
to make all the Profit of it that may be 
poſſible. Of theſe Reſolutions the firſt and 
laſt; if I miſtake not, prolong and in- 
: creaſe 
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ers MY creaſe the Wars. A loving and bro- 4. D- 


ertirpate them for ever. For who can 
doubt that the King of France, quite 
charmed by ſach generous Treatment, 
ind ſingular Liberality, from the Senſe 
of ſo extraordinary a Benefit, will be 
more bound in Mind, and more in your 
Power, than he is at preſent in Body? 
And if a fincere Union and Harmony 
ſhould ' happily be effected between your 
Majeſty' and that King, all the reſt of 
Chriſtendom will betake themſelves to 

; WH follow that Road which ſhall be mark- 
mt; ed out for them by two ſuch Princes. 
ner; But a Reſolution to keep the King in 
with WI perpetual Cuſtody, beſides incurring the 
herly wo juſt Imputation of Cruelty, and diſ- 
tions MI covering a Mind ignorant and inſenſi- 
2 ble of Fortune, is the ready Way to 
ween Wl propagate Wars without End, fince it 
1 the MW preſuppoſes an Intention to conquer all 
ay is or a great Part of France, which is im- 
Care poſſible to be accompliſhed without new 
y be and very deſtructive Wars. If we chuſe 
tand the Mean between theſe two Reſo- 
in- lations, which is to ſet the Royal Pri- 
reaſe | - ſoner 


herly Diſmiſſion is - the/ only Way to 
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4 D. ſoner at Liberty, but on ſuch Conditi: 
os as to yield us all the Profit that 


out Precedent ; but theſe ſingular and 
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can poſſibly be made -of it, it. is, inny 
Opinion, more perplexed; and more 
dangerous than both the others. Fu 
whatever Affinity he may contract, hat. 
ever Articles or Obligations he may 
conſent to ſign, he will always remain 
an Enemy, and he will never want 
the Aſliſtance of all thoſe who are jex- 
lous of your Majeſty's Greatneſs, whence 
may be expected new Wars, and thoſe 
more bloody and more dangerous than 
the. paſt. I am ſenfible how much thi 
Opinion differs from the general Senti- 
ment, that it is quite new and with- 


extraordinary Reſolutions may very 
well become Cæſar, nor is it at all ſur- 
priſing that his Largeneſs of Soul i 
very capable of ſuch Notions as are 
above the Comprehenſion of all other 
Men, whom he | ought to excel in his 1 
Magnanimity as much as he is ad- Rew: 
vanced above them in Dignity; and | the t 
therefore he ought to know, above all I to ev: 


athery, how full of Glory an Act of I <loſer 
ſuch Vc 
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ſuch great Generoſity would appear, and 2 
how much it is the Duty of Czſar to — 
pardon and ſhew Kindneſs rather than 
to make Conqueſts : That God has not 
in vain almoſt miraculouſly; put into his 
Hands the Power of giving | Peace to 
the World; that it is incumbent on 
him, after ſo many Victories, after ſo 
many Favours beſtowed upon him by [ 
the Almighty, after ſeeing all his Ene- | 
mies proſtrate at his Feet, to proceed no l 
longer as an Enemy to any Perſon | 
whatever, but to provide, as a common | 
Father, for the Welfare of all. The 
Names of Alexander the Great and 
Julius Ceſar were rendered more glori- 
ous by the. Magnanimity of pardoning 
Enemies, and reſtoring Kingdoms to the | „ 
Conquered, than by the Multitude of i 
Victories and Triumphs. Their Exam- | 
ple deſerves. the more to be followed by | 
him who, not propoſing to himſelf, for 
his ſole End, Glory, tho a very great 
Reward, principally deſires to diſcharge 

and Il the true and proper Office that belongs 
e all to every Chriſtian Prince, But to come | 
& of cloſer to the Point, in order to convince | 
ſuch Vor. VIII. £2 thoſe 
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3 thoſe who eſtimate human Affairs by 
— boman Ends, let us conſider what Re. 


k 


putting the Glory 


ſolution is looked upon to be the moſt 
ſerviceable to thoſe very Ends. I verily 


unk thar of all your Majeſty's | Great- 


more worthy] than the Glory you have 


attained of being hitherto invincible, and 
of conducting all your Enterpriſes to a 


moſt happy Iſſue with ſo much Repu- 
tation and Proſperity. This is without 
Doubt the moſt precious Jewel, the 
moſt ſingular Treaſure among all your 
Treaſures. How then can it be better 
ſecured, ot more certainly be preſerved 
than by cloſing the War with fo ge⸗ 
nerous and magnanimous an End, by 
acquired out of the 

wer of Fortune, and bringing this 
Ship, laden with Wares of ineſtimable 
Value, out of the wide Ocean into a 


ſafe Harbour? But let' us inſiſt farther; 


is not that Greatneſs Which is preſer- 
ved by Free Will more deſitable than 
that which is maintained by Violence! 
None doubts it, becauſe it is more ſta- 


h ond more eaſy, more pleaſing, and more 


honourable. 
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hohoutable. If Czſar obliges the King 
of France by ſo fignal an 'A& of Libe- 
rality, by ſo ineſtimable a Benefft, will 
not that King always be as 1 Guardian of 
him, and of his Kingdom ? "If he gives ſo 
manifeſt an Aſſurance, to the Pope and 


| to the other Princes, that he contents 


himſelf with the States which he has 
in Poſſeſſion, and has ho Thoughts but 
how to promote the univerſal Welfare 
of Chriſtendom, will they not be fatiſs 
fied, , and renounce all Fears and Jea- 
Lan And when they have no far- 


ther Grounds for Apprehetifions or Dif- 


putes, they will not only love but adore 
ſuch tranſcendent Goodneſs. Thus, with 
the voluntary Submiſſion of all, will he 
give Laws to all, ahd have it infinitely 
more ih his Power to diſpoſe of Chri- 
ſtians by Benevolence and Authority than 
by Force and Imperiouſneſs. Aſſiſted 


then and followed by all, he will be en- 


abled to turn his Arms againſt the Lu- 
therans and Infidels with more Glory, and 
with more Opportunities of making greatet 
Conqueſts, which I ſee no Reaſon why 
We ſhould not as well defire to be made 
5 8 R 2 in 
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A. N. in Africa, or in Greece, or in the 
Levan, even tho the Enlargement 


of Dominion among Chriſtians were 


attended with ſo much F acility as 


many, in my Opinion, vainly, imagine: 
For the Power of your Majeſty is ſo 
greatly augmented as to become too 
formidable to every one, and if they 
ſhould perceive that it is deſigned to be 
carried to a greater Height, they will 
all unite againſt you. The Pope dreads 
your Power, the Venetians are under 
Apprehenſions from it, all Taly ſtands 
in Awe of it, and, if we may judge by 
outward and frequent Signs, the King 
of England begins to take Umbrage at 
its Progreſs. The French may poſſibly 
be for ſome Months amuſed with 
Hopes and fruitleſs Negotiations, but at 
laſt it will be neceſſary. to deliver their 
King, or they will be thrown into 
Deſpair, and when deſperate they will 
Join 3 all the reſt of your Adverſa- 
ries. If the King be ſet at Liberty on 
Conditions of little Advantage to your 
Majeſty, where will be the Gain by 
loſing the n of Srrreſin g ſuch 


. extra- 


8 
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extraordinary ' Magnanimity, which, if 1 D. 
not exerted at this Beginning, when AA) 


you would afterwards ſeek to diſplay it, 
will carry with it neither Praiſe nor 
Glory, nor the like Grace? If you ſet 
him free on Conditions very advantageous - 
and profitable to _ yourſelf, he will not 
obſerve them ; for no Security that he 
may give can be of ſuch Importance 


to bim, but that he will be much more 


concerned to prevent his Enemy from 
becoming ſo great, as afterwards to have 
it in his Power to oppreſs him. Thus 
ſhall we have either a uſeleſs Peace, or 
a dangerous War, the Iſſues of which 
are uncertain. Whoever has enjoyed a 
long State of Felicity has the greater 
Reaſon to dread a Change of Fortune, 
and he who once had it in his Power 
to ſettle all his Affairs on a good Foun- 
dation, feels the bittereſt Regret when 
Things fall out contrary to the Hopes 
with which he had flattered himſelf, 
I truſt, Czfar, that I have ſatisfied your 
Command, if not with Prudence, yet 
at leaſt with Affection and Fidelity; and 
now nothing remains on my Part, but 

R 3 to 
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Ai D. to r God ta give vou a Mind and 
PII Abilisy te take ſuch a Reſolution: as 


may be moſt agreeable to his Will, and 
maſt .conducive: to the Advancement of 
vous own Glory, and finally beſt ſuited 
for promoting the Good of the Chri- 


ſtian Commonwealth, of which, on ac- 


cquntiof the ſupreme Dignity in which 
vou are placed, and becauſe it is ma- 
nifeſtly the Will of God, it is fit you 
= 50 Father and F Wee 


| Cmean. heard this Counſel with great 
Attention, and without ſhewing any 
Sign of , Diſpleaſurs or Approbation: 


But, after he had been a while ſilent, 


he made Sign for others to ſpeak; 
on Which Feaerrgo, Dake of Alva, a 

Pehmn of great Authority in Geſar's 

aun made the following Speach > \ 


Speech 3 4 11 hope to be excuſed, moſt 


the Duke; 
of Alua to 


invincible; Emperor, if I ſhould confeſs 


Chari V.that, ag for my Part, I have no Judg- 


ment, giſferent from the common Judg- 
ment, nox Capacity of carrying my Under- 
faptiogſos higher Rn than that to which 

the 


. . oc acx W- ar W. ec. 


2 
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the ordinary Underſtandings of other A. D. 


Men have —— and, what is more, 
I. (hall perhaps be the more commend- 
ed if, I ſhould, adviſe you to take the 
fame Steps, and proceed by the ſame 
Methods by which your Fathers and 
Grandfathers always proceeded. For new 
and ſtrange. Counſels may perhaps at 
firſt Sight”, appear more glorious and 
more magnanimous, but are ſure to prove 

in the End more dangerous and more 
fallacious than thoſe which have at, all 
Times, and with all Men, been approved 
by Reaſon and Experience. The Will 
of God in the firſt Place, and, ſubor- 
dinate to that, the Valour of your Ge- 
nerals. and Soldiers have given. you a 


greater Victory than, has been gained 
by any Chriſtian, Prince fox. theſe many 


Ages; but all the Fruits, of Succeſs in 
Battles conſiſts in making a right Uſe 


of the Victory, and nos to do this is 


the more diſgraceful than not to, over- 
come; as it is a greater Fault to be 
cheated: of thoſe Things which are in 


the Power of him who- ſuffers the Cheat 


ta paſs upon him, than of thoſe which 
R 4 _ 
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4. 4 depend on Fortune. The more then 
a we to beware of taking a Reſolu- 
tion which muſt in the End create us 


Shame before others, and Repentance 
in our own Breaſts; and the more im- 
portant the Affair is of which we treat, 
the more circumſpectly are we to pro- 
ceed, and to take with Maturity thoſe 
Reſolutions which once found erroneous 
can never afterwards be rectified; and 
you are to conſider with yourſelves that 
if the King be ſet at Liberty, he is 


immediately out of your Reach, but 
while he is a Priſoner it is always in 


your Power to releaſe him. And he 
ought not to wonder at your Slowneſs, 
ſince, if I miſtake not, he is conſcious 
to himſelf in what Manner he would 
act if Czſar were his Priſoner. The Capture 
of the King of France was certainly a 
very great Concern, but whoever well 
confiders the Caſe will find his Diſ- 
miſſion to be incomparably greater; nor 
can it ever be conſidered prudent to 
take a Reſolution of ſuch great Mo- 
ment, without very long Conſultation, 
and revolving the Caſe infinite Times 
_— in 
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in the Mind,  I' ſhould not perhaps be 4. b. 


of this Opinion, could | I perſtiade my 
ſelf that the King, if he were at pre- 
ſent ſet at Liberty, would acknowledge 
ſo great a Benefit with due Gratitude; 
and that the Pope and the other Ta- 
lan Powers would lay aſide their Co- 
yetouſneſs and Ambition, together with 
their- Jealouſies. But who mnt not 
how 
portant a Reſolution on ſo fallacious and 
uncertain a/ Suppoſition? ſince .whoe- 
yer well conſiders the Condition and 
Manners of Men will ſooner judge the 
contrary. For nothing is in its own 
Nature more tranfitory, nothing of a 
ſhorter Date, than the Remembrance of 
Benefits, and the greater they are, the 
greater Meaſure of Ingratitude (accord- 
ing to the Proverb) is required to pay 
them. 'For he who is either unable or un- 
willing to cancel them by Recompen- 
lation, often ſtrives to cancel them either 


by Forgetfulneſs, or by perſuading him- 


ſelf that they are not ſo confiderable ; 
and he who is aſhamed of having been 
reduced to a State that had need of Be- 

nefits, 
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nefits, is belides gal led at the Thoughts of 
bavingfreceived them ſo that the Hatred 
ariſing from, the Memory of the Ne- 


ceſſity under. which they: wire both fallen, 


ration of the Kindneſs that had been 


opxrates more ſtrongly in them than the 
Obligation preſented from the Conſide. 


ſhewed them. Beſides, what Nation i; 


there. to. -whom Inſdlence is C more na- 


tural, or Levit miore proper, than to 


the Frere 7: Now where there is In- 


ſolence, there is Blindneſs ; where there 
is Lexity, there is no Knowledge of 


Virtue, no- Judgment to qualify a Man 


for. diſcerning the Actions of others, 
and no Gravity to enable him to eſti- 


mate What is fit and proper for himſelf. 
What then can be expected from a Kiog 


of France, puffed up with as much 
Pride as can be cqnegived in a King 
of Frenchmen, but that he burns. with 
Rage and Indignation at being a Pri- 
ſoner to Cæſar, at a Time when he thought 
himſelf ſure of triumphing over bim 


The Memory of his Diſgrace will al- 
- ways be freſh in his Mind, and after 


he is at, Liberty he will be ſo far from 
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_ believing that the Way obliterate it A N. 
1 by Ocatitude, that he will. be Awayy wed 
ſtriying to, get the Superiority, over yqu · | 
He will, per himſelf. that he is diſ- 
miſſed. on count of, the Difficulty of 
tetaining him, nat cat of Goodneſs or 
Magnanimity. Such is the Nature of 
Men in general, but is always the Na- 
ture. of. Frencbmen, in, whom WHO Ne 
expect Gravity; ar, Magnanimity'; muſt 
expect new Orders and Regulations..jn 
buman Concerns. Thus, in the Ro 
of Peace, and Rereſtahliſhment of Or- 
der and Harmony in the World, new 
Wars and Contentions will ariſe, greater 
and more dangerous than the paſt. For 
your Reputation will be loſt, and ydur 
Army, Which expects che due Fruits of 
ſo great a Victory, deceived in its Hopes, 
will no longer exert, the ſame Valqut 
and Vigour, nor will your Affairs be 
attended with the ſame Fortune, who 
will hardly ſtay with thoſe that would 
retain her, much leſs with ſuch as drive 
her away. Nor will the imaginary 
Goodneſs of the Pope and Venetians 
prove of any other Kind, but, on the 


Con- 
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A. 'D. conttary, - ;  repenting* of: having Tuffered and 
pon to bein the paſt Victory, they 95 
win do their utmoſt to prevent y0⁰ Har 
from obtaining any more, and the Fear 5 


Which they now have ef you will lon 
— them to uſe all their Endeavour mad 

y prevent their falling again under tend 
new Fears; and thus, when it is in Har 
your Power to hold your Enemies bound ther 

; with the Chains of Terror and Amaze- be 
ment you yourſelf, out of à fond Ex- the 
ſs” of © Goodneſs, will be the Inſtru- bim 
ment to free them from thoſe Shackles Ma 
that they might bid you Defiance. 
What” may be the Will of God in this to 
Caſe I. pretend not to know, nor do 1 oth: 
believe it Enown to others, becauſe we BA 
are uſually taught that his Judgments wit! 
are a deep Secret and 'unſearchable : as t 
But if we may venture to gueſs from Ene 
ſuch clear Appearances I imagine it Wa 
favourable to your Greatneſs, and can- is 1 
not ſuppoſe that he diſpenſes his 'Bleſ- ton 
ſings. to you in ſuch an Abundance with me 
a Deſign that you ſhould caſt them der 
behind your Back, but in order to ren- tain 


ook rey much ſuperior to others in 
Fact 
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Fact and Reality, as you are in Right 4. 
and Title. To loſe therefore fo fair an 

rtunity, 1 which God has put into your 
Hands, is wilfully to Naber yourſelf un- 
worthy of his Fauours. Experience has 
always . demonſtrated, and Reaſon has 
made it appear, that Succeſs never- at- 
tends an Affair that depends on many 
Hands: I much queſtion therefore whe- 
ther he who imagines that the Heretics can 
be oppreſſed, or the Infidels ſubdued by 
the Union of many Princes, forms to 
himſelf juſt Notions. of the Nature of 
Mankind. Theſe are Enterpriſes that 
require a Prince of ſuch Greatneſs as 
to dictate and give Directions to the 
others, without which all Treaties and 
Efforts for thoſe Purpoſes will meet 
with the. ſame Succeſs for the future 
as they have had in Times paſt. F or this 
End, I believe, God has opened you a 
Way to univerſal Monarchy, which alone 
is ſufficient to anſwer theſe holy Inten- 
tions ; and it is beſt to delay the Com- 
mencement of the Undertaking, in or- 
der to proceed on better and more cer- 
tain. Foundations, Nor ſuffer yourſelf 
RG 
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ear. of ſo 1881 Confederates wh 


threaten e for ch Opportunity ls too 
fr Wh ich you bare i your Power: 


if Eee 
2 Mo er, out dl natural Tender. 


erz that it is erin in your Power 
to break ſuch, an Union by delivering 


the King g. and even to make it turn to 


their Diſadvantage. They muſt of ne- 
ceſſity remain in Suſpe aft and Amaze- 
ment, and at laſt — who ſhall be 
foremoſt in receiving Laws from yout 
53 5 Majeſty, for whom it will then 

glorious to, exerciſe" Clemency and 
Mg, when Affairs are reduced 
to ſuch a Situation that they cannot 


== acknowledging you for their Supe- 


db In ſuch Caſes, 00 Alexander and 
Gebe exerciſe theſe Virtues, freely p ar- 
doning Injuries, but were nor fo mech. 
rate 
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gers which they had overcome. He WhO 
acts in this Manner deferves Praiſe be- 
cauſe he has but few Examples, but 
that Man is not perhaps to be commended 
for his Prudence who does a. Thing 
for which there is no Example. | Where- 
fore, Cæſar, my Opinion is that the 
greateſt Profit be made of this Victory 
that is poſſible, and that with this View 
the King, always treated with the Honours 
ſuitable to Kings, be conducted, if it 
cannot be into Spain, at leaſt to Naples; 
and that in Anſwer to his Letter you 
ſend him a Meſſenger with a very kind 
Meſſage, who ſhall at the ſame time 
propoſe the Conditions of his Liberty, 
which may be ſuch as, when they 
come to be particularly examined, may 
appear to carry in them a Reward 
worthy of ſuch a Victory. Theſe Foun- 
dations and Ends of your Proceedings 


277 
rate as volantarily to involve themſelves A. D. 
afreſh in ' thoſe Piffcultes ahd Dan- 1353, 


being thus ſettled, Time and Accidents 


which ariſe, according to their Nature, 
will either haſten or retard the King's 
Deliverance, and ſhew whether we are 

| | to 
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'D, to have Peace: or War with the Talian, 


— whom, at preſent. it may be expedi- 
ent to give Hopes, and to augment as 
much as ble the Fa avour and Re- 


putation of our Arms by Art and In- 


duſtry, that we might not every Day 
have occaſion to [tempt Fortune anew, 
and may be prepared for an Accommoda- 
tion with this or that Power, or with all 
together, or with none, as Opportuni- 
ty ſhall dire, Theſe are the Me- 
thods which were always purſued by 
wiſe Princes, . and particularly by. thoſe 
who were the Founders of ſo much 
Greatneſs ; they never rejected the Means 
that offered themſelves for their Promo- 
tion, nor ſlackened Sail before a pro- 
ſperous Gale of Fortune. The ſame Du- 
ty is incumbent on you, to whom be- 
longs in Juſtice what in ſome of them 
might appear Ambition. Remember, 
Cæſar, that you are a Prince, and that 
it is your Duty to proceed in the Way 
of Princes ; and that no Perſon divine 
or human. forbids you to embrace the 
Opportunity of reviving and reſtoring 
the uſurped and oppreſſed Authority 15 

8 
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the Empire, but only obliges you to 
have an honeſt Mind and Intention in 
recovering them by lawful Means. And 
remember above all how eaſy it is 
to loſe great Opportunities, and how 
dificult to acquire them, and therefore 
that it is neceſſary to ſtrive with all 
Diligence to keep faſt Hold of them 


while we may, and not lay our Streſs 
on the Goodneſs or Prudence of the 
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Conquered, ſince the World is full of 


Imprudence and Malignity. Coneluding 


then that the Chriſtian Religion can rely on 


no other Means of Defence but from your 
Greatneſs, be not wanting to augmentit with 
all your Might, not ſo much for the Intereſt 
ofyour own Glory and Authority, as for the 
Service of God, and out of Zeal for the uni- 
verſal Good. 


Ir would be impoſſible to expreſs the 
Satisfaction of the whole Council at this 
Speech of the Duke of Alva, every one 
having already propoſed in his Mind the 
Empire of almoſt all Chriſtendom ; ſo 
that there was not a fingle Member of 


the Aſſembly, who did not confirm the 


fame Opinion, without making any Re- 
Vox. VIII. 8 


ply, 


— 
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rather to ſhew that he was not willing 
to reject the Counſel of his Friends 


than by declaring what Part he was 


willing to take of himſelf. He diſpatched 
away therefore Buren, a Gentleman of 
his Bedchamber, and his intimate and 
well-beloved Confident, to notify his Re- 
ſolution to the Generals, and to viſit, in 
his Name, the King of France, and pro- 
poſe the Conditions on which he might 
obtain his Liberty. Buren having per- 
formed his Journey by Land, becauſc 
the King's Mother, for the more. conve- 
nient Negotiation of her Son's Affairs, 
did not hinder the Paſſage of Couriers 
and other Perſons that came to. and 
from Cæſar, went, together with Bour- 
bon and the Viceroy, to Pizzichitone, 
where the King as yet remained, and 
offered him his Liberty, bat on ſuch 
hard Conditions that the King heard 


them with a vaſt Deal of Uneaſineſs. 
Conditi- For, beſides the Ceſſion of the Rights 
ons of Li- which he pretended to have in Tay, 


be 1 
poſed co Ceſar demanded of him the Reſtitution 


the King 
of Fraxce. 


of the Dutchy of Burgundy as his Pro- 
4 | | perty ; 
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perty 3 that he ſhould | beſtow Provence A. DI 
on the Duke of Bourbon, with other ay 
Conditions for the King of England 
and for | himſelf of very great Impor- 
tance. To theſe Demands the King 

anſwered, ' That he was re- His 

ſolved to die a Priſoner rather than de- Anſwer. 
prive his Children of any Part of the 
Kingdom of France; and even if he 
ſhould reſolve otherwiſe it would not 
be in his Power to perform it, the an- 
tient Statutes of France not permitting 
the Alienation of any Thing belonging 
to the Crown without the Conſent of 
the Parliaments, and of others in whom 
reſided the Authority of the whole King- 
dom, who were accuſtomed, in the like 
Caſes, to prefer the univerſal Safety to 
the particular Intereſt of the Perſons of 
Kings, Let them demand of him ſuch 
Conditions as were poſſible for him to 
execute, and they would find him very 
readily diſpoſed to enter into Engage- 
ments with Cæſar, and to favour his 
Greatneſs, Nor did he omit the Op- His 
portunity of propoſing different Condi- Propoſals. 
tions, making no Scruple of - very large 

8 2 Con- 
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A. P. Conceſſions out of the States of others, 
that he might obtain his Liberty with- 


out any Obligation to diminiſh his own. 
As to the Subſtance of his Propoſals, 
he offered to take in Marriage Czſar' 
- Siſter, Widow of the late King of Por- 
tugal, with an Acknowledgment that he 
held Burgundy in Right of her Dowry, 
to which the Children born of that Ma- 
trimony ſhould ſucceed ; That he would 
reſtore to Bourbon his Dutchy, which 
had been confiſcated, and make an Addi- 
tion to it of ſome other States ; and in 
Recompenſe for Cz/ar's Siſter, who had 
been promiſed him, to give him his 
own” Siſter, juſt now become a Widow 
by the Death of Alengon ; to ſatisfy the 
King of England, and to pay a very 
large Sum to Cæſar for his Ranſom; 
to reſign up to him his Rights to the 
Kingdom of Naples and Dutchy of Mi- 
lan: To engage himſelf to accommodate 
him with a Fleet at Sea, and and an 
Army by Land, whenever he ſhould 
go to Rome to receive the Imperial 
Crown ; which was indeed the ſame as 
to promiſe; to give him all Tah tor a 

R Prey. 
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prey. With this Draught of Articles 4. D. 


Buren returned to Cæſar, accompanied 
by Monſ. Montmorency, a Perſon at that 
Time very agreeable to the King, who 
afterwards promoted him firſt to the 
Office of Great Maſter, and then to the 
Dignity of High Conſtable of France, 


c 


of the Defeat of the Army, and of the 


1525. 
— 


Bur when the News came to France Conſter- 


nation in 
France 


Captivity of the King, the Confuſion on the 


and Deſpair that ſeized all Ranks of 
People are beyond Imagination. For to 
the immenſe Grief which the lamenta- 
ble Misfortune of their King excited in 
a Nation naturally moſt affectionate and 
devoted to the Royal Name, was added 
an Infinity of public and private Sor- 
rows: Of a private Kind, becauſe there 
were few in the Court, and among 
the Nobility, who had not loſt in Bat- 
tle Sons, Brothers, or other Kindred, or 


News of 
the Defeat 


choiceſt Friends; and of a public Con- 


cernment, on account of ſo great a Di- 
minution of the Authority and Splen- 
dor of ſo glorious a Kingdom: An 
Affliction the more grievous to them, 

83 as 
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A. D. 3 out of the States · of wy 
chat he might obtain his Liberty with- 


out any Obligation to diminiſh his own, 
As to the Subſtance of his Propoſals, 
he offered to take in Marriage Cæſar; 
| Siſter, Widow of the late King of Por- 

tugal, with an Acknowledgment that he 
held Burgundy in Right of her Dowiy, 
to which the Children born of that Ma- 
trimony ſhould ſucceed : That he would 
reſtore to Bourbon his Dutchy, which 
had been confiſcated, and make an Addi- 
tion to it of ſome other States; and in 
Recompenſe for Czſar's Siſter, who had 
been promiſed him, to give him his 
own” Siſter, juſt now become a Widow 
by the Death of Alengon; to ſatisfy the 
King of England, and to pay a very 
large Sum to Cæſar for his Ranſom; 
to reſign up to him his Rights to the 
Kingdom of Naples and Dutchy of M:- 
lan: To engage himſelf to accommodate 
him with a Fleet at Sea, and and an 
Army by Land, whenever he ſhould 
go to Rome to receive the Imperial 
Crown ; which was indeed the ſame as 
to promiſe to give him all {taly tor a 
Prey. 
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Buren returned to Cæſar, accompanied 
by Monſ. Montmorency, a Perſon at that 
Time very agreeable to the King, who 
afterwards promoted - him - firſt to the 
Office of Great Maſter, and 'then to the 


Dignity of High Conflable of France, 
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Ds when the News came to n 


of the Defeat of the Army, and of the nnen in 


Captivity of the King, the Confuſion on the 


and Deſpair 
People are beyond Imagination. For to 
the immenſe Grief which the lamenta- 
ble Misfortune of their King excited in 
a Nation naturally moſt affectionate and 
devoted to the Royal Name, was added 


an Infinity of public and private Sor- 


rows: Of a private Kind, -becauſe there 
were few in the Court, and among 
the Nobility, who had not loſt in Bat- 
tle Sons, Brothers, or other Kindred, or 
choiceſt Friends; and of a public Con- 
cernment, on account of ſo great a Di- 
minution of the Authority and Splen- 
dor of ſo glorious a Kingdom: An 
Affliction the more grievous to them, 

83 as 
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yo Ne 2 they are by Nature arrogant and 
i ſelf-conceited, and becauſe they were 


apprehenſive. that ſo great a Calamity 
was but the Beginning of worſe Ruin, 
their King being taken Priſaner, and the 
| Heads of the Government, and almoſt 
all the principal Officers of the Army 


being either taken with the King, or 


killed in the Battle, the Kingdom ex- 


haufted of Money, and ſurrounded: with 


very potent Enemies: For the King of 


England, tho he had entered into ſe- 
veral Treaties, and ſeemed irreſolute in 


Many Things, yet a few Days befote 
the Battle, breaking off all Negotiations 
with the King, had publicly declated 
that he would paſs into Fence, if At- 
fairs ſucceeded. profperouſly in Hab. 
| Wherefore it was much to be feared 
that Cæſar and that King, having ſo 
fair an Opportunity, would commence 
a War in France, where, becauſe there 
was no other Perſon at the Helm of 
Government than a Woman and the 


King's little Children, the eldeſt of whom 


was not full Eight Years old, and be- 


cauſe they had with them the Duke of 


Bourbon, 


/ 
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Bourbon, a Lord. of ſuch great Power 4. D. 
and Authority in the Kingdom of France, 
every Movement which they might = 
make muſt be Very: dangerous. 


Non was the King's Mother, under Ging 
ſo much Care and Fatigue, out of Love of the La- 
to her Son, and a Regard to the Dan- nan 
gers of the Kingdom, without her own 
proper Paſſions : For being ambitious, | 
and moſt - tenacious of Government, 


| tho! ſhe was, apprehenſive that, if the a 


King's Deliverance ſhould be protracted, 

and ſome new Difficulties ſhould ariſe 
in France, ſhe might be conſtrained ta 
reſign the Adminiſtration. to thoſe Who 
ſhould be commiſſioned by the States 

of the Kingdom, yet in the Midſt of 
ſo much Concern and Perturbation, re- 
collecting her Spirits, and eneouraging 
thoſe who were about her, beſides 
making Proviſions as ſoon as- poſſible 
for the Defence of the Fi rontiers 11 
France, and for raiſing vaſt Sums © 

Money, as Lady Regent, by whoſe 
Order, and in whoſe Name all public Bu- 


ſineſs was diſpatched, ſhe wrote {| * 
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tory Letters, full of moving Expreſſi- 
ons tending to excite Compaſſion, by 


She olli firſt introducing, and then, by degrees, 
Son's Li- ſolliciting as much as ſhe could a Trea- 


ty of Agreement. For this Purpoſe, a 

few Days after, ſhe ſet at Liberty Don 
Ugo di Moncada, and ſent him to Ceſar 
with Offers that her Son ſhould re- 
nounce all Claims to the Kingdom of 
Naples and the State of Man: That 
he was content to have the Title to 
Burgundy examined, and that if it was 
found to belong to Ceſar he would ac- 
knowledge it in the Name of his Siſ- 
ters Dowry : That he would reſtore to 
Bourbon his State with his Movables 
which were of very great Value,. and 
the Profits of it which had been ſeized 
by the Royal Chamber“: That he 
would give him his Siſter in Marriage, 
and conſent that he ſhould have Pro- 
vence, if it ſhould be judged that he 


had the beter Right to it. 


Tu Ar theſe Negotiations might be 
the more facilitated, rather than with a 
Mind 


or confiſcated for the King's Uſe. 
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Mind bent on War, the Regenteſs im- 8 3 
mediately diſpatched proper Perſons to * . 


ay, to recommend the Safety of her 
Son to the Pope and Venetians, offering, 
if, for their own Preſervation, they 
would enter into a ſtrict Alliance with 
her, and take up Arms againſt Cæſar, 
Five Hundred Lances, and a large Con- 
tribution of Money. But her principal 
Deſire, and that of the whole Kingdom 
of France ſhould have been to miti- 
gate the Spirit of the King of England, 
judging, as it was true, that not having 
him for an Enemy the Kingdom of 


France was 9ut of Danger of being mo⸗ 


leſted. But if that King on one Quar- 
ter, and Cæſar on another ſhould make 
an Attack upon them, they would find 
themſelves involved in Difficulties and 
Dangers, But in a little Time the Re- 
genteſs began to conceive ſome Hopes 
from that Side: For tho” the King of 
England, on the firſt News of the 
Victory, had ſhewed extraordinary 
Tokens of Rejoicing, and publicly de- 
clared that he deſigned to paſs into 
France in Perſon, and had alſo ſent Am- 


baſſadors 
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baſſadors to Cæſar to treat, and ſolicit 


bim to; carry on a War in Conjuncti- 


on, yet at the ſame time, proceeding in the 
ſame Humour in which he had pro- 


ceeded. on other Occaſions, he r ech 


ed: alſo of Madam the Regenteſs to 
ſend him over ſome proper Perſon. She 


immediately diſpatched a Perſon with a 
very ample, Commiſſion, and a Charge 
to uſe all Submiſſion. and poſſible Arts 


_ inge the Mind af: Gat King. 

N 10 
0 * directed wholly by the Coun: 
ſels of the Cardinal of - ark, . ſeemed to 
propaſe for his principal End the Cog- 
niſance and Arbitration of the Differ- 
ences between the other Princes, that 
all the World migh know that the Deciſi- 
en of the main Point of Affairs of Mo- 
ment depended on him. Wherefore at 


the ſame time he offered to Cæſar to pals 


into France, with a potent Army, and 
to put in Execution the Affairs which 
had ſome time ſince been agreed be- 
tween them, and, to remove all Doubts, 
offered to canſg n his Daughter, not yet 


of Vears fit — Matrimony, to Ca/er's 
| Charge 
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Charge without Delay. But this Affair 2 2 
met "with no ſmall Obſtruction, partly 
occafioned by himſelf, and partly pro- 
ceeding from Cæſar, who was not fo. 
— to agree with im as he had 
been in Times paſt. Fer that King Rhrange⸗ 
demanded in a manner all' the Reward ment be. 


tween 


of the Victory for his own Share, a8 Cæ ſar and 
Picardy, Normandy, Guyorine, and Gaſco- f ere 
, with the Title of King of France, land. 
and that Cæſar, tho the — were 
unequal, ſhould paſs into Fance in Per- 
ſon, and bear an equal Share in the 
Coſts and Danger. The Inequality of 
theſe Conditions ſhocked Cæſar, and much 


the more when he called to Mind that 


in the laſt Years; when France was in 
the greateſt Danger, he had always ſlack- 
ened the Proſecution of the War againſt 
it: Whence he perſuaded himſelf that 
no Streſs could be laid on ſuch an 
Alliance, and that, as he was greatly 
exhauſted of Money, and tired out with 
ſo many Fatigues and Dangers, he had 
Reaſon to hope for obtaining more of 
the King of France by means of Peace, 
than with Force of Arms, by acting in 
Con- 
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Induced therefore by a Defire p . hav- 
ing Children, and furniſhing bimſelf with 
Money, he-had an Inclination to eſpouſe 


the Siſter of Joby King of Portugal, 
of an Age fit for Matrimony, with whom 
be expected to receive in Dowry a ve- 
ry large Sum of Money; and conſide- 


nable Contributions, in caſe the Match 
mould take Effect were offered by his 


ewn- People, who were deſirous to have 
a Queen of the ſame Language and Na- 
tion, and who 5. likely. to. be ſoon a 


Mother. 50) 8 
6. JO Eric 
Font theſe Cates the — be- 


tween the:tws. Princes meeting every Day 
with 'new-Difficulties, to which muſt be 
added the Inclination which the Cardinal 
of York continually -bore to the King af 
France, and the Complaints which he 
openly made of Cæſar, as well for:ithe 
Intereſt of his King, as becauſe he thought 
him beginning to fall into Contempt 
with Cæſar. For that Prince, before the 
Battle of Pavia, had never uſed to ſend 
him any Letters but ſuch as were writ- 
1 ten 
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ten all with his own Hand, and ſubs 4 9. 
ſcribed © Your Son and Couſin Charles; — 
but ſince that Victory he had ſent him | 
Letters in which was nothing written 
with his own Hand except the Sub- 
ſcription, which was no longer in Ti- 
tles that betokened ſo much Reverence 
and Submiſſion, but barely his own pro- ; 
per Name Charles.” On theſe Ac- 
counts the King of England received 
the Perſon ſent by Madam the Regenteſs 
with very kind Words, and Marks of 
Reſpet; and, encouraging her to hope 
well of future Events, not long after he 
totally abandoned Cz/ar's Intereſt, and 
entered into an Alliance with - Madam, 
who contracted in the Name of her 
Son, in which he cauſed to be inſerted 
an expreſs Condition, that it: ſhould not 
be lawful to yield, even tho' it were Confede- 
for the Deliverance of the King, any — 
Thing that was at that Time belonging 4b, 


and Eng- 
iht to the Kingdom of France. 14. 
1pt 1 
he Tusk were the firſt Dewnlags of a 
nd on the diſtreſſed Country of France, when 


it- ſhe began to take Breath after her ſe- 
en vere 
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A. D. vere Trials and Afflictions; and this 
Hope was afterwards continually in- 
Inſolence taſed by the Conduct of the -Czfarean 
of the — Generals in Lahy. Theſe Commanders, 
Oe grown moſt inſolent by ſo great a Vic- 
tory, and flattering themſelves that all 
Men muſt ſubmit, and all Difficulties 
give Way to their Will and Pleaſure, 
loſt the Opportunity of an Agreement 
with the Yenetians, violated their En- 
gagements to the Pontiff, and filled him, 
and the Duke of Milan, and all Toh 
with Jealouſies, ſcattering Seeds of new 
Diſturbances, which at laſt brought Cz- 
- ſar under a Neceſſity of taking a pre- 
cipitous Reſolution, to the very great en- 
dangering of his State in Lady, had it 
not been over-ruled by his old good 
Fortune, and the moſt malignant Fate 
of the Pontiff; Points certainly moſt 
. worthy of particular Notice, — 
from ſuch memorable Events are under- 
ſtood the Counſels and Foundations pre- 
paratory to them, which are often ſe- 
cret, and many times divulged in a Way 
and Manner very far — from the 
Truth, 
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Al . 


Taz Pontiff then had hardly cpm fy 


lated with the Viceroy, when he receiv- 
ed large Offers from France, to incite 5 
him to a War; and tho' there were not by them. 
wanting Encouragements from many to 
the ſame Purpoſe, and the Diſtruſt 
which he had before conceived of the 
Imperialiſts was not diminiſhed, yet he 
reſolved to proceed in all Affairs after 
ſuch a Manner as to give no Cauſe 
for entertaining any Suſpicion of his 
Actions. Wherefore as ſoon as he un- 
derſtood that the Viceroy had accepted 
and publiſhed the Convention that was 
made in Rome, he cauſed it to be alſo 
publiſhed in Sr. Jobn Lateran, without 
waiting the Arrival of the promiſed Ra- 
tification of Czar, for the more effec- 
tual Demonſtration of his Mind, honour- 
ing the Publication, which was made 
the firſt of May, with his Preſence, 
_ the. Solemnity uſed at his Corona- 
He ſollicited the Florentines to 
> the Money they had promiſed, and 
employed all his Intereſt to bring the 
Venetians into an Agreement with the 
Im- 
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A. D. vere Trials and Afflictions and this 


1525. | 
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ope was ; afterwards continually in- 


Inſolence creaſed by the Conduct of the Czfar oh 


of the Im- 


perialiſts. 


- Generals in Laly. Theſe Commanders, 
grown moſt inſolent by ſo great a Vie- 
tory, and flattering themſelves that all 


Men muſt ſubmit, and all Difficultic 


give Way to their Will and Pleaſure, 
loſt the Opportunity of an Agreement 
with the Venelians, violated their En- 
gagements to the Pontiff, and filled him, 
and the Duke of Milan, and all Toh 
with Jealouſies, ſcattering Seeds of new 
Diſturbances, which at laſt brought Cz- 


- far under a Neceſſity of taking a pre- 


cipitous Reſolution, to the very great en- 
dangering of his State in {aly, had it 
not been over- ruled by his old good 
Fortune, and the moſt malignant Fate 
of the Pontiff; Points certainly moſt 


., worthy of particular Notice, becauſe 
from ſuch memorable Events are under- 


ſtood the Counſels and Foundations pre- 


paratory to them, which are often ſe- 


cret, and many times divulged in a Way 
and Manner very far — from the 
Truth. 
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Taz Pontiff then had hardly capitu- 2 


lated with the Viceroy, when he receiv- 
ed large Offers from France, to incite 5 
him to a War; and tho' there were notÞ chem. 

wanting Encouragements from many to 

the fame Purpoſe, and the Diftruſt 
which he had before conceived of the 
Imperialiſts was not diminiſhed, yet he 
reſolved to proceed in all Affairs after 
ſuch a Manner as to give no Cauſe 
for entertaining any Suſpicion of his 
Actions. Wherefore as ſoon as he un- 
derſtood that the Viceroy had accepted 
and publiſhed the Convention that was 
made in Rome, he cauſed it to be alſo 
publiſhed in SF. Jobn Lateran, without 
waiting the Arrival of the promiſed Ra- 
tiication of Cz/ar, for the more effec- 
tual Demonſtration of his Mind, honour- 
ing the Publication, which was made 
the firſt of May, with his Preſence, 
_ the. Solemnity uſed at his Corona- 
He ſollicited the Flrentines to 
> the Money they had promiſed, and 
employed all his Intereſt to bring the 
Venetians into an Agreement with the 
Im- 
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A. D. Imperialiſts, who, on the other hand, 


* gave him many juſt Cauſes of Com. ke 
wages”? For they would not accept, in 6" 
Part of the Money promiſed, the Twen- * 
ty Five Thouſand Ducats paid by the " 
Florentines according to his Orders while 5 
the Agreement was under Negotiation, ch 
the Viceroy having the Conſcience to „ 
pretend that if it had been ſtipulated hi 
otherwiſe it had been done without his T 
Commiſſion. The Soldiers alſo had not = 
evacuated the Dominions of the Church, 4 
but, on the contrary, the Piacentin K 
was full of Garriſons. To theſe * L. 
vances from the Czſareans, which pe Y 
haps might in ſome meaſure be FA > 8 
ed by the Want of Money and Quar- = 
ters, was added that not only in the - 
Change of the State of Siena, they gave 4 
Suſpicions of Diſaffection to the Pontiff, M 
but afterwards ſuffered the Citizens of ys 
the Monte de Nove to be abuſed, and th 
ſpoiled of their Goods by the Liber- * 
tines, tho, on his frequent Complaints, of 


they had given him Hopes of Redreſs. 


But what above all Things gave him * 
0 Uneaſineſs was the Viceroy's hear- P, 
| kening 


T HE WARSIN ITALY. 


kening to the Duke of Ferrara, alſd A. P. 


giving him Hopes that he would! not. 
compel him to evacuate. Reggio and __— 
biera, and to prevail with Cæſar to take 
his State under his Protection, tho“ he 
had every. Day promiſed the Pontiff 
that. as , ſoon as the Florentmes. had fi- 
niſhed their Payments he would; put 
him in. Poſſeſſion of thoſe, Towns. 


The Pontiff, to ſollicit the Accompliſh - 


ment, and to obtain that the . 
ſhould evacuate the State of the Church, 
lent to. him Cardinal Salviati, his 


Legate in Lombardy, - and deputed Le- a!) of ef 
gate to Ceſar. The Viceroy aſſured the 
Cardinal that he would make the Duke 
reſtore Reggio by Force of Arms, if hne 


refuſed to do ĩt voluntarily; bat the Effects 
did by no means correſpond with his 
Words, which, being a Point not ex- 
cuſable by a Want of Money, for 
there would be a. larger Sum coming 
to him on account of the Reſtitution 
of thoſe Towns, gave Room for pro- 
bable Conjectures that it - proceed» 
ed either from a Deſire to humble the 
Pope, or to gain over, the Duke of 

Vol. VIII. 4 Ferrara, 


afy 


1525. 
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A. D. Imperialiſts, who, on the other hand, 


gave him many juſt Cauſes of Com. 5 
ä For they would not accept, in 8¹ 
Part of the Money promiſed, the Twen- * 
ty Five Thouſand Ducats paid by the : 
Florentines according to his Orders while 15 
the Agreement was under Negotiation, ch 
the Viceroy having the Conſcience to = 
pretend that if it had been ſtipulate re 
otherwiſe it had been done without hi T 
Commiſſion. The Soldiers alſo had n 
evacuated the Dominions of the Church, 4: 
but, on the contrary, the Pzacentin — 
was full of Garriſons. To theſe Grie- L. 
vances from the Czſareans, which per. Wl | 
haps might in ſome meaſure be excul- 8 
ed by the Want of Money and Qua: — 
ters, was added that not only in the = 
Change of the State of Siena, they gay de 
Suſpicions of Diſaffection to the Pontiff, W 
but afterwards ſuffered the Citizens of = 
the Monte de Nove to be abuſed, and th. 


ſpoiled of their Goods by the Liber- 
tines, tho', on his frequent Complaints, 
they had given him Hopes of Redrefs. 
But what above all Things gave him 
moſt Uneaſineſs was the Viceroy's hear- 

kening 


gate to, Ceſar: 


compel him to evacuate. Reggio and Ru- 
biera, and to prevail with Cæſar to take 
his State under his Protection, tho! he 
had every Day . promiſes the Pontiff 
that. as ſoon as the Florentines had fi- 
niſhed their Payments he would; put 
him in. Poſſeſſion... of thoſe, Towns. 
The Pontiff, to ſollicit the Accompliſh · 
ment, and to obtain that the.. 

ſhould. evacuate the State of the Church, 
ſent to. him Cardinal Salviati, his 


Legate in Tombardy, and deputed Le- a 
The Viceroy aſſured te 
Cardinal that he would make the Duke 
reſtore Reggio by Force of Arms, if he 
refuſed to do it voluntarily ; but the Effects 


did by no -means.. correſpond with his 
Words, which, being a Point not ex- 
cuſable by a Want of Money, for 
there ; would be a larger Sum coming 
to him on account of the Reſtitution 
of thoſe Towns, gave Room for pro- 
bable Conjectures that it proceed · 
ed either from a Deſire to humble the 
Pope, or to gain over, the Duke of 

Vor. VIII. T Ferrara, 
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kening to the Duke of Ferrara, and ©. P. 
giving him Hopes that he would. not 1525. 
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A. D. e or from a Deſi gn, which they 


— conſtantly 21 4 View, to pres the 
Nee a 


a meer Things g gave Suſpicion, and 

| almoſt incredible Vexation of Mind to 
the - Pontiff, which were much exaſpe- 

rated by his imagining that theſe Pro- 

eeedings were conformable to the Will of 
Geſar. That Prince, having ſent the Pontiff 
the Letters of Ratification of the Con- 
federacy - made in his Name by the 
Ceſar re- Viceroy; delayed to | ratify the Three 
— Articles ſtipulated ſeparately from the Ca- 
Articles ofpitulation' ; alledging that, as to the Re- 
en Kitution' of the Towns held by the 
the Pope. Dulte of '- Ferrara; it was not in his 
Power to prejudice- che Rights of the 
Empire, nor uſe Force with that Duke, 
who declared that he held them in Fee 
from. he Empire. He ptopoſed there- 
fore that "this. Difference ſhould be de- 
eided by a Trial at Law, or by an 
atnirable Compoſitioh; and it was un- 
derſtood that he would have been well 
pleaſed that the Towns ſhould remain 
to the Duke under his Inveſtiture, for 


8282 22 * * which 
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which he thould pay him One Heirs 4: 
dred Thoufand Ducats, paying al(s to the 
Pontiff the like Sur for the Inveſtitite 
of Ferrare, and for the Penalty . charg- 
ed on the Contract which he had ntade 
wich Adrian. He alledged that it was 
impertinent to make an Agreement WII 
his Miniſters about ſupplying the Dit 
chy of Minn with Salt, decauſe tlie 
head Ptofits of that Dutchy, by the It 
veſtiture, which is granted, tho' not yet 


And therefore the Viceroy had not bouiid 
himſelf ſimply in the Article to bring 
Sforza under an Obligation to take che 
Salt, but to procure his Confent ;/ which 
Promiſe, including in it the Act ef a 
Third Perſon, was notoriouſly; as to a8 
Effect of obliging eithef himſelf or others, 
null and invalid. | However, out of a 
Deſire to gra tify the Pontiff, he would 
have brought ir about that the Duke 
ſhould give his Confent, had not the Affair 
no longer concerned his own In- 


tereſt, but that of another, becauſe the 


Duke of Milan, in Recompenſe for the 


Afiſtance he had receited from the 
. Arch- 
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ELLE ESE 


152 
Vol, him; an; that he would aa; inter- 


poſe his Endeavours that his Brother, 
on receiving in Compenſation a hand- 
ſome Sum. of Money, ſhould give his 
Conſent, not for Perpetuity, as was ex⸗ 
preſſed in the Article, but during the 
Life of the Pontiff. Nor did he admit 
ef the Article relating to Benefices, un- 
le to what was expreſſed in the — 
yeſtiture wereadded the Clauſe, < cc what had 
been esel by bl Kingy Ji ee 
ee eee bath 


„Said 0 3A 2c 

SON account.: 1 "theſe. Diddculties. the 
Pope.,.refuſed. to accept, the Let ers of 
Ratification, and to ſend his o vn to 
Cſar, demanding | that, ſince Ceſe had 
not ratified within the Term of. F our 
Months, according to the Promiſe of 
the Viceroy Y» the Florentines ſhould: be 


renmburſed the, One Hundred Thouſand 


Nucats. To this Demand He received 


an Anſwer, rather captious and cavilling. 
than reaſonable and ſolid: 7 That the 


Condition of the Reſtitution of the One 


Hendred Thouland Ducats was, not in- 
ſerted 
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ſerted in the Inſtrument, but promiſed, 4. B. 
in a ſeparate Artiele, by the Agents . 
the Viceroy, with an Oath, nor had 
any Reference to the Ratification of 
the Confederacy, which Cæſgar had ra- 
tified within the Term of Four Months, 
and ſent the Letters of Ratification in 
due Form. The Pontiff alſo came to 
have Notice that the Talk of all the 
Court of Cæſar fully diſcovered their Tue neh 


apprehen- 


evil Diſpoſition towards the Affairs offive of 
Italy, and he knew alſo that the Gen er obe. 
rals of his Army went about to per- 
ſuade him that, in order to ſecure Ttaly 
wholly to himfelf, it was the beſt Way 
to cauſe Modena to be reſtored to the 
Duke of Ferrara, to reinſtate the Ben- 
tivogli in Bologna, and to take upon 
himſelf the Dominion of Florence, Siena, 
and Lucca, as Towns appertaining to 
the Empire Finding himſelf therefore 
full of Anxiety and Suſpicion, and at a 
Loſs where to apply for Support, and be- 
ing appriſed that the French offered to 
give up Haly as a Prey to Ceſar, he 
was of neceſſity obliged to have recourſe 
to Temporiſing and Diſſimulation. | 
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CY Tart Pontiff was at this Time em- 


ployed in negotiating an Accommodation 
between the Venetians and the Viceroy, 
who, beſides obliging themſelves anew 
to defend the Dutehy of Milan for the 
future, demanded of them a very large 
Sum of Money by way of Satisfaction 
for Non-obſervance of the paſt Confe. 
deracy. Many were the Reaſons which 
inclined the Venetians to yield to Ne- 


ceſſity, many which, on the contrary, 


moved them to ſtand in Suſpenſe ; fo 
that their Counſels were variable, and 
full of Irreſolution. At laſt however, 
after many Diſputes, aſtoniſhed, like the 
reſt, at ſo great a Victory of Czfar, 
and ſeeing themſelves ſtanding alone 
and deſtitute on all Sides, they com- 
miſſioned their Ambaſſador Pietro da Pe- 


faro, who reſided with the Viceroy, to 


confirm the League anew, in the fame 
Manner as it had been done before, but 
paying Cæſar, in Satisfaction for- what 
was paſt, Eighty Thouſand Ducats. But 
the Viceroy farther inſiſting, and abſo- 
lutely determining not to renew the 


Con- 
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Confederacy unleſs they paid One Hun- 
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dred Thouſand; it happened, as it of- 


ten falls out in Affairs which are de- 
bated with an ill Will, chat ſo much 
Time was ſpent in diſputing about this 
ſmall Sum, that the Venetians received 


Notice that the King of England was 


90 longer ſo much incenſed againſt the 
French as had been hitherto appre- 
hended ;- and beſides, ſuch a Multi- 
tude of German Foot in the Imperial 
Army, after Payment of their Arrears, 
were diſmiſſed; that the Venetiun Senate, 
ſecure of not being moleſted for the 
preſent, reſolved to ſtand a little longer 


in Suſpenſe, and to reſerve to themſelves, Treaty 
as much as poſfible, the Liberty of between 


the Vice - 


taking ſuch Reſolutions as, from the roy and _ 
univerſal Progreſs of Affairs, they ſhould a 


conclude to be moſt for their Advan- 
tage. | 5 r 


Tuxsz Cauſes, beſides a conſtant De- 
fire to put the Thing in Execution, ſti- 
mulated the Viceroy and the other 
Generals to remove the Perfon of the 
French King into a ſecure Place, judg- 

T4 ing 


miſcarries 
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* that, from the bad Diſpoſition of all 
-j around them, they could not keep him 
without Danger in the Dutchy of Mi- 
lan. They reſolved therefore to con- 
duct him to Genoa, and from thence by 
dea to Naples, in order to confine him 
in Caſtel. Nuavo, where an Apartment was 
already prepared for him. The King 
was extreamly concerned at this Re- 
ſolution, for it had been his ardent 
Deſire from: the Beginning to be con- 
ducted to Spain, flattering himſelf, I know 
not whether from imagining the natural 
Diſpoſition. of others the ſame with his 
own, or becauſe Men are apt to deceive 
themſelves with vain Hopes of What 
they eagerly defire, that, if he were once 
admitted to Cæſar's Preſence, he could, 
either truſting to his Goodneſs, or by 
the Conditions he intended to propoſe 
to him, eaſily prevail upon him to ſet 
him at Liberty. The Viceroy ardent- 
ly deſired the fame for the Exaltation 
of his own Glory, but being reſtrained 
from executing. his Deſign by Fear of 
the FrenchFleet, Montmorency, by common 
Conſent, was — to Madam the 

1 | Re- 
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Regenteſs, and obtaining of her Six 4. b. 
Light Gallies of thoſe that were in the, w_ ) 


— of Marſeilles, on a Promiſe that, 
as ſoon as the King was arrived in Spain, 
they ſhould be reſtored, he returned, 
with them to Porto Fim, whither the 
Perſon of the King was already con- 
ducted. Theſe Gallies, joined with Six- 
teen others of Czſar's, that had at firſt 
been deſigned to convey him to Na- 
pls, and all manned with Spaniſh Foot, 
on the Seventh Day of June ſet Sail, 


ſteering their —— for Spain whileKing of 
not only the Talian Princes, but all the Frere 
Imperial Generals, and Bourbon, aſſu redr — Spain, 


themſelves that the King was on his 
Voyage to Naples ) and, after a proſper- 
ous Navigation, arrived in Eight Days 
at Roſes, a Port of Catalonia, to the in- 
expreſſible Joy of Ceſar, who knew 
nothing till that Day of this Reſolution. 
On the firſt Notice of the King's Arri- 
val he gave Orders that, in all Places 
throngh which he paſſed, he ſhould be 
received with the greateſt Honours ;. but 
took Care however, till it ſhould be 
otherwiſe determined, that he ſhould 
| be 
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tion appearing too rigorous to the Vice. 
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_ be kept under ſafe Cuſtody, in the Caf. 
— 


de of Sciativa near Valkntia, a. Caſtle 
appropriated by the Kings of Aragon, 
in antient Times, to the Impriſonment 
of great Men, and in which the Duke 
of Calabria had laſt of all for many 
Years been confined. But this Reſolu- 


roy, and very different from the Pro- 
miſes he had fnade the King in Jah, 
he obtained of Czfar, by his Letters, 


that, till a new Reſolution, he ſhould 
"have a Refidence in a Country Seat near 


Valentia, where he had the Conveni- 
ence of Hunting and other Diverſions, 
After the Viceroy had ſettled him in 
this Place under a ſufficient Guard, leaving 
with him General Alurcone, in ' whoſe 


Cuſtody he had continually remained, 


he waited, together with Montmorency, 
on Cæſar, to report to him the State of 
Faly, and of Affairs hitherto debated 
with the King, advifing him, for many 
Reaſons, to think ſeriouily of coming 
to ſome Agreement with him, fince 


he could expect no fincere Friendſhip, 


nor — Alliance from the Halians. 
0 
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Cefar therefore, after he had heard the 4. P 


Viceroy and Montmorency, reſolved that 3 — 


the King of Pruner ſhould "be conduct- 
ed to Cuſtile, and —.— in the Caſtle 
of Madrid, a Place at at Diſtarice 
from the Sea, ad. Grow! the Borders of 
France, where, tho' he was treated with 
all the Ceremonies and Reverence due 
to ſo great a Prince, he was under 
careful and ſtrict Cuſtody, with Leave 
to ride out ſeveral Times in a Day on 
a Mule, Nor did Cæſar confent to ad- 
mit him into his Preſence till-an Agree- 
ment ſhould either be ſettled, or brought 
to ſuch a Forwardneſs as ſhould give 
certain Hopes of ſettling it. And that 
this Agreement ſhould be negotiated by 
an honourable Perſon, and in Effect 
the ſame as the King, Montmorency was 
diſpatched with Speed to France, to 
procure the Coming of the Dutcheſs of 
Alengon, the King's Siſter, a Widow, 
with full Power to conclude an Ac- 
commodation; and, to prevent all Ob- 
ſtacles from new Difficulties, a Truce 
was ſoon after made between Czfar and 
the Government of Frauce till the End 
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A. D. of - December, next enſuing. Caſur alia 
1222! ordered that Part of the Gallies which 
came with the Viceroy ſhould return 
to ah, for conveying, the: Duke 6f 
Baurhon to Spain, without whoſe. Pre- 

ce he declared he would make no 

igreement; but the Gallies for We 
% Money were but away equipped. 


„ CasaR 1 much diſpoſed to an 
vojverſal | Peace among Chriſtians, and 
at the ſame time to put in Order the 
Affairs of Zaly, ſollicited with many In- 
ſtances the Pontiff to haſten the De- 
parture of Cardinal Saluiati, or of 
other proper Perſons, with full Powers. 
And as he had determined to join in 
Matrimony with the Infanta of Portu- 
gal, his Couſin-German, and conſe- 
quently related to him in the ſecond 
Degree, he diſpatched ' Lopes Urtado to 

| _ „ the Pontiff, to demand a Diſpenſation, 
Diſpenſa- having firſt excuſed himſelf to the King 
_ 1 of England, by declaring that he knew 
— not how to reſiſt the Will of his Peo- 
n. ple. By the fame Lopes, who ſet out 
at the End of July, he ſent the. Privi- 

| leges 


I /% 
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leges of the Anveſ hiture -of. the. Mi Dutchy 4: 
of. , Milan to. Trails, Sfarzp,..on Conn aA 


dition of his paying down One N 
dred Thouſand Ducats, and obliging 


a & 


himſelf to pay Eive Hundred, Thoutand .... ooo? 


more at different Times, and. to take 


Salt from the Archduke his, Brother r . 200 
He alſo, carried Orders for all the Troops Mis 075 7 


in the Marquilate: of. ee. Sept the den. 


Spaniſh. F ot, to be 
Sx Hundred, Men at Arms F Fey 
tun to the, Kingdom ,of N aples, and 
de zelt remam - 1 in the, Dk of, Mir 
lan, and chat, the. Marquis of. ,Peſcara 
3 be Captain Generale pf the, Ara 
To theſe Orders £Cx/ar.addgd that 

a. SG of, Money which, be 
mitted. to Genog for fitting;,,qut, Fons 
Caraques, with ane Intention of paſſing 


immediately, into Laqy in Perſon, ſhould 


be appropriated ta, ce UIſg of, the: Ar, 
my, for. be. had o determined not to 
lepye: Spain, at preſenty;, and that the 
e , Raragetelo ſhould repair from 
Milan to ,j 47 8 vin. fo: 
to induce that, Senate. ta a new) Cons 
fed deracy, * at lea "hat. ed; due 
might 


— 
* 


diſbanded, that 


Commiſſon 


bad ret 


| 

4 
| 
4 
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might be Latlzfied that all His Advicn 
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X 5. 


e bended to the univerſal Peace of cur. 


tlatls. 310 NA. 493 21! 


. * 8 
Zeuge AN S NS 8489. 1 Dt 12 


Pope and © Bor the Removal of the Kg & 
2 into Spain had glvett very gte 
the Remo · Uneaſtneſs to the Pope and the Ver, 


val.of the tiant, betauks, * as khe Army of Cee 
France. Wis pt: much e it a 175 
Tah 


to checkt that, in whatever Part 
tHE King's *Perfon wits cotrfined, the 
Neceſſity Gf keeping "him well guafdel 
ee embataſs the Caf. 
reuns; whenee either ſome Oppottuniy 
might 'ealily'” preſent itlelf for | {- 
ung kim at Liberty, or at leaſt ſbe 
Diffdulty of conducting Him to Sin, 
er the Uttle Security of Holding him 
in Lay, would conſtrain Ceſar tc mo- 
del the «public Affairs by the Pattern 
of Hondur and Juſtice.” t when. they 
faw that be was gone for Spain, and 
that he hin{af, deceived with vain Hopes by 
his Enemies, bad furniſhed" hem with the 
Means for conveying him into à ſecure: 
Priſon, tliey perceived” that whatever 
was the Sabie of Treaties or Debates 
was 
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was abſolutely in the Power of © 
and that nothing could be founded 


383 


the Negotiations and Offers of ry = 


French. Hence Cefar's $ Reputation every 
Day incteafing, the Laws of all Proceedings 


were begun to be 2 NN « from. bes | 


28 Hos. 4 1 i 


"YR Duke 


Court.” 


\ 177 


Nox am 1 certain "Whether 
1 Burdon, and the 


Marquis of Peſea- crenes — 


not, tho por a fferent Reafons, Miſunders 


as 4 illadsfied at the Viceroy — 4 


had, without tbeir Knowledg ge, conduct Ce/ar 1 | 


ed the moſt | Chriſtian King to Hin; 7 
Buurban, becauſe, finding Rentals" dripen 


out of France on account of the F. iend- 
ſhi whic hh he had contrafted Lin the 


Empetor, it more concerned | an 
any” other. 2 e ee at iche Ne- 
gotlations "for 1 1 ' and" there: 


fore he was Abe ed t ta, pal $ ale him- 
ſelf into Spain, Xx pit og aecelli ſhtated 
to walk the "Return f the Gale "which 
were | gone with the "Viceroy, he del 17 
ed his” De ture ml than he ah 
have wie 2 And he e Marqufs Was 


away 


* * 


w 4 


ſame 


of P:ſeara NE | 8 in a 


394 ngen 9 
2 only, proyoked at his being light. 
2 * hy i Viceroy, but alſo. distal 


Cæſar for We. acknowledging, . as 
due Proportion, his 


8 — 1 (11 


diflatisfed 
on what 


Grounds. formed hy bim i the late Wars, = and 
eſp ecially . the 485 of Pavia, from 
which Vieory he had acquired more 
Glory than all 4 the reſt of, the Gene- 

l T Fas 3 & and Vet it. ſeemed to "him that 

n Saler was laviſh. Hough of his Ac: 

a bank -»knowled gments to the V iceroy y, beſtow- 

= ing on n him all his Praiſes, and, Marks 

Aleraas glbeert. This, the Marquis no Jong- 
er able to beat, wrote Letters to Caſar 
full of moſt bitter Invectiyes againſt 
the Mee, complaining that 15 had 

been undeſervedly Mlighted by him to 

fuch a, Degree as not to be thought 
worthy to 'be at leaſt privy to ſuch a Re- 
ſoluti on; * and that if Matters had been 

f and M Meaſures taken in purſu- 

cc of the Viceroy 's Counſels and De- 
termil nation, not nly the King of France 
800d not. have n taken, but as ſoon 

23 Aan was loft” the Cefarean Army 

would have abandoned the Defence of 

"D Lombardy, 


Merits, and, the, 1 noble Exploits per. 
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Lombardy, and retired to Naples: That 4- P. 


he was gone to triumph for a Victory 
in which it was notorious to the whole 


Army that he had no Share; and that 


being in the Heat of the Battle he loſt 


all Courage and Counſel, and was heard 


by many to cry out ſeveral Times, We 
are undone; which, if he ſhould deny it, 
he offered himſelf ready to prove to his 
Face, according to the military Laws, 
with Arms in Hand. The Diſcontent 
of the Marquis was increaſed, becauſe 


when, immediately after the Victory, he 


had ſent to take Poſſeſſion of Carpi, 
with an Intention to obtain that Town 
of Czjar for himſelf, his Defire was 
fruſtrated, becauſe Cz/ar, having granted 
it to Proſpero Colonna two Years before, 
declared that, tho he had never received 
the Inveſtiture, he was refolved, for the 
Benefit of Veſpaſiano his Son, to pre- 
ſerve to the Memory of Proſpero dead 
that Reward which he had given to 
the Merit and Services of him living. 
This Reaſon, tho it was juſt and grate- 
ful, and the Marquis ought to have 
been pleaſed with Examples of Grati- 
Vox. VIII. U tude, 


THE HISTORY OF 


4 D. tude, if on no other account, yet becauſe 
86 they increaſed the Hopes that his great Ser- 


vices would in time come to be rewarded, 
had however no Effect upon him. For, 
as he had a high Opinion of himſelf, 
he thought it fit that this Deſire in 
him, ſprung from a covetous Ambition, 
and an implacable Hatred borne to the 
Name of Proſpero, ſhould be preferred 
to all other, tho never ſo juſt, Regards. 
Wherefore he made moſt heavy. Com- 
plaints againſt Cæſar and the whole 
Council, and. lamented his Caſe fo pub- 
licly in Tah, and with ſuch Deteſtati- 
ons of Czfar's Ingratitude, as gave En- 
couragement to others to attempt the 
Execution of new Projects. Hence 
was Czfar, even if he had entertained no 
'Thoughts of making any farther Sei- 
zures in [aly, furniſhed with a juſt 
Cauſe, and in a manner neceſſitated to 
form new Schemes; and even, ſuppo- 
fing that he had ambitions Ends, he 
had Opportunities of covering them with 
the moſt plauſible Pretences, and moſt 
ſpecious Colourings that his Heart could 
have wiſhed ; and becauſe this was the 
| Origin 


— 
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Origin of very great Movements, it is 4 P. 


neceſſary that it hold be very particu- bn 
4 Tar War a in the Time of — of 
n Leo X. was commenced by him and mass 
, Cæſar for driving the King of Pranctin tay. 
e out of 1taly, was undertaken under Pre- 
d tence of reſtoring Franceſco Sforza to 
. the Dutchy of Milan; and tho in the 
* Execution of it, after the Victory was 
e obtained, he was put in Poſſeſſion of 
— that State, and of the Caſtle of Milan, 
i and of the other Fortreſſes as ſoon as 
— they were recovered, yet, from the 
e Splendor and flouriſhing State of that 
e Dutchy, and the Convenieney of its Situa- 
0 tion, many were ſtill apprehenſive, as 
i- they had been from the Beginning, that 
| Ceſar aſpired to the Sovereignty, faney- 
to ing to themſelves that the powerful 
J- Oppoſition which he met with from the 
e King of France was the Caufe that ag 
h yet he concealed his ambitious Deſire, 
ſt becauſe he would otherwiſe have put 
d the People in a Ferment, who were 
as EP deſirous of Franceſco Sforza, 
in 


U 2 and 
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4 ©: and have ſtirred up againſt him all 
a. Taly, which would by no means be ſa- 
tisfied at fuch an Increaſe of his Gran- 
deur. Franceſco Sforza therefore held 
that Dutchy, but under very great Sub- 
jection, and Burdens almoſt intolerable. 
For his whole Reſort for defending him- 
ſelſ againſt the Freneb conſiſting in Cæ- 
far and his Army, he was neceſſitated 
not only to reſpe& him as his Prince, 
but alſo to ſtoop to the Will of his 
Generals, and was forced to maintain 
thoſe Troops which were not paid by 
Cæſar, ſometimes by giving them Mo- 


ney, which he drew from his Subjects : 
with very great Strainings and Difficul- R 
ties, ſometimes by ſuffering them to 6 
live at Diſcretion, now in one Quarter, t 
then in another of his State, except in 0 
the City of Milan. Theſe Proceedings, "4 
tho' very grievous in themſelves, were c 


yet rendered intolerable by the Tem- 
per of the Spaniards, which is avari- 
cious, fraudulent, and, when they have 
Room for diſplaying their natural Diſ- 
poſition, moſt infolent; The Dangers 
however which hung over the People 

& LJ from 


* 


enn 


r 
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from the Frencb, to whom they were 4. 


bitter Enemies, and the Hopes that their JI 


Troubles would ſome Time or other 
have an End, made them bear even 
beyond their Strength, and more than 
their Means would admit. But after 
the Victory of Pavia the People could 
no longer endure to ſee the ſame Ne- 
ceſſities ceaſed, ſince the King was taken 
Priſoner, and yet to feel themſelves la- 
bouring under the ſame Calamities, and 
therefore demanded that all or the grea- 


ter Part of the Army ſhould be re- 


moved out of that Dutchy. The Duke, 
who had hitherto enjoyed nothing of 
the Sovereignty but the bare Name, 
was eagerly deſirous of the Removal, and 
the more becauſe he apprehended that 
Ceſar, now ſecure of the King of France, 


would either ſeize on his State for him- 


ſelf, or grant it to Perſons who ſhould 
wholly depend on him. This Suſpi- 
cion, which aroſe from the very Nature 
of Things, was not a little increaſed by 
the inſolent Speeches thrown out by the 
Viceroy before he conducted the King 


of France into Spain, and alſo by the 
U 3 other 
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22 other Geherals, and by the Marks of 
bdbitreſpect which they ſhewed to the 
Ceſar for. Duke, as well as by their openly wiſh- 
Lew wy ing that Cæſar would oppreſs him, but 
the Du. much more when Caſar having, after 
7% many Delays, put into the Hands of 
© the Viceroy the Articles of the Inveſti- 
ture, that Miniſter, in offering it to' the 
Duke, had demanded that, for he Reim- 
burſement of the Charges which Czſar 

Cauſes of had been at for the Acquiſition and 

Sulpicion. Defence of that State, he ſhould pay at 

certain Times One Million and Two 
Hundred Thouſand Ducats: So  exor- 
bitant a Charge, that the Duke was oblig- 
ed to have recourſe to Cæſar for redu- 
Cing it to a tolerable Sum“ ] But theſe 
Difficulties raiſed a Doubt that thoſe 
extravagant Demands: were interpoſed in 
order to delay the Inveſtiture. There 
have ſince been alledged, by thoſe who 
have endeavoured to excuſe Franceſco 
Sforza from Near, many other 
Cauſes 


The Viceroy in making this Demand affirmed that it 
was not by way of Sale, for the Emperor had ſpent a 
greater Sum in acquiring that State. Capella. 
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Cauſes that juſtly raiſed his Suſpicion, A. Dr 


1525. 


and particularly his having received 


Notice that the Generals had appointed 


to detain him, for which Reaſon, when 
he was called by the Viceroy to a 
certain, Meeting, he had refuſed to go, 
feigning himſelf fick; and obſerved the 
ſame Caution as to all other Places where 
they had it in their Power to offer 
him Violence. This Suſpicion, whether 
true or vain, was the Cauſe that when 
he ſaw there were but few Troops left 
in the Dutchy of Milan, Part of the 
Spantards , being gone, firſt with the 
Viceroy, and afterwards with Bourbon in- 


to Spain, and many alſo who had en- 


riched themſelves by ſuch vaſt Plunder, 
having retired one after another into va- 
rious Places, and conſidered alſo the 
high Indignation which appeared in the 
Marquis of Peſcara, applying his Thoughts 
on ſecuring himſelf from this Danger, 
he entered into Flopes that, with the 
Conſent of the Marquis, he might get 
rid of the Army. The Author of this 
Counſel was Girolamo Morone, his Great 


Chancellor, and of the higheſt Autho- 


U 4 rity 
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A. P. rity with him, and for his Wit, Elo. 


quence, Dexterity, Invention, and Ex- 


Chara er Perience, and for his often reſiſting, with 
of Morone. the greateſt Conſtancy, the Shocks of 


adverſe: Fortune, was a noted Man in 
our Times, and would have been more 
ſo, if thoſe Talents had been ' accom- 
panied with a greater Sincerity of Mind, 
a Love of Honeſty and Juſtice, and 
with ſuch a Maturity of Judgment, as 
that his Counſels had not been often ra- 
ther precipitous or imprudent, than ho- 
nourable and circumſpect. 


Tuts Miniſter, ſounding the Mind of 
the Marquis -in their private Conference, 
puſhed the Matter ſo far that they had 
under Debate the cutting -thoſe Troops 
in Pieces, and. making the Marquis 
King of Naples, provided they could 
procure the Concurrence of the Pope 
and Venetians. The Pontiff, full of Suſ- 
picion and Anxiety, being conſulted by 


the Direction of Morone, did not ſeem 


at all averſe to the Project, but, on the 
other hand, not to diſcover the Plot, 
but to prepare himſelf a Refuge in caſe. 
21 a it 
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it did not ſucceed, under a Show of 1 


Affection, admoniſhed Ceſar to ke ep 2 . 


his Generals well contented. The Ve- 
netians embraced the Scheme with great 
Eagerneſs, and every one perſuaded 
themſelves they ſhould find no leſs Rea- 
dineſs in the Mother of the King of 
France, who was already ſenſible that 
ſince her Son was arrived in Spain his 
Deliverance would not proceed with 
that Facility as had been imagined. It 
is not doubted but that ſuch a Project 
would have ſucceeded, if the Marquis 
of Peſcara had ſincerely proceeded againſt 
Czſar ; but whether he hearkened to 
thoſe Counſels at firſt, or not, there are 
various Opinions even among the Spa- 
mardi, and in the Court of: Ceſar it- 
ſelf. The Generality, making an Efti- 
mate of the Times, and of the Move-- 
ments of Affairs, have believed that, in 
the Beginning, he really concurred with 
the reſt, but that afterwards, on con- 
ſidering the Multitude of ' Difficulties | 
that might ariſe in Proceſs of Time, 
and deterred eſpecially by the 5 
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A. D. rity with him, and for his Wit, Elo. 
Cu quence, Dexterity, Invention, and Ex- 
Chara er Perience, and for his often reſiſting, with 
ofMeroxe. the. greateſt Conſtancy, the Shocks of 


adverſe: Fortune, was a noted Man in 
our Times, and would have been more 
ſo, if thoſe Talents had been ' accom- 
panied with a greater Sincerity of Mind, 
a Love of Honeſty and Juſtice, and 
with ſuch a Maturity of Judgment, as 
that his Counſels had not been often ra- 
ther precipitous or imprudent, than ho- _ 
nourable and circumſpect. 


Tuts Miniſter, ſounding the Mind of 
the Marquis -in their private Conference, 
puſhed the Matter ſo far that they had 
under Debate the cutting -thoſe Troops 
in Pieces, and. making the Marquis 
King - of Naples, provided they could 
procure the Concurrence of the Pope 
and Yenetians. The Pontiff, full of Suſ- 
picion and Anxiety, being conſulted by 


the Direction of Morone, did not ſeem 


at all averſe to the Project, but, on the 


other hand, not to diſcover the Plot, 


but to prepare himſelf a Refuge in caſe 
4 f it 
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it did not ſucceed, under a Show of 1 


Affection, admoniſhed Ceſar to keep = 


his Generals well contented. The Ve- 
netians embraced the Scheme with great 
Eagerneſs, and every one perſuaded 
themſelves they ſhould find no leſs Rea- 
dine in the Mother of the King of 
France, who was already ſenſible that 
fince her Son was arrived in Spain his 
Deliverance would not proceed with 
that Facility as had been imagined. It 
is not doubted but that ſuch a Project 
would have ſucceeded, if the Marquis 
of Peſcara had fincerely proceeded againſt 
Czſar ; but whether he hearkened to 
thoſe Counſels at firſt, or not, there are 
various Opinions even 'among the Spa- 
mardi, and in the Court of: Ceſar it- 
ſelf. The Generality, making an Efti- 
mate of the Times, and of the Move- 
ments of Affairs, have believed that, in 
the Beginning, he really concurred with 
the reſt, but that afterwards, on con- 
ſidering the Multitude of | Difficulties | 
that might ariſe in Proceſs of Time, 
and deterred eſpecially by the 9 


* 
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A, P. al Ne gotiations of the French with 8 
— ſar, 220 at laſt by the Reſolution taken 
d ſend the Dutcheſs of  Alengan to Cæ. 
far, he took other Meaſures, Some 90 
farther, and affirm that he ſo long 
delayed to give Notice to Caſar of the 
Innovations that were contrivin 8 in Tah, 
till Advice of the Plot coming from 
Antonia da Leva, and Marino Abbat of 
| Nagera, Commiſſary in the Caforetn 
Army, all the Court ſtood amazed 1 
the Silence of the Marquis. But, how- 
ever the Caſe then ſtood, it is certain 
that not long after he ſent Gioverni 
Battiſta Caſtaldo to Caeſar, and laid open 
to him the whole Plot, and by | his 
ye continued the fame Practices; 
and, what is more, that he might dite 
into the Thoughts of every one, and 
deprive them of all Shifts and Power 
of ever denying that they had given 
their Conſent to the Plot, he undertook 
of himſelf to ſpeak of it to the Duke 
of Milan, and perſuaded Morone to uſe 
his Intereſt with the Pontiff, who had 
very lately conferred upon him the per- 
petual Government of the City of Be- 


nevento, 
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vento, and with whom the Marquis LEY 
himſelf correſponded with the greateſt 464 
Profeſſions f Friendſhip and Service, _ 
far that his'\ Holineſs deputed Domentce —— 
Sauli, a Genagſe, with a Brief of Crem e, 
dentials, to confer with him on the fas © 


dubject. 


Tg Articles under N were 1 Artis | 
Subſtance, That between: the Pope, the ticles. 


of which the Marquis of Peſcara was 
ami WM to be conſtituted Captain General; and 
Pen BY that the ſaid Marquis, after diſtributing 
his WF the Spaniſh Infantry into Querters in 
des; different Places in the Dutehy of M. 
dive n, ſhould put himſelf at the Head of 
and . thoſe who were willing to follow him, 
wer and that the reſt with Antonio da Leva, 
wen who was next to him in Command, 
took W ſhould be ſtripped and put to the Sword: 
Jake And that the Enterpriſe on the King- 
uſe dom of Naples ſhould be undertaken by 
had I the joint Forces of all the Confederates 
per- in favour of the Marquis, on whom. 
Be- che Pope was to confer the Inveſtiture. 
ento, ; To 


Government of France, and other States 
of Ttaly ſhould he costracted a League, 


316 
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A. D. To all this the Marquis ſeemed to in- 


— ug 


Iterpoſe no other Difficulty than that he 


was willing, before he ventured any 
, farther, to be well ſatisfied that he could 


undertake ſuch an Enterpriſe without 


ſtaining his Honour and Loyalty, in 


caſe it ſhould be commanded him by 
the Pope. On this Point it came to be 


conſidered, to whom the Marquis, who 
"was a Native, and a Baron of the King- 


dom of Naples, owed moſt Obedience, 
whether to Ceſar, who, by the Inve- 
ſtiture of the Church, had the Profits 
of the Dominion of that Kingdom, or 

to the Pontiff, who, by virtue of be- 
ing ſupreme Lord, had the direct Do- 
minion. On this Article, both at M:- 


lan, by Order of Franceſeo Sforza, and 
at Rome, by Appointment of the Pope, 


the ableſt Civilians were conſulted very 
privately, with a Nu rene of 275 true 
N ames. 


Tur Hopes conceived againſt Cæſar 
were increaſed by the Offers of the 
Princeſs Regent, Who imagining that 


* s Neceflities, or at leaſt his Fears 
would 


/ 
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would promote the Treaty that was in K. P. 
Agitation for the Delivery of her Son, . 
follicited the taking up Arms, promiſ- 
ing to ſend into Lombardy Five Hun- 
dred Lances, and to contribute a great 
Sum of Money towards the Expences. 

Nor was Morone wanting to confirm 
the Minds of the reſt in this Reſolu- 
tion ; for, beſides demonſtrating the Fa- 
cility, even without the Aſſiſtance of 
the Marquis of Peſcara, of deſtroying 
that Army, which was conſiderably di- 
miniſhed in Number, he promiſed, in the 
Name. of the Duke, that if the Mar- 
quis did not ſtand firm to the Mea- 
ſures concerted, as ſoon as the other 
Defigns were in Readineſs, he ſhould 
be ſecured in the Caſtle together with 
the other Commanders who daily re- 
ſorted thither to conſult. Though theſe 
Opportunities appeared very promiſing, 
they would not have been thought by 
the Pontiff ſufficient to induce him to 
take up Arms without the Marquis of 
Peſcara, if, at the ſame time, he had not 
heard that Proviſions were ordered to 


Genoa for fitting out Four Caraques, 
and 


4x8 
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A. D. and had alſo received Information from 


Pope's 


8 Spain of Caſar's Inclination to paſs in. 


to Haly. Theſe Advices creating him 
vaſt Uneafineſs, both from the Condi. 
tion of the preſent Times, and from 
the inveterate Diſpoſition of the Nomm 
Pontiffs, to whom nothing uſed to be 
more dreadful than the Coming of Re- 


man Emperors armed into Tah, out of 


4 Deſire to obviate that Danger, he 
diſpatched, with Conſent of the Ven. 
trans, privately to France, one Sigiſinondb, 
Secretary to Alberto da Carpi, a Per- 
fon of Dexterity, and a great Confident 
of the Pope, in order to conclude the 
Treaty negotiated with Madam the Re- 


genteſs. Sigiſmondb, riding Poſt, was 


murdered in the Night by ſome High- 


Envoy to waymen, near the Lago d Teo, in the Ter- 


France 


murdered 


ritory of Breſcia. This Accident not 
coming to Light for many Days, the 
Pontiff much doubted that the Man had 
been way-laid, and taken privately into 
ſome Place by Orders of the Imperial 
Generals, and perhaps of the Marquis 
himſelf, whoſe Proceedings, on _ 
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of the Delays which he interpoſed, be- 4 5. 
gan to be much 'ſuſpe&ed.. - _ „ 


In this State of Affairs arrived Diſpatches 
given by Czfar to Lopes Uriado, who lying 
fick in Savoy, ſent them by a proper Meſ- 
ſenger to Milan, wich Letters Patent, 
veſting the Office of Captain General in Marquis 
the Perſon. of the Marquis of Peſtara, or Hr 
who, to continue in the fame Diſſimu- . 
lation with the others, pretended that 
he was not very well pleaſed with his 
Advancement, tho' he immediately ac- 
cepted of the Patent. He carried alſo 
a Commiſſion to the Protonotary Carar- 
crolo to repair to Venice in the Name 
of Czſar, for inducing that Senate to a 
new Confederacy, or at leaſt for ſatisfy- 


ing all Perſons of Cæſars Deſire to live 


in Peace with all Chriſtian Powers. 
Franceſco Sforza, who began already to 
labour under a dangerous Diſorder, ac- 
cepted of the Inveſtiture of the Dutchy, 
and paid towards the Coſt Fifty Thou- 
ſand Ducats, but did not on that account 
break off the nne begun with the 
Marquis. 


VarIous 


ARE cot 1 
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VARIOUS were the Opinions whe. 
ther theſe Diſpatches or Inſtructions of 
Czſar were ſincere or artificial; for ma- 
ny believed that it was not his real 
Intention to give Peace to Hay: O- 
thers doubted that, under Fear of new 
Movements, he was willing to keep 
Men under Suſpenſe with various Hopes, 
and thought of gaining Time by granting 
the Inveſtiture, and giving in Appear- 
ance a Commiſſion for calling off the 
Army, which would be highly accep- 
table to all Taly, but that he had given 
private Orders to his Generals not to 
remove the Troops. Nor were there 
wanting afterwards ſome who perſuad- 
ed themſelves that Cæſar was before 
well informed by the Marquis of Pe/- 
cara of the Plot carried on with M- 
rone, and had therefore given ſuch Or- 
ders, not that they ſhould. be obeyed, 
but ſhould ſerve for his Juſtification, 
and by theſe Hopes to lull the Minds 
of the People in Security till a proper 
Time appeared for putting his Deſigns 
in Execution, It being very difficult, 
19 | in 
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Knowledge of the Truth, eſpecially 
fince it is not known whether at the 


Time when Giovanni Battiſia Caſtaldo, 


ſent by the Marquis to make a Diſco- 
very of the Plot, arrived at the Court, 
Lopes Urtado had been as yet diſpatch- 
ed; but, confidering the Steps taken af - 
terwards by Cz/ar in many Affairs, it 
is without Doubt leſs fabulous to adopt 
for Truth the better and more favour- 
able Interpretation. 


Taz Marquis in the mean time con- Marquis 
| of Peſcara 
continues 


tinued to entertain Morone and the reſt 


321 


in ſo doubtful a Caſe, to come to the _ 
— 


with the ſame Hopes, and yet to delay bis Dif- 


the Execution under various Pretences, 


for which he had an Opportunity given 


him by the Sickneſs of the Duke of 


Milan, which increaſed to ſuch a De- 
gree that every one expected his Death. 
For all the Generals pretending that in 
ſuch a Caſe that State would revert 
to Cz/ar, the ſupreme Lord of the Fief, 
the Marquis would not only be prevented 
from removing the Army, but be un- 
der a Neceſſity of ſending for Two 

Vor. VIII. X Thou- 


mulation, 
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4.D. Thouſand more German Foot, and to 


— ie Orders for keeping in Readineſs a 

greater Number. Such a powerful Bo- 
dy of Forces quartered in the Dutchy 
of Milan, he alledged, would deprive him 
of the Means of diſbanding or injuring 
them, but gave them Hopes that be 


in his Power, In the mean 'time, while 
an Opportunity was expected, to declare 


to the World, by his Proceedings, the pro- 


found Reverence he had for the Pon- 
tiff, he freed the State 'of the Church 
from the Garriſons of which his Ho- 
lineſs had made ſuch heavy Complaints. 


Ro at the > RE time a new Acci- 

dent that happened in Spain had like 

to have introduced a new Scene of 

i Affairs: For the King of Frunce, ex- 
Ning of tremely mortified at Czfar's refuſing to 


France 


f:kand afford him his Preſence when he re- 


recovers. queſted it, took it ſo much to Heart 


that he fell into a Diſorder while he 
was in the Caſtle of Madrid, which re- 
duced him to ſuch Extremity, that the 
| | Phyficians 


would execute the Meaſures concerted 
between them as ſoon. as ever it lay 
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Phyſicians appointed to attend him figs A | 
nified to Ceſar that thete were not 555" 
Hopes of his Recovery if he himſelf 
did not come in Perſon to comfort him, 

and give him Hopes of his Liberty. 

While he was propoſing to go, his Great 
Chancellor diſſuaded him, telling him 
that his Honour required him not to go 
thither, unleſs with a Diſpoſition to 
releaſe. him immediately, and without 
any Sort of Convention: ' Otherwiſe it 
would be not a royal but mercenary ' 
Humanity, and a Deſire to proture his 
Recovery not out of 'a Tenderneſs of 
his Health, but purely from a Regard 
to Self-intereſt, and a Fear of loſing = - 
his Death the Opportunity of reaping the 
Fruits expected from the Victory: Advies 
certainly deſerving Remembtance, and 
worthy to be accepted by ſo great a Prince z 
but others counſelling him to the contrary, 
he ſet out Poſt to pay the King a Vi- 
fit, The Viſitation was but ſhort, * be⸗ 
cauſe the moſt Chriſtian King lay, in a 
manner, at the Point of Death, but full 
of kind Words, and certain Aﬀtirdnces 
of Releaſement immediately upon Reco- 
1 ' yer 
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4. P. very. And, whatever was the Cauſe; 


1525, 


| whether the Conſolation which he receiv- 


ed, or that Youth was of itſelf ſuperior 

to the Nature of the Diſorder, he began 
after this Viſit to find ſuch Relief, that 
in a few Days he was out of Danger, 


tho' he was but flow in ann. his 
former Health. | 


of Bur neither the Difficulties which ap- 
peared . on the Part of Ceſar, nor the 
Hopes given by the Halians, had diverted 
the Journey of Madame 4 Alengon to 
Spain, becauſe nothing was more diffi- 
cult to the French than to break off 


the Negotiations for an Agreement with 
. thoſe who had it in their Power to re- 


Artful 
Conduct ; 
of Cz/ar 


by ſtraining the Reins of his Conduct, 


ſtore them their King; and nothing 
more eaſy to Ceſar than by feeding the 
French with Hopes to divert them from 
the Thoughts of taking up Arms, and 
by this Artfulneſs to keep the Talians 
in Suſpenſe, ſo that they ſhould not 
venture to take new Reſolutions: And 
thus ſometimes by ſlackening, ſometimes 


he 


CES * 
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he held the Minds of all in Bp mer - 4 


= N 


NPR DAR 27% Alpen met with the 
Marks of a gracious Reception, and 
Hopes from Cæſar, but the Suc- 
ceſs of her Affair proved hard and dif- 
ficult. For in a Conference on the 
Fourth Day of October, when ſhe re- 
queſted of him his Widow Siſter in 
Marriage for the King, Cæſar anſwered 
her Demand by ſaying that it was not 
in his Power without the Conſent of 
the Duke of Bourbon. The other Par- 
ticulars were debated by Commiſſioners 
appointed on each Side, Cz/ar obſti- 


nately infiſting on the Reſtitution of Bur- 


gundy as his proper Inheritance, and the 
French not conſenting unleſs he would 


either receive itin Dowry, or have it legally 


tried to which of the two Princes it 


belonged ; in the other Conditions the 
Parties might have eaſily come to an 
Agreement. But there remaining ſo 
wide a Difference between them in the 
Affair of Burgundy, Madam 4 Alengon 
at laſt returned into France, without ob- 

X 3 | taining 


wy 


1 


Madam 
5 Brother, 
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taining apy: other End by her Journey 
than the Opportunity of ſeeing her 
who, at parting with her, de- 


returns ofparing. now more than Ever of his 


Frence 
Without 
Succeſs. 


Cardinal 


nan 


Liberty, is ſaid to have ordered her. to 
recommend, on his Part, ta his Mother 
and thoſe of the Council, a. ſtrict Re- 


gard to the Honour and Benefit of 
. the Crown of France, without any Con- 


fideration of his Perſon any more than 
if he were dead. The Negotiations, 
however, were not interrupted by her 
Departure, for there remained the Pre- 
fident of Paris, with the Biſhops of 
Ambrun and Tarbe, who had been treat- 
ing till now, but with ſmall Hopes, 
Czſar not hearkening to any Condition 
without the Reſtitution of Burgundy, nor 
the King conſenting to yield it up with- 
out the utmoſt Neceſſity. 


AT this Time arrived. at Court Car- 
dinal Salviati, the Pope's Legate : He 


Lo e towas received by Cæſar with very great 


Cæſar. 


Honour, and began to treat of the 
Heads of his Commiſſion, which princi- 
pally contained the Ratification of the 

| Articles 


ſtiture to the Duke of Milan for the 
common Security. But the Viceroy 
himſelf diſſuaded the Reſtitution of Reg- 


gio and Rubiera, and by his Advice, and 
encouraged by the Hopes he had given 


him, the Duke of Ferrara, deſirous 
of managing his own Cauſe at the Court 
of Czar, having obtained of the Pontiff 
a Promiſe that his State ſhould not be 
moleſted by him for fix Months, took 
a Progreſs as far as the Borders of the 
Kingdom of France, with a Reſolution 
to paſs forwards; but the Regenteſs re · 


fuſing him a Paſs, he returned at laſt 


to Ferrara. 


(23 


Tuxkx came alſo on the Carpet the 


Cauſe, between the Pontiff and Cæſar, of 
obtaining a Diſpenſation for enabling 


Ceſar to join in Matrimony with the 


Siſter of the King of Portugal, whom 
he was determined to marry, tho' he 
had formerly promiſed - the King of 
England with an Oath, that he would 
never take any other for his Wife than 
; X 4 that 
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. Articles ſtipulated by the Viceroy, ſol- 4. P. 
* liciting alſo the Grant of the Inve 
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1525. 


ry and ſtated Subſidy; and they offer- 
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The Pontiff 
,proceeded but flowly in granting this 
Diſpenſation, being perſuaded by many 
that the Deſire of obtaining this Favour 
would render Czſar more eaſy of Com- 
pliance in the Points under Debate; 
or at leaſt that it was an imprudent 


Step, if a War ſhould break out between 


them, to furniſh him with Means for 
accumulating ſuch a Maſs of Money 
as he would certainly accumulate by 
this Matrimony ; for the King of Por- 
tugal offered him in Dowry Nine Hun- 
dred Thouſand Ducats, from which de- 
ducting that Part which 'by Agreement 
was to be allowed in Payment of Debts 
contracted by him to the King, it was 
ſuppoſed there would remain clear to 
him at leaſt Five Hundred Thouſand 
Ducats, befides Four Hundred Thouſand 
Ducats, which, his own People conſent- 
ed to give him fer what they called 
Seruice- Money, which, taking its Riſe in 
antient Times from the Free Will of 
the People to ſuccour the Neceſſities of 
their Kings, was reduced to an ordina- 


ed 
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ed befides to give him Four Hundred * 4 
Thouſand - more in caſe he conſurthmated 2 
this Matrimony. ' On the other ſide the 
pontiff knew not how-to reſiſt the Ini 
portunities of the Duke of Sefa, the 
Ceſarean Ambaſſador : For you might poible of 
obſerve in him an almoſt 'conſtant Ree 
pugnance between the Diſpoſition of 
Things and the Execution of them, 
ſince being by Nature extreamly averſe 
from granting any Favour demanded of 
him, he knew not alſo how to raife 
Difficulties, or to refuſe with Conſtan- 
cy, but often ſuffered his Will to be 
overcome by the Importunities of the 
Petitioners-; ſo that ſeeming for the moſt 
part to grant what was requeſted more out 
of Fear than Favour, he did not pro- 
ceed in this Part of his Conduct with 
that Conſtancy, - nor with that Majeſty 
which the Greatneſs of his Dignity, 
and the. Importance of the Buſineſs un- 
der Negotiation required. Thus is hap- 
pened with reſpect to the Diſpenſation 
that was demanded, where, amidſt the 
inward Struggles of his own Intereſt on 
one Side, and his Softneſs on the other, 

he 
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A. b. he eaſed himſelf, as his Cuſtom was, 
n. the Backs of others, of a Load 
which; I know not whether * want 
of Boldneſs, or Conſtancy of Reſolution, 
he was unable to ſppport himſelf. He 
expedited. by a Brief the Diſpenſation 
in dhe Form demanded by Cæſar, and 
ſent it to Cardinal Saluiati, with an Or. 
der that, if his Affairs with Gzſar took 
2 happy Turn, as he was made to be- 
lieve they would, the Cardinal, as ſoot 
as he arrived at Court, ſhould give the 
Brief to Ceſar; otherwiſe ſhould keep 
it in his Cuſtody ; A Commiſſion in 
which the Servant, as | ſhall appear in 
its proper Place, ſhewed as much Weak- 
neſs and Inconſtancy as his Lord, 


Bur while the Cardinal was | hegoti- 
ating with Caſar on the Heads of his 
Inſtructions, and was continually fed 
with Hopes that they would be ratified 
according to his Deſire, there fell out 
in Lombardy Events of a very different 
Tendency. For the Duke of Milan be- 
ing relieved from his Diſorder in fuch 
a manner as to make it believed that he 

was 


Milan, 
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was at, leaſt out of Danger of dying 4 p. 
ſoon, the Marquis of Peſcara, who had — 


Orders from Cæſar by Caftalde above» 
mentioned to provide againſt thoſe Dan- 
gers by ſuch Means as he thought maſt 


wy reſolved to make himſelf 
Maſter of. the Dutchy of Milan, under 
2 Pretence that the Duke, by the Plot 
which he had c on with the Aſ⸗ 
ſiſtance of Morane, had forfeited the 


Rights of Inveſtiture, and that the Fief 


was reverted, to Cæſar, the ſupreme 
Lord, The Marquis therefore being at 
Novara, tho labouring under a, conſi- 
derable Diſorder, Part of the Army be- 
ing at Pavia, and the Germans quarter- 
ed about Lodi, which two Cities he 
had cauſed to be fortified, ſent unex- 
petedly for the Troops quartered in 
Piedmont and in the Marquiſate of Sa- 
luzzo,, which laſt they had ſeized ſoon 
after the Victory, to come to Novara, 


under colour of diſtributing them into 


Quarters through the whole State of 
He ſent alſo for Morone, in 
whoſe Perſon, it may be faid, conſiſted 


the Importance of every Thing; for it 


Was 
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4. D. wWas certain chat as ſoon as he ſhould 


32 


At Liberty 


knew that he was 


be ſecured the Duke of Milan, being 
left deſtitute of Men and Counſel, would 
make no Refiſtance; but While he was 
it might be doubted that by 
his Parts, by his Experience, and by 
his Reputation, he would greatly ble 
the Execution” "of his Deſig ns. It was 
alſo neceſſary that Ceſar ould” have in 
his Power th Perſon of Morone, who 
Kid been the Author and Inſtrument 
df all the ſecret Practices, that he might 
be enabled, from his Proceſs, to ruſt 
the Charge againſt the Nuke of Milan. 
There is nothing more difficult tö avoid 
than F ate, and there is 1 Remedy 
againſt predeſtined Mi; sfortunes. Morone 
might long ſince have known, that 
what was concerted with the Marquis 
of Peſcara would not take Effect, he 
extreamly hated by 
all the Spaniſh Soldiers, the” already 
talked very freely of his Unfaithfulneſß, 
and that Antonio da Leva had threaten 
ed in Public to have him aſſaſſinated. 
It is not to be ſup 


poſed that he Had 
not conſidered the Importance : of His 
aſe Perſon, 


__ Faith than the — of Pef- 
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Perſon, and that he had not conſidered A. 
the melancholy Condition of the Duke — 3 


of Milan, at that Time uſeleſs and of no 
more Signification than if he were dead. 
Not many Days before the Plotters had 
been in Suſpenſe, and full of Jealouſies 
among themſelves, every one adviſed 


him not to go, and he himſelf ſtood 


in doubt whether to go or not. And 
yet, whether he had his Mind ſtill poſ- 
leſſed with the Diſſimulation and Arti- 


fices of the Marquis, or relied on the 


great Friendſhip which he fancied he 


had contracted with him, or, truſting to 
his Word of Honour, which, as he ſaid 
afterwards; he had obtained of him in 
one of his Letters, or, to | ſpeak more 
truly, drawn by that - Neceſſity which 
drags along thoſe who will not ſuffer 
themſelves to be led, he reſolved to go 
as it were to a manifeſt Priſon: A 


Conduct to me the more ſurpriſing as | 


I remember to have heard Morone ſay 
ſeveral Times in the Army, in the Time 
of Leo, that there was not a Man 
in Tay of greater Malignity, or of 


cars. 
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4- D- cara. Morone was kindly received by 
A —— hin, and they conferred together in 3 
Chamber by themſelves on the fir 
Scheme of the Plot, and of cutting the 
Throats of the Spaniardt and of 4. 
fonio da Leva, but in a Place where 
Antonio, whom the Marquis had con- 
cealed behind ſome Hangings of Tape. 
ſtry, heard all the Diſcourſe, and who, ai 
ſoon as the Marquis was gone, it being the 
Fourteenth day of Ceober, took Moron 
Morme into Cuſtody, and committed him to 
1 — 2 the Caſtle of Pavia, whither the Mar- 
quis himſelf went to examine him on 
the Particulars of what they had debat- 
ed together, and where he gave an 
ample Detail of the whole Proceeding 
of the Conſpiracy, accuſing the Duke of 
Milan as privy to every Thing, which 
was the chief Point in Vier. 


Demandz MoRrone being impriſoned, the Mar- 
ofthe. quis, who was before in Poſſeſſion of 
— 2 Lod; and Pavia, demanded of the Duke 
on the that, for Security of the Emperor's State, 


— he would give Orders for reſigning into 
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he Fortreſſes of Trezao, Lecco, and 4. P. 


127 


Pizzichitone, which, for their Situation . 


on the Paſſes of the Adda, are account- 
:d the Keys of the Dutchy of Milan, 


xromiſing, on Compliance, to make no 


fucther Innovation. The Duke finding 
himſelf bare of every Thing, and deſti- 
tute of Counſel and Hopes, immediately 


ordered the Places to be put into the Hands 


of the Marquis, who, after this was done, 


demanded farther' to be admitted into - 


the City of Milan, to confer, as he ſaid, 
with the Duke; which was granted 
with the ſame Facility. As ſoon as he 
was entered Milan he ſent to infiſt on 
the Delivery of the Caſtle of Cremona, 
not requiring that of Milan, becauſe it 
was an improper ' Demand, fince that 


Fortreſs was the Reſidence of the Duke's . 
Perſon ; he demanded however that, for 


the Security of Cæiʒar's Army, the Duke 
ſhould conſent that the Caſtle ſhould 
be ſurrounded with an | Entrenchment, 
Moreover he required him to deliver 


into his Hands Gian Angelo Riccio his 


Secretary, and Politians, Secretary of 


Morone, that they might be examined on 


an 


— o — — —— F— — 
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A. D. an Information which he had received 


The 


any Means that lay in his Power : That 
he could not part 
. becauſe” he was intruſted in all his 


— of their ing acted "gant Ceſar, 


T 0 theſe Divoahids the Duke an. 


— fſwered that he held the Caſtles of M. 


lan and Cremona in the Name, and at 
the Requeſt of Cæſar, to whom he had 
always been a moſt faithful Vaſſal, and 


that he would not reſign them to any 
one before he knew his Will, which 


that he might clearly underſtand be 
would immediately depute to him a pro- 


per Perſon, provided the Marquis would 
grant him a Paſſport; and that it did 
not appear to him conſiſtent with De- 
cency to conſent to be in the mean 
time . ſhut up in a Caſtle, from which 
Violence he would defend himſelf by 


with Gian Angel, 


important Affairs, and was the only 
Miniſter he had at preſent about him; 
and that he had ſtill greater Need of 
Morone's Secretary, in order to bring 
him before Caſar, and by his Evi- 
— to yy —— in proving that 


during 


| of 
ing 
vi- 


hat 
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duting his Sickneſs his Maſter had, in 2 D. 


his Name, without his Knowledge, 
made many Diſpatches, which might 
be laid to his Charge, if he did not 
by this Means juſtify his Innocence; 
and make it appear that the Buſineſs 
and Correſpondence of Morone were dif- 
fererit and ſeparate from what concern- 
ed him. At laſt, after a Multitude of 
Proteſtations and Replies that paſſed 
from one to the other in writing, the 
Marquis conſtrained the People of Mi- 
lan to take an Oath of Fidelity to the 
Emperor, contrary to their Will, and 
with®extream Reluctance and . Mortifi- 
cation of all Parties; he beſtowed Offices 
through the State in the Name of Czſar, and 
began to caſt an Entrenchment about the 
Caſtle of Cremona, and that of Milan, 
in which the Duke, being mightily en- 


couraged with the Hopes of Relief given 
him by the Pope 


and Venetians, was 
determined to defend himſelf, having 
with him Eight Hundred choſen Men, 
and furniſhed it with as great a Stock of 
Proviſions as the Shortneſs of Time would 
permit. Nor did he omit to obſtru@ ' 
Vor. VIII. Y ag 
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as. much as poſſible the Working on 


the Trenches, which were carried along 
on the Outſide, with a Ditch before 
| them, at a greater Diſtance from the 


Caſtle than thoſe caſt up 1 Proſpero 
Colonna. * 


un, 


" Ttaly was 8 and wich 


Reaſon, on the Seizure of the Dutchy 
of Milan, being ſenſible that there would 
be no way left to avoid manifeſt Slavery 
whenever . Czſar ſhould become Lord of 
Milan and Naples. The Pontiff above 
all was afflicted, ſeeing, with utmoſt 


Concern, thoſe Negotiations which he 


had carried on with ſuch Secrecy, not 
only for the Security of Mz/an, but for 


the Deſtruction of Cæſars Army, and 
depriving him of the Kingdom of Na- 


ples, all blown up, and laid open to 


the World. This Diſcovery, perhaps, 
procured the Marquis of Peſcara Fa- 
vour with Cæſar, but in the Sight of 
all others eternal Infamy, not only be- 


cauſe moſt People were till poſſeſſed 


with an Opinion that -in the Beginning 
he had really -an Intention to fall off 
from 


- 
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from Cæſar, but alſo becauſe, on a Sup- 4. D. 
poſition that he had been always faith 


ful to him, it was eſteemed an infa- 


mous Piece of Treachery to have givetiofP:ſcra' 
Encouragement to Men, and © drawn ö! 


them in by ſuch a Strain of Double- 


dealing, and over-reaching Arts of Fraud, 
to enter into a Conſpiracy with him, on 


purpoſe that he might have an Opportu- 
nity to detect them, and to make himſelf 
great out of the Sins of others pro- 
cured by his own Deceits and Subtleties. 


Tus Change in the Face of Affairs 
damped the Hopes of an Agreement, 
which was negotiated by the Protonota- 
ry Caracciolo with the Venetian Senate, 
and was in ſuch a Forwardneſs as to ſeem 
drawing to a Concluſion, by which the 
Venetians would have been obliged to renew 
the firſt Confederacy on the ſame Con- 
ditions, and to pay unto Ceſar, in Re- 
compenſe of paſt Failings and Omiſſi- 
ons, Eighty Thouſand Ducats, excluding 
all Demands of future Contributions in 
Money. But this new Event which 
happened at Milan threw the Senate 

12 into 


— 
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into very great Perplexity, being on one 
hd, vaſtly concerned to find them- 


make Refiſtance againſt Czfar, with the 
Ko hy already threatened by the Mar- 
quis of Peſcara, of having the War 


| transferred into their own Dominions, 


for which Purpoſe there appeared alrea- 


dy ſome Preparations; and no leſs em- 


baraſſed on the other hand, as knowing 
bow mightily an Agreement with them 
ſelves would facilitate to Cæſar the Acqui- 
ſition of the Milaneſe, which added to ſo 
many States, and to ſo many other Ad- 
vantages, was the ready Way to bring 
themſelves, with all the reſt of Tah, un- 
der the Yoke. This Reflexion was en- 
forced by the continual and pathetic 
Perſuaſions of the | Biſhop, of Bajeux, 
whom Madam the Regenteſs had ap- 
pointed to treat of a Union between 
herſelf and the Talians againſt Ceſar. 
In this Exigency-their Conſultations were 


frequent, but dubious; and full of vari- 


ous Opinions; and, tho' it were moſt 
conformable to their Cuſtom to accept 


of an Agreement, becauſe it removed 
the 


/ . ad So war 


— 
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the preſent Danger, whence they might 4 151 . 
have Hopes to truſt their Affairs to 
Length of Time, and to Opportuni- 
ties that Republics, which, in Com- 
pariſon to Princes, are immortal, have 
Reaſon to expect, yet it appeared alſo to 
them a Matter of too much Impor- 
tance that Czſar ſhould eſtabliſh him- 
ſelf in the State of Milan, and that the 
French ſhould be excluded from all 
Hopes of having any Friend or Ally 
in Taly. Wherefore, being determined 
at laſt to enter into no Obligation, they 


anſwered the Protonotary Caracciolo, 


That their paſt Conduct was ſufficient e. 
Evidence to all- the World, and he him- ans to the 
ſelf, who had been preſent at the Con- — 
cluſion of the Confederacy, was a. good tentiary. 
Witneſs, how much they always co- 
veted the Friendſhip of Czſer, with 
whom they had coed at a Time 
when their” joining with the French 
would have been, as eyery one knew, 
of mighty Importance: And that they 
had always perſevered, and now more 
than ever, in the fame Diſpoſition ; but 
* they were of neceſſity held in Suſ- 


1 a penſe 
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A. P. penſe by obſerving a Change of ſo great 
Importance newly made in Lombardy, 
akadnd eſpecially when they reflected that 
both their Confederacy with Cæſar, and 
ſo many other Movements which had 
been ſet. on Foot of late Years in Tah, 
were made for no other End than 
Frith a Deſign that the Durchy of M:- 
lan ſhould be ſettled on Franceſco Sforza, 
as the principal Foundation of the Li- 
berty and Security of ah. Where- 
fore they intreated his Majeſty, that, 
acting in this Caſe ſuitably to his own 
Temper, and known Goodneſs, he 
{ 
{ 
| 


2. 


hots He ao . wwe oo Mac 


would remove this Innovation, and eſta- 
bliſh the Repoſe of Lacy, as it was in 
his Power. to do it, fince he ſhould al- 
ways find them moſt readily diſpoſed, 
both by their Authority and Forces, to 
follow this holy Inclination ; nor would 
they ever give him any Cauſe to charge 
them with being wanting in any good 
Office that concerned either the uni- 
yerſal Good, or his own particular In- 
tereſts. This Anſwer, giving no Hopes 
of a Concluſion, did not however pro- 
duce a Rupture and Hoſtilities, becauſe 

| 22 * 
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the Diſorder of the Marquis of Peſeara A. P. 
increaſed every Day, and Cæſgars De-. 
fire of firſt making himſelf Maſter of 
the whole State of Milan, and to eſta- 
bliſh that Acquiſition on a firm Bot- 


tom, and ſo many other Affairs which 


lay upon his Hands, and wanted firſt 


to be diſpatched, gave him no Leiſure to 
ſet about an Enterpriſe of ſuch great 
Moment. 

BouRBoN was by this time arrived 


ber he appeared at the Imperial Court. 


Of this Nobleman it deſerves to be re- 


corded that, tho' he was received by 
Czſar with all the Demonſtrations of 
Honour and Regard, and careſſed as a 


Brother-in-Law, yet all the Lords of 
the Court, who are accuſtomed, as it 


always happens, to follow, in other Caſes, 
the Example of their Prince, abhorred 


him as an infamous Perſon, calling him 
a Traitor to his own King; and, what 
is more, when one of them was re- 
queſted, in the Name of Czſar, to con- 


ſent that his Palace ſhould be aſſigned 


YL 4 him 


? Memora- 
and on the Fourteenth Day of Novem- ble Pad. 
ſage o 

Bourbon. 
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him for his Lodgings, he anſwered, 


„ ith. 6 Caſtilian Greatneſs of Soul, that 


he would not refuſe Cæſar whatever 
he pleaſed to deſire, but knew that 


as ſoon 7»; Bourbon ſhould leave it, he 


: ſhould ſet it on Fire, as a Palace infec- 


ted with Bourbon's Infamy, and unwor- 
thy to be inhabitted by Men of Ho- 
Nour, 20 | oy 


Bur the Honour paid by Cæſar to 
the Duke of Bourbon increaſed the De- 
ſpondency of the French, who, on this 
account, and more by the Return of 
Madam d Alengon without Effect, en- 
tertaining but ſmall Hopes of an Agree- 
ment, tho it was continually negotiated 
by proper Perſons reſiding at Cæſars 
Court, infiſted with all Eagerneſs on 
making a League with the Pope, in 
which they were ſeconded by 'the Ad- 


vice and Authority of the King of Eng- 


land, and by the frequent and earneſt 


Sollicitations of the Yenetians. Beſides, 
there offered itſelf an Opportunity doubt- 
| leſs of great Moment, for about this 


Time, which was in the Beginning of 
December, 
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December, died the Marquis of Peſeara, * 77 "ag 
perhaps by the juſt Judgment of God. 
who would not ſuffer him to enjoy Gs 
Fruits of that Seed which he had fown Character 


oft 
with ſo much Malignity *. This Gen- Marquis 


tleman was of the Houſe of Avates, by A Nr 


Origin a Catalan, his Anceſtors came 
into Taly with King Alfonſo of Aragon, 
who firſt of that Houſe conquered the 


Kingdom of Naples. Since the Battle 


of Ravenna, in which, while yet a Youth, 
he was taken Priſoner, he ſerved in all 
the Wars of the Spaniards in {aly, fo 
that, tho' young in Years, for he was 
not paſt Six and Thirty, he was old 
in Experience, ingenious, Courageous, 
very diligent,' and very crafty, and in 
vaſt Credit and Favour with the Spaniſh 
* which he had been a long 
Time 


* The Marquis of Peſcara was of the Davala Family 
in New Ceaftile, near Toledo, rather antient than illuſtri- 
ons. He died ofa lingering Conſumption, occaſioned by 
his continual drinking of Water, and the many Fatigues 
and Watchings that he endured in the Wars. He was 
buried at Milan, Nowember 30, 1525, and afterwards 
carried to Naples, and interred in the Church of Sax 


Domenico. 
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as D. Time Captain General, whence the 
= Vifory of Pavia, and all the memo. 
rable Exploits performed by that Ar. 
my for the Space of ſome. Years, were 
principally owing to his Counſel and 
Conduct. He was a General certainly 
of great Worth, but one who kney 
very well by his Artifices and -Diflimu- 
lation how to promote and increaſe hi 
. own Intereſt, was alſo. haughty, tres 
cherous, malicious, void of Sincerity 
and worthy, as he often uſed to wiſh, 
of having Spain for his native Country 
rather than Jtaly. His Death then oc- 
caſioned -confiderable Confuſion in that 
Army, with which he was in ſuch great 
Favour and Reputation, and put others 
in Hopes that it might be deſtroyed 
with much greater Eaſe, ſince it. was 
deprived. of a General of ſuch great 
Worth and Authority. Thoſe Powers, 
therefore, who were deſirous that 2 
League ſhould be made; were ſo much 
the warmer and more importunate in 
their Inſtances with the Pontiff, But 
on the other hand his Doubts and Suſ- 
penſions were equivalent, and juſtly; for 
very 
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very pe 
ſelves 
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lowly 
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ery perſuaſive Arguments offered them- 4- P. 
cles on both Sides of the Queſtion, 1 
ſufficient to puzzle and perplex a Man 
however warm and reſolute, and much 
more Clement, who always - proceeded 
lowly and with Deliberation in his Af- 


Ir was no longer expected that Ceſar 
would take any Reſolution for the Se- 
curity of Taly, he ſeemed very intent 
on making himſelf Maſter of the Caſtle 
of Milan, which being taken, all the 
other Powers, and eſpecially the Pope, 
whoſe State was but weak, and ſituated 
in the Midſt between Lombardy and 
the Kingdom of Naples, would manifeſtly 
become his Prey. And ſuppoſing it 
ſhould lie in his Power to oppreſs him, 
it was much to be doubted whether he 
would not make uſe of it, either out 
of Ambition, which is in a manner 
natural to Emperors againſt Popes, or for 
his own Security, or to revenge him- 
ſelf, as he was reaſonably ſuppoſed to 
be full of Indignation and Diſtruſt on 
count of the Plot carried on with 

| the 
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4. P. the Marquis of Peſcara; and tho' the 


Was great, yet the Foundation and 

shof being enabled to accompiiſ 

be did not appear to be. light, ſo tha 
either the Remedy mult ſucceed by 
means of ſo potent a League and Con- 
junction, or the Caſe muſt be thought 

rate for ever. The Government o 

ETSY -France promiſed Five Hundred Lance, 
formed and to contribute, every Month during 
= the War, Forty 'Thouſatid Ducats, with 
which: it was propoſed to hire a Bod 

of Ten Thouſand Swiſs. It was de. 
ſigned that the Pope and Venetians to 
nk ſhould bring into the Field 
Eighteen Hundred Men at Arms, Twen- 

ty "Thouſand Foot, and Two Thouſand 
Light Horſe : The French and Venti 

ans were toi put to Sea a large Fleet 

for attacking either Genoa or the King: 

dom of Naples. Madam the Regentels 
promiſed to open the Campaign, — 

out Delay, with a numerous Army on 

the Frontiers of Spain, that ſo © Caſar 
might be prevented from ſending Troops 

for maintaining*the-War in 1aly.. The 

o 41 Cafarean 


Defign of 


[IS BET DU dT. 


pi Wroy in Gain, 5x bad no e 4 — 
3 and did not abound with Pro- 
ions, Was extreamly hated by the 
People, from a. Deſire of their Duke, 
nd the intolerable Exactions of the Sol- 
tiers, both in the City of Milan, and 
broughout the State; the Caſtles of 
Milen and Cremona were in the Hands 
of the Duke, and the Venetians gave 
Hopes that the Duke of Ferrara would 
alſo enter into this Confederacy, pro- 
ided Clement would be content to grant 
him Reggio, of which City the Duke was 
determined at any Rate to keep Poſſeſſiqn, 


On the es Side Difficulties —_ 
tom the Cunning and. Valour of the 


to. maintain themſelves for a long Time, 
when Neceſſity required, with a little 
Money, and to put up with many 


in 


Enemies, from their being accuſtomed 


— > — — 
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Wants and Inconveniencies; the Towns 
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2 18 in their Poſſeſſion were fortified, ang, nd 2 
from their Situation in a Plain, eaſy tf epect 
have their Fortifications repaired, and tion | 
ſtrengthened with new Works; in theſe there 
they might maintain themſelves till Syc. all the 
cours arrived from Germany, of ſuch 2 J for an 
Nature as to reduce the whole War where 
to the Fortune of one Battle. The «nt E 
Troops of the League could be 30 Diforc 
other than new-raiſed Men, and f Diſtru 
ſmall Value in compariſon of that ye. fad: 
teran Army, fluſhed with ſo many Vi- Alacr! 
tories. It was difficult to fix on a Cay- i wur 
tain General, for the Marquis of Man- ſelf k 


toua, at that time General of the Ve. 


netians, was not equal to ſo great a i ſhe l 
Charge, nor could it with any Secu- iſ p< 
rity be intruſted in the Hands of the caſior 
Duke of Ferrara, or of the Duke of in th 
Urbino, who had received ſo many In- on tl 
juries that it was impoſſible for them findir 
to be pleaſed with the Pope's Great- iſ ® re 
neſs. The Weapons of the Church I real 
had naturally blunt Edges, and thoſe I bim 
of the Venetians were no keener, and the | 
if each were but a bad Cutter when alone © Wor 

g and to n 
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and acting ſeparately, What could be 4 B. 
expected when employed in Conjunc wynnd 


ton! In the Armies of the League 
there never would be a Concurrence of 
al the neceſſary Proviſions at one Time; 
for amidſt ſo great a Variety of Wills, 
where are different Intereſts, and differ- 
ent Ends, there will be apt to ariſe 
Diſorders. Indignation, Reſentments and 
Diſtruſt, ind, at beſt, you will never 
find among them that Promptneſs and 
Alacrity for vigorouſly purſuing the Fa- 
your of Fortune when ſhe ſhews her- 
ſelf kind, nor a firm Diſpoſition to make 
a reſolute and conſtant Reſiſtance when 
ſhe looks upon them with a frowning 
Aſpect. But, that which above all oc- 
cahoned the greateſt Difficulty and Fear 
in this. Reſolution, was an Apfftehenſi- 


on that the French, whenever Cæſar, on 


finding himſelf ſtraitened, ſhould offer 
to releaſe their King, would not only 
break off from the League, but aſſiſt 
him againſt the Confederates. And tho' 
the King of England paſſed his royal 
Word for them that they ſhould come 
to no Agreement, and it was propoſed 
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that they ſhould give Security in Nom, 


Payments, yet no+ Means were found to 
temove that Suſpicion: For the French 
having no other End than the Recoye. 
ry of their King, and it being well known 
that they had no Inclination to a War 
but when they had no Hopes of an 
Agreement, it ſeemed probable that, 
whenever it pleaſed Czſar to conſent to 
their Wiſhes, they would prefer an Ac- 

commodation with him to all other In. 
tereſts and Regards; nay further, every Ml © 
one was ſenſible that the greater the 
Preparations and Forces of the League * 
ſhould appear, the more would Cæſar ſhew 

himſelf inclined to agree with the King _ 
of France, and therefore it ſeemed 2 
very dangerous Step to engage in a War the 
in which the powerful Forces of the 


Confederates might do as much Hurt i 
as Good. With theſe Reaſons was the VN 
Pontiff plyed on all Sides, by the Am- m 


baſſadors of the Princes, and no lb the 
by his own Miniſters, for there was 2 iſ cha 
Diviſion in his Family and in his Coun- Af 
ci, where every one favoured his own he 
. Incli- ] 
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Inclination, with ſo much the, Jeſs, Re- 4. 5. 
ſpect, as, the Authority which they, had 3A 


rrrogated with him was,..the greater; 
for be had till, this Time "ſuffered 


himſelf in a great. meaſure, to be .car- 
ried- by thoſe. who. ought. to. have paid 
Obedience to his Nod, and to look up- 
en, themſelves as no other. than Miniſters 
of the Will and, Orders of their Maſter. 
To. underſtand. , this and many other 
Occurrenges, it ſis neceſſary to look back 
on ane TranſaQtions | of amr Date, 


o VION” 


1 * o, — brought * * Faclec⸗ Charactert 


alical Dignity into the Houſe of the*f Pope 


Medici, and with the Authority of the age Cs 


Cardinalſhip. ſo, well. ſuſtained i himſelf 
and that F amily, which, was fallen from 
the Height of. Grandeur to ſb low. a 
State of Decay, that it had teaſon to 
expect a Viciſſitude and Return of proſpe- 
rous Fortune, was a Man of conſum- 
mate Liberality; if it be proper to give 
that Name to a Profuſeneſs in Expences 
that paſſes all Bounds, and Meaſures. 
After his Aſſumption to the Pontificate 


he diſplayed ſo much Magnificence and 
Splen- 


Vor. VIII. 2 
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& D. Splendor; wich a "truly Royal Spitit,” as 
ent have been futprifing even in We 
| : who had deſcended By Tong ; Sncoefſion 
Rem Kings and Empetors. Nor was 


all] Favours Which are at the Diſpofa 
of a Pope; which lie beſtowed " ſo üb. 
menſutably that he brought the Spiri 
tual Authority" into” Contempt, diforder. 
vd the Oeconm ef the Coutt, Ad 
kis'exeeflive Expences brought hitnfe 
under a Nedeſfity of perpetually contrivins 
to raiſe Money by extraordinary Means. 
ec To this 16! remarkäbie an Eafineſß ws 
je added a: moſt profound "Diginauticy 
+2 +; with which he circumvented every ode 
oy ©" in the! Beginning of Kis Pontificats, and 
made Pialelf paſs for a bety good 
Prince; I date not fy of an Apoſtoli- 
cal ' Goodneſs, for in our corrupt Times 
the Goodneſs ef a Pontiff is commended 
when it does not furpaſs the Wicked- 
neſs: of other Men; but he was reputed 
merciful, Yeflrous of dbin e and 
quite "averſe from every hing chat might 
give Offence to ay Perſon. Among 


| 2 N _ 'of Gd "Mich 


— a _ were 


he only molt ptofuſe of Money, but of 


3 4 the. th. ans tier aw an. a. Hs nr io. 


in Bis Hands; By Appbintment of Le 


theſo accounts he was continually more 
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wete very "great, He waß ſo happy 1 Ma, 
is tb ihe Wor bin! Giulio A, Nei 
Wei, his Cott, whit front 4 En — 
of- Rhotter, tha“ illegitimate, | he raiſed t6 
the Sonny. For Gr being tit 
turally ligent, affiduohe in tt 
nie — 2905 Pletfures, tempetate 
And thrifty in every THng, and __ 


the Managemeft of all the itnportant 
Aﬀaits of the Pontifieate, reftfained Ana 
moderated many." Diſerders * protect 
ing from bis Profuſeneſs and Eaſineſs 
and what is more, net fellowing the 
Cuſtoms of other Nephews and Bre- 
thers of Popes, but preferting the 
Honour and Grandeur af Leo to the 
Confiderationi of making à comfortable 
Proviſien to ſupport himfelf after hig 
Death, he approved bimſelf a inoſt 
faithful and moſt bedient Miniſter th 
him, in fuch d mannet᷑ that it ſermedꝭ ag 
if be were really his ſecend Self. GA 


and mort promoted by the Pope, and 
ſtill more and more entruſted with Bus 
er which, in the Hands of two Perf! 

2 2 ſons 


356 
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4, D. * of ſuch different Natures, is = De 


1535: 


monſtration - how dl the Mixture of 
two Contraries may ſometimes agree to: 
Bur as here, for Inſtance, Aſſiduitg, 


gence, Conduct, and Gravity of Man- 


. with Indolence, Prodigality, and 
an inordinate Love of Pleaſure. and Micth, 
This Management made it believed by 
many: that Leo was governed by Giulio, 
and that he himſelf was not a Man 
qualified to undertake ſo great a Charge, 
but of a harmleſs Diſpoſition, un willing 
to hurt any Body, and very glad to 
enjoy the Sweets of the Pontificate; 
and that, as a Contraſt, Ciulo was full 
ef Spirit, Ambition, and a Deſire of 
Innovations. Hence all the Severities, 
all the Movements, and all the Enter- 
priſes that happened during the Time 
of · Leo were imagined to proceed from 
the Inſtigation: of Giulia, who was re- 


puted of a malignant Temper, but a 


Man of Parts, and of a great Spirit. 
This: Opinion of his Merit was con» 


- firmed and increaſed after the Death of 


Leo, for, amidft all the Oppoſition and 


Difficulties with which he: was ſurround- 


. * = 
ww 0 - . 1 
oy „ 4 — 0 i „ b | 
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ed, he ſupported his Affairs with BY 4 
Dignity, that he appeared almoſt like — 
Pope, and preſeryed his Authority with 
many of the Cardinals to ſuch a De- 
gree, that he entered into Two Con- 
dlaves abſolute Maſter of Sixteen Votes, 


and at laſt after the Death of Adrian, 
in ſpite of the infinite Contradictions 
and Oppoſitions of the greater Part and 
of the ſenior Members of the College, 
he made his Way to the Pontificate, 
not full Two Vears from the Deceaſe 
of Leo, entering on his Office with ſuch 
high Expectations, that it was the uni- 


vecfal Opinion he would be the greateſt 


Pontiff, and perform the greateſt Acti- 


ons that had ever been performed by 


any one who had hitherto ſat in the 
Papal Chair. But it was ſoon known 


what vain judgments they had formed of 


Leo and of him; for Clement had ma- 
ny Qualities different from what was at 
firſt imagined of him, ſince he had no- 
thing of that ambitious Deſire of No- 


velties, nor Was endowed with that | 
Greatneſs © of Soul, and Inclination of 
Mind to generous and magnanimous 


2 3 Ends, 
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4. D. ſons of ſuch different Natures, is a De; 
rs monſtration - how well the Mixture of 
two Contraries may ſometimes agree to- 
gether; as here, for Inſtance, Aſſiduity, 
Diligence, Conduct, and Gravity of Man- 
ners, with Indolence, Prodigality, and 
an inordinate Love of Pleaſure and Mirth, 
This Management made it believed by 
many that Leo was governed by Giulio, 
and that he himſelf was not a Man 
qualified to undertake ſo great a Charge, 
but of a harmleſs Diſpoſition, un willing 
to hurt any Body, and very glad to 
enjoy the Sweets of the Pontificate; 
and that, as a Contraſt, Giulio was full 
of Spirit, Ambition, and a Deſire of 
Innovations. Hence all the Severities, 
all the Movements, and all the Enter- 
priſes that happened during the Time 
of Leo were imagined to proceed from 
the Inſtigation of Giulio, who was re- 
puted of a malignant Temper, but a 
Man of Parts, and of | a great Spirit. 
This: Opinion of his Merit was con- 
- firmed and increaſed after the Death of 
Leo, for, amidſt all the Oppoſition and 
Difficulties with which he. was ſurround- 
320) ed, 
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ed, he ſupported his Affairs with ſuch - — 


Dignity, that he appeared almoſt like a 


Pope, and preſerved his Authority with 
many of. the Cardinals to ſuch a De- 
gree, that he entered into Two Con- 
clayes abſolute Maſter of Sixteen Votes, 
and at laſt after the Death of Adrian, 
in ſpite of the infinite Contradictions 
and Oppoſitions of the greater Part and 
of the ſenior Members of the College, 
he made his Way to the Pontificate, 
not full Two Years from the Deceaſe 
of Leo, entering on his Office. with ſuch 
high Expectations, that it was the uni- 
verſal Opinion he would be the greateſt 
Pontiff, and perform the greateſt Acti- 
ons that had ever been performed by 
any one who had hitherto fat in the 
Papal Chair. But it was ſoon known 
what vain Judgments they had formed of 
Leo and of him; for Clement had ma- 
ny Qualities different from what was at 
firſt imagined of him, ſince he had no- 
thing of that ambitious Deſire of No- 
velties, nor was endowed with that 
Greatneſs of Soul, and Inclination of 
Mind to generous and magnanimous 


7 3 Ends; 
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An. Enids, gs the Py blic had at fiſt be · 
lieved; and it F that e had 
— 25 with Leo rather a Miniſter and 
Executor of his Deſigns, than a a Director 
and lntrodycer of bis Counſels and Will; 
And tho' he had a very capacious Un- 
l e and A wonderful Knowledge 
of all public Affairs, yet bis Reſolution 
and Execution were by no means an- 
fr erable ; for being hindered, not only 
by a reachable OE of Ming, 
and by a Deſire to fave Expences, but 
alſo. by. a kind of Irreſolution and Per- 
plexity, which was natural to him, he 
ſtood almoſt continually in Suſpenſe 
and Ambiguity, when be was brought 
to a Determination of ſuch Affairs as 
he had oftentimes foreſeen at a Diſtance, 
tonlidered, and in a, manner ſettled, 
Hence it happened that, both in his re- 
ſolving as well as executing what he 
had refolved, every trifling Concern 
that juſt then diſcovered itſelf to him, 
every flight Impediment that came a- 


thwart his Way, appeared ſufficient. to 


make him relapſe into the ſame. Con- 
fuſion in Weh, he had ſtood heſitat- 


ing 


e r 
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ing before he had reſolved, as he al- *+ D. 


ways fancied, after he had taken à Re- 
ſolution, that the Counſel Which he had 
rejected was the beſt: For, repteſent- 
ing to himſelf at the preſent Inſtant 
only thoſe Reaſons which he had ne- 
glected, he never recalled to Examina 
tion thoſe which had moved bim 
to make his Choice, by the Claſhing, 
and Compariſon of Which the oppo- 
ſite Reaſons would have their Force 
weakened; nor could the Memory of 
his being often under the Power of 
vain Fears teach him to avoid giving 
way to fuch Weakneſs for the future. 
In this intangled Situation, and- confuſed 
Manner of Proceeding, ſuffering himſelf 
to be often biaſſed by his Miniſters; he 
ſeemed rather led hang n by 
them. 10 10 TI 


JN 


\ LEY. * 
* 


Or the Miniſtry thoſe: who bad a Two lead- 
mighty Intereſt with him were Miculan na, Mini- 
Schomberg, a German, and Gian MattegPope Cle- 


Giberto, a'Genoeſe ; the former reverenced, 


and in a manner feared by the Pontiff; 


the other very acoeptable; and greatly 
91V4 7 4 be:oved 


— —᷑ — — 


366. 
A.D. 


de Authority 


At Vari 


all Thin 
Affairs. For Friar Nicolas, on account 
of a national Tye, or for ſome other 
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beloved by him; Schomberg, followin g 


of Girolamo Savonarola, 
entered himſelf, while he ſtudied the 


Law, in the Order of Preaching Fri- 


ars; but afterwards, relinquiſhing his 


Convent, tho retaining the Name and 
Habit, he applied himſelf to ſecular Bu- 
ſineſs. Gilberto was dedicated to a mo- 
naſtic Life in his Childhood, but afſ- 
terwards leaving his Cloiſter, by his Fa- 
ther's Authority, tho' he was but a 
Baſtard, quite abdicated his Profeſſion, 


with the _—_ and Habit. 


Tuns two Miniſters, while they a- 


Srend together When Giulio was but 
a Cardinal, and afterwards in the Begin- 
ning of his Pontificate, guided him at 
their Diſcretion; but ſince, falling at 
Variance, either out of Ambition, or 
from a Difference of Tempers, they put 


gs in Confuſion, and ruined his 


Reſpect, being devoted to the Intereſt 
of Cæſar, and by Nature obſtinately 


attached to his own Opinions, which 


were 
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Cauſe of Ge/ar, that he was often ſuſ- 


pected by the Pontiff as one who had 


more. Concern for the Intereſts of others 


than for thoſe of his Maſter. The 
other in truth knew. no other Patron, 


or Object of his Affection, than the 


Pontiff ; but, being naturally eager and 
vehement in the Management of his 
Affairs, tho',, in the Time of Leo, he 
had been a moſt bitter Enemy to the 
French, and a Favourer of Cz/ar's Cauſe, 
yet ſince his Death he was become quite 
the contrary. Hence thoſe two Miniſters, 
who bore the greateſt Sway with the 
Pontiff, being at open Variance, and 
not proceeding with Maturity, or with 


any Regard to the Honour of their 


Maſter, but expoſing his Coldneſs and 
Irreſolution to all the Court, rendered 


him contemptible and in a manner ri- 


diculous to the Generality of Mankind. 
As he was then by Nature irreſolute, 


and thoſe whoſe Duty it was to aſſiſt 


him in coming to a Determination on 


ſo — and perplexed an Affair help- 
ed 


367 
were often different from thoſe of 4. D. 
others, ſo immoderately favoured the . 
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turn himſelf; - At laft, rather from » 

Neceſfity of coming to ſome Determi- 

nation, than out of a manly Reſolution; 

or firm Judgment, eſpecially as he found 

kimſelf in ſuch a Situation that to 

dome to no Determination was a kind 

of Determination, he inclined to make 

a League and to join with the others 
OY 4 e Ceſar... 

1 tf 14 Js \ 

Errera Terry beet or- Articles, which 

arrives were drawi up in Writing, and only 

from wanted to be ſigned, when: the Pope 

C</ar- received Advice that the Commendato- 

ry Erreru was arrived at Genoa, deputed 

to him from Ceſar, and coming with 

all Dikgence would” ſoon be at Nome 

with good and gracious Diſpatehos. He 

reſolved therefore to wait his Arriva], 

the with very heavy Complaints from 

the Ambaſſadots, to whom he had gwen 

ſtrong Aſſurances of: $ gning the Confe- 

deraey the ſame Day! xlvra was ſent 

o this Meſhge beccuſe fey; after he 

had giveit? heh a Demmlion- to tho 

— Marquis 


A. P. ed only to mcreaſe his Doubts and Con- 
La fuſion} he knew note which Way to 
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Marquis of Peſcara as gave him full — — 
Power at leaſt to ſeize on the State of A 
Milan, dqubting that ſuch. 3 Step would 
occaſion new Movement in May; . 
carried qu with great Application the 
Negotiations for an Agreemant with the 
Legate Salviati, ſo that a Capitulation 
was made between them, with a Re- 
ſerve however on Condition of its Ra- 
tification by the Pontiff. By this Agree- 
ment Proviſion was made for the Re- 
ſtitution of Reggro and Rupzera, | and 
there was included in it the Defence and 
Preſervation of the Duke of Milan, which 
were the principal Points that Clement 
deſired, but with one expreſs Condition 
that, in caſe of his Death, Cæſar ſhould 
neither keep that Dutchy for himſelf, 
nor give it to his Brother the Archduke, 
but inveſt with it M. ds Bourbon, whom, 
together with George, the natural Brother. 
of Marimilian Ceſar, the Pontiff himſelf, 
atthe Perſuaſion ofthe Archbiſhopof Capua, 
had been ſo inconſiderate as to propoſe: 
at the Time when Franceſca' Sforza 
lay ſo ill that . 1 of * 
* goody of 
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1525. 


Ceſar 
obtains a 
Diſpenſa- 
tion for 
his Mar- 
rage. 
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Hut © * 
„Tur Capitulation being baht bl 1. 
gate, without waiting for  Clement's Rati- 
fication, could not, or knew not how 
to deny giving Ceſar the Brief of Diſ- 
penſation that he fo much defired, 
which having been drawn before with 
an Expreſſion only of the Impediment 
in the ſecond Degree, without nomi- 

nating the Daughter of the King of 
Portugal, for the fake of giving the 
leſs Offence to the King of England, 
or becauſe, there being a double Tye of 
Kindred between them, Mention had 
been made only of | the' ſtronger Tye, 
it was neceſſary to draw up another, 


which ſhould comprehend all the Im- 


pediments, together with an expreſs No- 
mination of the Perſons. The Com- 
mendatory Errera ſet out from Ce- 


far's Court with the Diſpatches of this 
Confederacy: a Day or two after Cſar 


had received Advice of the Impriſbn- 
ment of Morone, and on the fixth of 
December, being conducted before the 
Pope, beſides many Offers, and moſt 
_ Proteſtations of the good Diſpo- 

1 ſition 
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ſition of Cæſar, preſented him with the A. D. 


Articles of the Capitulation; and tho ( 
thoſe Articles that congerned the Salt, and 
the beneficial Matters in the Kingdom 
of Naples were different from thoſe which 
had, been concluded with the Viceroy, 
yet becauſe the principal Point which 
he had in View was to free himſelf from 
Suſpicions, he would haye accepted 
them had he been convinced of the 


- Sincerity of the Proceedings. in. relation 


to. the. Duke of Milan: But fince, in 


1525. 


Po Article that related | to.  FranceſcoPope's 


Excepti- 
Sforza, there was no Mention made of 4 


what had been laid to his Charge, nor Treaty 


any Promiſe to reſtore the State . 


which he had been deprived, nor of 
pardoning the Errors which he had 
committed, but on the contrary. Cæſar, 
in the Concluſion made with. the Le- 
gate, and in the Inſtructions given to 
this his Agent, had not given the leaſt 
Indication that he knew any Thing of 
it, one might - eafily comprehend the 
Subtleties and Arxtifices of his Miniſters. 
For the Confederacy, and the Promiſe 
0 — and preſerve! Franceſco - Sforza 

| in 
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4 po. e the Dotehly of' Mflan, did not de. 


oy 'C#ſar $2 the Power of proceed. 

nt Him as his" Vaffal, and of 
| Ke e F ief. develvet on account 
| rge of his Having conſpired 
aguinſt his Vijeſty ; and Bourbin, who 
was ſubſtituted in caſe of his Death, 
would alf6 ſucceed him 'ort his Depri 
vitivs; becauſe” the Laws conſider a Ci- 
e Death as: "etftiivalenit | to à natural, and 
he; they ſay, who is condemned for 1 
Crime of that Nature, is dead in Law. 


The Pope therefore vety gravely an- 
„„ ſWered, that he had no private: Cauſe of 
© Diſagreement with Car, but, on the 


-.. Gentry; it all Differences and Diſputes 
tat might happen between them, he would 
never chuſe any other = than' him; 
but that it was alſo 'neceffary to ſettle 
the public Affairs on fuch a Foundation 
as might put Laly in à State of Secu- 
rity,* Whielr could not be effected with- 
out one mote reſtoting the Dutchy of 
Alan ts Franceſco Sora. He ſhewed 
kimi alſo/ the Reaſons why this Article, 
ſv generally worded” was not fatisfacto- 
75 concluding that he ſhould- be ex- 

treamly 


„coco er ere a -» -M 


r 


bog o « 
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T ind de oke of Se ed Duke of 
that *Gzfar was very ſincere in his Te po 
tentidne, and was JGUbtleſs contents 
that, notwithitanditig what had happeried; 
the Dutchy 6f Milken ſhould remain in che 
Poffeffron*of | Franceſco Sforza; but that, 
throigh' Tnadyertency, the Article had not 
been drawn up in ample Form, but the 
Pope m he: make what Corrections or 
Alterati sim it he fiw fit; that he 
iſe Hirn the Ritification within 
the Terim of Tivo Months, provided 
that his Hittneſs would alfo promiſe tha, 
during that Time on Kis Part, he world 
not cenclude the League he was he- 
gotiating with France an 10 TO 
OP ood N | = o 7 Ft 
E vr RN one ly © perceived” that 
this Offer bad no 60 F oundation than 
i Deſfe 10 gain Time by a Delay of 
Se , Two 
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A. 2 Two Months, for Cæſar the better to 


— regulate} his Reſolutions, and to provide 
himſelf with Remedies againſt ſo for- 
midable an Union. The Pontiff, how- 
ever, after many Diſputes, to the very 
great Diſpleaſure of the other Ambaſſa- 
: Warts conſented to this Demand, as well 
cout of a Deſire, to defer, as long as he 
could, che involving himſelf in Expences 
and Troubles, as becauſe it appeared to 
him a very dangerous Step 05 contract 
an Allance with the King's Mother 
while he. himſelf was a Priſoner, it 
lving in the Power of Calar to diſſolve 
it, whenever he pleaſed, and this Delay 
might poſſibly, tho he ſaw but little 
Hopes, bring about the Accompliſhment 
of his defired Ends; z and tho it ſhould 
occaſion an Agreement between the 
two Kings, he profoundly conſidered, 
tho others were of a contrary Judge- 
ment that it was beſt to haye it effected 
at a Time when Cæſar was under leſs 
Neceſſity, becauſe the better ſhonld be 
the: Situation of his Affairs, the harder 
would be the Conditions that he would 


ws 0 to the King of France, the 
Rigour 


A 2 


di 
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Rigour of which gave Hopes that the 4 D. 
King, after he ſhould be releaſed, would Cu 


not think himſelf bound to obſerve 


them. It was alſo inſerted in this Trea- 


ty that at the ſame time no new Works 
ſhould be raiſed, or any Thing farther 
undertaken againſt the Caſtle of Milan, 
provided Franceſco Sforza would oblige 
himſelf not to annoy or moleſt the 
Troops that lay before it; which Con- 
dition he would not accept. 


Tuus ended the Year of the Nativity 


of the Son of God Almighty --1525, 


with Diſpoſitions rather for War than 
for Peace, and we are now entering on 
1526, a Year full of great Events, and 
ſurpriſing Commotions. In the Begin- 
ning of it Errera returning to Ceſar, 
the Pope writ a long Letter to that 


Prince, with his own Hand, in which Pope 


neither wholly denying nor confeſſing — to 


the Plot formed againſt him, but lay- 
ing the Fault on the Marquis of Peſca- 
ra, he endeavoured to excuſe Franceſco 
Sforza, who, if he had committed any 
Error, was ſeduced by the Counſels of 

Vor. VIII. A a Girolamo 
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A, « 2 Girolamo Morone; intreating him alſo 
Din the moſt pathetic Manner, that, for 


the Quiet and Benefit of all Chriſten- 
dom, he would prevail with himſelf to 


pardon him. 


Cs A, at that Time, in Expecta- 
tion of the Pontiff's Anſwer, put a Stop 
to all Negotiations with others; and tho 
Bourbon, who was pretty much careſſed 
and confirmed in his Hopes of the 
Affinity, inſiſted on the Celebration of 
the Nuptials, he was put off with an 
Excuſe that Cæſar was willing firſt to 
ſolemniſe his Marriage with his Portu- 
gueſe Spouſe, who was every Day expect- 
ed: But this Delay was deſigned to 
leave Room for making an Accommoda- 
tion with the King of France, in which 
it was propoſed to give him the ſame 
Lady in Matrimony as had been pro- 
miſed to Bourbon, Intereſt, as it is cu- 
ſtomary with all Princes, being preferred 
before Honour and Honeſty. Cæſar had 
ſolemniſed his Nuptials at Seville, when 
Errera arrived from' Rome, with the 
Minutes of a very long Article drawn 
5 5 + „ up 
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up by the Pope in favour of Franceſco 4 4 
Sforza. Wherefore Cæſar, being certi == 


fied alſo that the Legate had no Com- 
miſſion but what concerned the Con- 
tents of that Article, and his whole 
Council concurring in the Opinion that 
it was neceſſary to break the League 
that was in Agitation, and dangerous to 
have ſo many Enemies to deal with at 
once, found himſelf reduced to a Ne- 
ceſſity, either of ſatisfying the Pope and 
the Venetians by reſtoring Franceſco Sforza, 
or to agree with the King of France. 
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That King at laſt, after many Diſputes Offers 


about Burgundy, finding no Hopes of. the 


King of 


obtaining from Cæſar his Liberty d 


any other Conditions, offered to reſtore 
that Province, together with its Ap- 
purtenances and Dependencies, and to 
yield up his Rights and Pretenſions to 


the Kingdom of Naples and Dutchy 


of Milan, and to give his Two Sons as 
Hoſtages for the Performance of his En- 
gagements, 
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V E R warm were the Debates on 


Te Ws" Choice of either of the Expedients: 


The Viceroy, who had conducted the 
moſt Chriſtian King into Spain, and 
had given him ſuch great Hopes, and 
fo ardently follicited his Deliverance, 
more earneſtly inſiſted on it than ever; 
and his Authority, with regard only to 


his Fidelity and Good Will, had great 
Weight with Cæſar. But his Counſel 


was oppoſed, rather with exclaiming 


than diſputing againſt it, by Mercurio 
di Gattinara, the Great Chancellor, a 


Man who, 'tho' born of low Parentage 
in Predmont, was yet of great Credit and 


Experience, and had for ſeveral Years the 
Management of the important Buſineſs 
of that Court. Theſe two great Men 
one Day aſſiſting in Council, and Ceſar 
being preſent, in order to put a final 
Determination to an Affair that had been 
under Debate ſo. many Months, the Great 
Chancellor ſpoke thus : 
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ln | | | 2 * n * a 4 
{-./ I Have been always under Appre- FT, 
1 moſt invincible Ceſar, that Speech of 


our exceſſive Deſires, and immoderatg = 


Views would be the Cauſe that in the lor againft 
End we: ſhould reap neither Honour ors. 
nor Profit from ſo. great and famous a of France. 
Victory; but I did not however ima- 
gine that the coming off Conquerors 
would endanger your Reputation and 
your State, which I now plainly ſee is 
like to be the Reſult. For we have 
now under Debate the making an Agree- 
ment, by which all Laſy may be thrown 
into Deſpair, and the King of France 
ſet at Liberty, but on ſuch burdenſome 
Conditions, that, if not by Inclination, 
yet at leaſt out of Neceſſity, | he may 
become a greater Enemy to us than he 
was before. I could wiſh, as heartily 
as. others, that at the ſame. time Bur- 
gundy might be recovered, and the 
Foundations laid for the ſubjecting Italy; 
but I know that he who is thus haſty 
ja graſping ſo. much is in Danger of 
holding faſt nothing, and that no Rea» 
A a 3 ſon 
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A. 7h ſon requires that the King of France 
ter he is ſet at Liberty, mould fulfil 


his Engagements to you, in ſuch im- 
a portant Articles, Does he not — * 
that if he reſtores to you Burgundy h 
opens you a Gate of France? and that i 
will be in your Power t6'tnake- Thcur- 
fions as far as Paris?” and that, when 
you have the Means of annoying France 
on ſo many Quarters, it will be impoſ- 
ſible for him to reſiſt you? Does he 
not know, and every one elſe, that his 
conſenting that you ſhould go to Rome 
armed, that you ſhould put a Bridle on 
Ital, and that you ſhould reduce the 
ſpiritual and temporal State of the Church 
to your Devotion, would be the Cauſe 
of doubling your Power ? and that you 
never can want for Money nor Arms 
to moleſt .him, .and that he muſt be 
neceſſitated to accept all the Laws you 
ſhall pleaſe © to impoſe on him? Who 


then can believe that he will think 


himſelf bound to an Agreement, by which 


he may become your Slave, and you his 


Lord? Can he want for the Complaints 
4 and 
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and Exclamations of the whole King- 2 : 
dom of France, the Perſuaſions of the 2. 4 


King of England, and the Stimulations 
of all Italy ? The Love perhaps that 
ſubſiſts between you two will be the 
Cauſe that he will repoſe Confidence in 
you, and willingly ſee the Increaſe 
of your Power; or were there ever 
two Princes 2 whom there 
were more Grounds for Hatred and 


Contention? Here is not only an Emu- 
lation of Greatneſs, which uſes to put 
Weapons in the Hands of Brothers againſt 


one another, but antient and very bitter 
Enmities, commenced from the Times 
of the Fathers and Grandfathers of 


your Grandfathers, ſo many Wars long 


carried on between theſe two Houſes, 
ſo many Treaties of Peace and Agree- 


ment not obſerved, ſo many Injuries and 
Affronts given and received. Can we 
chuſe but believe that he burns with 
Indignation to reflect that he has been 


foot ſo many Months your Priſoner, 


kept under ſo ſtrict a Guard, without 
ever having had the Favour of being 
conducted. into your Preſence? That 
es ang! aa 4 in 
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Hy D. in this Priſon, ©thro' Vexation and In- 
Convenience, be had been at Death's 
Door; and that he was not now ſet at 
Liberty out of Magnanimity or Love, 
but from the Apprehenſions of ſo for- 
midable an Union againſt you? Can 
we believe that an Affinity contracted 
by Neceſſity is of more Force than ſo 
many Incentives? And who knows not 
what Value Princes ſet upon theſe Ties? 
And where is there better Evidence of 
| the Regard they pay to Affinities than 
among ourſelves? - Some perhaps may 
fancy that paſſing his Word, which he 
will give us for his returning to Priſon, 
may be ſufficient for our Security; but, 
alas! what inconſiderate Grounds, what 
imprudent Hopes would this Conſidera- 
tion ſuggeſt for our Reliance! The 
extream Grief that affects me, when I 
find ſome are for taking fo” pernicious 
| and dangerous a Reſolution, conſtrains 
* me, Cæſar, to ſpeak” my Mind freely. 
We all know but too well what Value 
is to be ſet on the Word of Honour, 
when the Intereſt of the State is concern- 
wh and what Strels is to be laid on the 
Promiles 
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Promiſes of the French, who, tho frank a 1 
and open in all other Matters, are in 


this Regard perfect Maſters in the Arts 
of Diſſimulation and Deceit, and that 
their King is by Nature as much defi- 


cient in Deeds as he is redundant in 


Words. We may therefore well con- 
clude that no Benevolence between two 
Princes, whoſe Injuries and Hatred de- 
ſcend with their Blood by antient In- 
heritance; no Faith nor Promiſes, which 
in the important Concerns of State have but 
little Weight with many, and with the 
French none at all, will induce that 
King to make good an Agreement, that 
will exalt his Enemy to Heaven, and 
bring himſelf and his Kingdom under 
manifeſt Subjection. You would anſwer 


Fam' ſenſible, that, for Fear of what is 


here ſuggeſted, there is demanded of 
him Security in the Perſons of two of 
his Sons, one of them his Eldeſt, the 


Love of whom muſt needs occaſion him 


to ſet a higher Value on them than on 
Burgundy, But I am afraid that this 
Love. of his Children will rather have 
a contrary Effect, when their Memory 

ſhall 
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> 2 ſhall, preſent itſelf to his Mind, and. he 
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— hall conſider that by obſerving the Agree- 
n he lays, a Foundation for making 
them your Slaves. I know not whe- 
ther this Pledge would be. ſufficient, 
when, he ſhould be quite deprived of all 
Hopes of recovering them any other 
Way . For it is a Matter of too ſeri- 
ous Congern to endanger his Kingdom, 
which. once lbſt is very;dificult to be 
recoyered ; hut he might ell hope to 
recover his Sons with Time, or by A- 
gteement, or on ſome other Occaſion, 
and the Delay will be leſs troubleſome 
on account af their tendet Age; But 
having found Means to bring almoſt all 
the Chriſtian Princes to unite with him 


againſt you, whe doubts. but he will 


ah enter into cloſe Confederacy with them, 


and ſeek to moderate the Agreement by 
Force of Arms, and that the Fruits we 


ſhall reap! fam the n will be a 
t DICKEDDO #1159; cn mac i — 
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ent Pledge for reſtoring Burgundy, Tuppofing that the 

King had no other Way to recovet them, becauſe ſuch a 


el wouldiopen a Door of Trance, $8 before oþ- 
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very vigorous. and dangergys War, ex- 4A. 
cited by Hatred, Neceſſity and Bebe. 


cation, from the King of England, King 
of France, and all Italy? from all which 
we ſhould be able to defend ourſelves, 
would it pleaſe, God not to ſlacken his 
Hand in working for us every Day 
thoſe Miracles which he has ſo often 
wrought- for us till this preſent Time; 
and if Fortune ſhould change her Na- 
ture in our Behalf, and her Inconſtancy 
and Mutability ſhould become towards 
us an Example of Stability and Con- 
ſtancy, contrary to all the Examples of 
paſt Events. We have in all our Coun- 
ſels, for ſo many Months together, con- 
cluded that we are to uſe our utmoſt 
Endeavours that the Lalians might not 
join with the Government of France; 
and now ws precipitate ourſelves into 
a Reſolution which removes all the Dif- 
ficulties that have hitherto kept them in 
Suſpenſe, that multiplies our Dangers, 
that multiplies the Forces of the Ene- 
my + For who knows not how much 
more potent a League will be which (hall 
have for its Head the King of France, 
| than 
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than one made with the Government 


of France While the King remains your 


Priſoner? Who knows not that no 
Cauſe has hitherto held the Pope in 
Ambiguity and Heſitation! from con- 
federating againſt you, but the Fears that 
you may ſeparate the French from them 
by offering them their King? That 
they will fear leſs, When we ſhall have 
his Children and not Him? : Thus the 
Remedy which we provide for avoiding 
the Dänger will, without Compariſon, 
do more Hurt than Good, and increaſe 
the Evil, and, inſtead of breaking that 


Union, we ſhall ourſelves bes the Inſtru 


ments of rendering it more firm and 
powerful. It will be ſaid tome, What 
Is then your Opinion? ? 13s- it: your Ad- 
vice that we reap no Prefit from fo 
great a Victory! ? © Are we to remain con- 
tinually in this State of Perplexity? I 
confirm what" I have often ſaid, that it 
is very pernicious to take in mote Food 
at one Time than the Stomach is able 
to digeſt, and that it is neceſſary for us 
to regain the Friendſhip of Nah, which 
+ nothing of us but its Seou- 


rity, 
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rity; and to endeayour to obtain of the 4 P. 
French King Burgundy, with whatever 
. elſe. ſhall be poſſible for us; or - other= 


wiſe to make an Agreement with him, 
by which J1taly may be left to our Diſ- 
cretion, but ſo mild and moderate with 
regard to his Intereſts that he may have 
Reaſon to obſerve it. And in making 
a Choice between theſe two Ways it 
is requiſite, Cæſar, that your Prudence 
and Goodneſs ſhould prefer what is ſta- 
ble and juſter to that which at firſt . 
Sight may perhaps appear more profita- 
ble and grand. The State of Milan, I 
confeſs, is richer, and more convenient 
on many accounts than that of Burgun- 
dy, and there is no Friendſhip to be 
contracted with the Halians but by leav- 
ing Milan in the Hands of Franceſco 
Sforza, or of ſome other who ſhall con- 
tent the Pope. And yet I much pre- 
fer taking this Courſe to an Agreement 


with the French, becauſe Burgundy is 


more yours in Juſtice than Milan, and 
eaſier to keep than the other, where 
you have not a ſingle Perſon that is 
well affected to you. To attempt the 
| Reſto- 
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D. Reſtoration of Burgundy, your antient 
Inheritance, is highly commendable ; 
To aſpire after Milan, either for your- 
ſelf or one who ſhall wholly depend on 
you, diſcovers ſome Marks of Ambition, 
The firſt is required of you by the 
Memory of ſo many of your glorious 
Progenitors, whoſe Bones interred in Cap- 
tivity cry for nothing but to be de- 


livered and removed by you, and their 


ſo juſt, compaſſionate, and holy Prayers 


are perhaps the Cauſe of rendering God 
the more propitious to you. It is a more 
prudent as well as more feaſible Reſolu- 


tion to ſeek to eſtabliſh a Friendſhip with 


one who unwillingly becomes an Ene- 
my, than with him who cannot poſſibly at 
any time be your Friend. For in the 
King of France will never harbour any 
other than Hatred, and a malicious De- 
fire to oppoſe yoar Deſigns: But the 


Pope and the other Powers of Ialy, as 


ſoon as the Army is removed from 


| Lombardy, being freed from Jealouſies, 


will have no Occaſion to contend with 


you either from Fear or Emulation, but 


remaining your ſteady Friends you will 
| | now 
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now and always enjoy the Convenience 
and Profit of their good Correſpondence: 
You are invited therefore to chuſe that 
Friendſhip by Honour, Utility, and Se- 
curity, and, if I deceive: not myſelf, no 
leſs by Neceſſity. For, even ſuppoſing 
that you ſhould make an. Agreement 
with the King on no other Obligation than 
of aſſiſting you in your. Enterpriſe: on 
Ttaly, it does not appear to me proba- 
ble that he will fulfil it, becauſe he 
will imagine that his leaving Tay to 
be your Prey will too much endanger 
his own Kingdom. And, on the other 


hand, he will appear to himſelf to have 


vaſt Opportunities and Hopes, by means 
of ſo potent an Union, to create you 


much Trouble and Uneaſineſs, and to 


reduce you to an Agreement on leſs 


burdenſome Conditions. Thus of a King 


Priſoner we ſhall make him free, and 
our Enemy, and ſhall give a Head to 
the Kingdom of France, that, in Con- 
junction with ſo many others, he may 
make War upon us with more Forces, 


and with greater Advantage. How much 


better is it to agree with the 17alzans ! 
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2 2 to enter into a firm and ſincere Alli. 
ance with the Pontiff, who has conti- 


nually deſired it, and to deprive the 
French of all Hopes of a Conjunction 


| with the Halians; for in ſuch a Caſe 


not Neceſſity, nor the Fears of new 
Leagues, but your own Will, and the 
Quality of the Conditions will be ſuffi- 
cient to draw you to an Agreement with 
the French; then you will ſee that Want 
and ' Deſpair will force them not only 
to reſtore Burgundy, and to make you 
greater Offers, but alſo to put into your 
Hands ſuch Security as ſhall leave no 


Room to doubt of the Performance of 


their Engagements; ſince the Children 
are not ſufficient to ſecure you while 
they can feed themſelves with Hopes 


of ſo confiderable a Conjunction, and 


if they were to make an Addition of 
Bayonne, Narbonne, and the Fleet, it 
would hardly be enough to warrant their 


Obſervance. In this Manner you will 


be ſure to reap great, honourable, juſt, 
and ſecure Fruits from your Victory; 
otherwiſe, either J have no Underſtand- 


ing at all in any Affair, or this Agree- 


ment 
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ment will ſo endanger your State, that 4. D. | 
I know not what will ſecure it if the 


Imprudence of the King of France proves 


no greater than ours.“ 


Tun Great Chancellor by this accu- 


rate and vehement Speech, and by the 


Reputation of his Wiſdom, had affect - 
ed the Mmds of a great Part of the 
Council, when the Viceroy, who was 
the Author of the contrary Opinion, 
ſpoke, as it is ſaid, in 'the e 
Manner. | 


«© Tp is undobbtedly true, "of * Speech of 


rious Cæſar, that the Man who, out of — 


a greedy Deſire of having too much, 2%, in An- 
aims at graſping more than he ean —— 


8 foregoing. 
faſt, is by no means to be commended 


but then he is no leſs to be blamed 
who, from a needleſs Suſpicion and 


Diſtruſt, voluntarily deprives himſelf of 


vaſt Opportunities, acquired with a Mul- 
titude of Difficulties and Dangers. The 


Errors are indeed very conſiderable on 
both Sides ; but a Fault that proceeds 
from a Timidity and Meanneſs of Spi- 


Vox. VIII. B b Tit 
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4. P. rit is more inexcuſable in fo great a 


1536. 


benny Prince, than that which ariſes from a 
certain Generoſity and Greatneſs of Mind; 
and it is more laudable to ſeek with 


Danger the Acquiſition of too much, 


than, for the ſake of avoiding Danger, 
to let ſlip and vaniſh the rareſt Oppor- 


tunities that a Man is bleſt with. Now 


this however is in effect the Counſel 
of the Chancellor, who | doubting that 
this Agreement will not procure both 
Burgundy and Milan (for we are by no 
means to ſuſpe& that he is under the 
Influence of a Love to Tah, his Coun- 
try, or of the Good Will that he bears 


to the Duke of Milan) propoſes a Way 


which, according to him, you gain 


5 Burgundy and loſe Milan, a State with- 


out Compariſon of the greater Impor- 
tance, but, according to me, by which 
you loſe Milan without gaining Burgun- 
And thus, where this Victory has 
gloriouſly opened you a Way to 

the Lordſhip of all Chriſtendom, there 
will remain nothing for us, if we follow 
his Advice, but Loſs and Diſgrace. And 
indeed J ſee * Safety in his Counſel, 
; but 
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but rather very great Danger attended 4. 
with very ſmall Advantage, which be- 
ſides may eaſily flip out of our Hands. 
But, on the contrary, an Agreement 
with the King of France appears to me 


' attended with very great Glory, very 


great Profit, and ſufficient Security. For 
J would aſk you, Chancellor, what Rea- 
fon have you, what Security, what Pro- 
miſe, that the Tahans, after we ſhall 
have evacuated the Dutchy of Milan, 
will take care not to violate the Agree- 
ment, nor intermeddle between the King 
of France and us? And not rather that, 
after we ſhall have debaſed our Repu- 
tation, after we ſhall have diſbanded 
that Army, which is a Bridle on their 


Malice, after they ſhall be ſecured from 
the Coming of new Bodies of Germans 
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into Italy, becauſe there will be no 


Place in Lombardy to receive them, nor 
where they can ſhelter themſelves ; what 
Security, I ſay, have you that the La- 
hans, at ſuch a Time, continuing their 
Plots, beſides threatening the Kingdom 


of Naples, which will remain in a mane 


ner at their Diſcretion, will not make 
Bb 2 an 
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A. D. an Effort to deliver the King of France ? 


Ha you any Truſt, Chancellor, in the 


Gratitode of Franceſco Sforza, who, 


after ſo many Benefits, has requited you, 
O Czfar, with ſuch baſe Treachery ? 


What will he not do now, when he 


has been made ſenſible that you are de- 
firous to puniſh ſo heinous. a Piece of 
Iniquity with Juſtice ? now, that he fears 
Puniſhment from you, and expects Safety 


from our Enemies? Have you any 


Confidence, Chancellor, in the Friend- 


. ſhip of the Venetians, who are both Ene- 


mies to the Empire and to the Houſe 
of Auſiria, and trembling at remember- 
ing that as it were but yeſterday your 
Grandfather Maximilian ' bereaved them 
of ſo many of thoſe Towns which they 
now poſſeſs? Have you any Faith in 
the Goodneſs of Clement, or in his In- 
clination to the Emperor? The Mo- 
tive of Leo's Alliance with -Czſar, after 
he had attempted many Things againſt 
us, was a Deſire of Revenge, or of Se- 
curity from the French, or an ambiti- 
dus Deſign of ſeizing on Ferrara. Af- 
ter the- Death of Leo, this Man, - hated 

12 I by 
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by Half the World, continued our 4. D. 
Friend out of Neceſſity; but after X. 


was made Pope, immediately returning 
to the Nature of the Pontiffs, which is 
to fear and hate the Emperors, he has 
nothing in more Deteſtation than the 
Name of Cæſgar. All theſe Parties ex- 


cuſe themſelves by pretending that their 


Plots and Devices proceeded not from 
Hatred, or from any other Paſſion, but 
only from a Jealouſy of your Ofeatneſs, 
which ceaſing all their Machinations 
have ceaſed with it, This is either not 
true, or, tho it might perhaps have been 
true in the Beginning, it is neceſſary that 
it muſt have ſince taken other Roots, 
and become another Paſſion; for it is 
natural for Jealouſy to be followed by 
Hatred, and by Injuries, attended by a Con- 
junction and Intimacy with the Enemies 
of the injured Perſon, together with 
Deſigns not only of being ſecured from 
his Reſentment, but alſo. of profiting by 
his Ruin, the Memory of Injuries be- 
ing greater without doubt, and more 
implacable in him who does, than in 
him who receives them, Wherefore 

B b 3 granting 
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Na that in the Beginning they 
might be incited only by Jealouſy, the 
ſame would have . the Cauſe of 
making them become your Enemies, of 
diverting their Inclinations, and placing 


their Hopes on the French Side, and 


afterwards of beginning, as they have done 
in all the Conventions which they have 
negotiated, to divide the Kingdom of Naples 
among. themſelves. And now whatever 
SecuritF'we give them, or whatever A- 
greement we make with them, the ſame 
Paſſions of Hatred and Fear will al- 
ways remain kindled in their Breaſts ; 
and putting no Faith in what they ima. 
gine extorted from you by Neceſſity, 
but thinking they may with the greater 
Facility bend us to a Compliance with 
their Will, apprehenfive alſo that at 
laſt there will be an Appointment be- 
tween us and the King of France, like 
to that made at Cambray, and deſirous, 
to uſe their own Words, of freeing Fa- 
ly from the Barbarians, they will have 
the Boldneſs to think of preſcribing 
Laws to you, and to demand the De- 
liverance of the King of France. If 


you 
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you ſhould deny their Demand, Cæſar, * 


how will you defend the Kingdom 4 


Naples againſt them? If you ſhould 
grant it, you loſe all the Fr ruits of the 
Victory, and remain the moſt diſhonoured 
the moſt debaſed of all Princes. But 
let us grant that Tay would be diſ- 
poſed to obſerve the Agreement, and 
that you would be under a Neceſſity 
either of relinquiſhing Milan, or of not 
recovering Burgundy, what Compariſon 


is there between one Side and the 


other? Burgundy is a little Province, 
of. ſmall Revenues, and beſides not of 
fuch mighty Conveniency as many per- 
ſuade themſelves. The Dutchy of Mi- 
lan, for the Riches and Beauty of ſo 
many noble Cities, for the Number and 
Quality of its Subjects, for the Greatneſs 
of its Revenues, and for its Capacity of 
ſubſiſting all the Armies in the World, 
is ſuperior to many Kingdoms. But 
tho' it be ſo large and ſo powerful, yet 
the Conveniences that ariſe from its Ac- 
quiſition are more to be valued than the 
Country in itſelf conſidered : For while 
— and Naples are at your Devoti- 

B b 4 on, 
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A. P. on, the Pontiffs muſt of neceſſity, as 


they uſed formerly, depend on the Em- 


perors. All Tiſcany, the Duke of Fer- 


rara, and the Marquis of Mantoua may 
be ſubjected to you: Phe Venetians, 
furrounded by Lombardy and Germany, 
will be obliged to accept your Laws. 
Thus, I do' not ſay with Arms or with 
Armies, but with the Reputation of 


your Name, with a Herald alone, with 


the Imperial Enſigns you will com- 
mand all Italy, And who knows not 


what is ah? A Country, for the Com- 


modiouſneſs of its Situation, for the Tem- 
perateneſs of the Air, for the Multitude 
and Ingenuity of its Inhabitants, who 
are extremely well diſpoſed for all ho- 
nourable Undertakings, for the Abun- 


dance of all Things convenient ſor hu- 


man Life, for the Largeneſs and Beauty 

of ſo many moſt noble. Cities, for Riches, 
for the Seat of Religion, for the anti- 
ent Glory of the Empire, and for. infi- 
nite other Reſpects, the Queen of all 


Countries, which if you command, all 


other Princes will Hs 5 before you. 
To compaſs this Deſign is more con- 


ducive 


my by „ „ *% on” 
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ducive to your Greatneſs,” and to the 4. D. 


Augmentation of your Glory, and more 1525. 


grateful to the Bones of your Grand- 
fathers; (ſince they too muſt be called 
into Council) who, on account of their 
Goodneſs and Compaſſion, muſt be ſup- 
poſed to deſire nothing but what is 
moſt conyenient for you, and moſt glorious 
to your Name. If we follow then the 
Counſel of the Chancellor we ſhall loſe 
a very large Acquiſition for a ſmall 


one, and that too very inconſiderable, 


and beſides very uncertain, of which we 
ought to have taken Warning by what 
was like to have happened ſome Months 
paſt, Does he not remember, when the 
King of France was in ſuch great Dan- 
ger of Death, in what an uneaſy Situa- 
ation we were, as knowing that by 
his Death we ſhould loſe: all the Fruits 
expected from the Victory? Who can 
ſecure us that the ſame Accident may 
not poſſibly intervene at preſent, and 
more eaſily, becauſe the Reliques of the 
Diſorder remain upon him ſince that 
Time, and becauſe the Hopes, that have 
hitherto ſupported him, being cut off, 

| his 
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A. : TY Anxiety, which was the Cauſe of 
—. Zis Diſorder, will return upon him with 
greater Violence; and eſpecially when, 
in debating on inextricable Conditions 
and Security, the new Negotiations muſt 
of neceſſity be ſpun out to a tedious 
Length, which will be ſubject to the 
ſame Accident, and perhaps to others 
as great, and no leſs dangerous. Don't 
we know that nothing has ſo much 
conduced to keep the Government of 
France in due Order and Steadineſs, as 
an Expectation of a ſpeedy Releaſe- 
ment of the King, by which the great 
Men of that Kingdom have been kept 
in Quietneſs and Obedience to the Mo- 
ther; and that as ſoon as this Hope 
ſhould fail the Kingdom would eaſily 
be ſenſible of it, and the Government 
would be altered? And when once the 
Nobles' have: got the- Bridle in Hand, 
they will take no Care of the King" 
Liberty, but will rather be pleaſed. with 
his Captivity, for the Sake of maintain- 
ing themſelves independent and abſolute 
Lords. Thus -inftead of | Burgundy and 
of ſuch 2 Multitude of Acquiſitions, 
zul we 
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we ſhall no longer have any Thing to 4: 


Releaſement. But I would' aſk you far- 
ther, Chancellor, is Cz/er in this Re- 
ſolution to have any Regard to his 
Dignity and Majeſty? Now what greater 
Diſgrace can he incur, what more re- 
markable Diminution of his Honour, 
than to be conſtrained to pardon Fran- 
ceſco Sforza ? than that a Man who has 
one Foot in the Grave, your Rebel, 
a ſingular Example of Ingratitude, not 
by humbling himſelf and flying to your 
Mercy, but by throwing himſelf into 
the Arms of your Enemies, ſhould force 
you to yield to him, to reſtore the State 
fo juſtly taken from him, and to re- 
ceive Laws from him? It is better, 
Czſar, and more ſuitable to the Dig- 
nity of the Empire, and to your own 
Greatneſs, to truſt once more to For- 
tune, and again to hazard every Thing, 
than, forgetting your Rank, the Autho- 
rity of a Prince ſupreme above all other 
Princes, and the Cæſarean Name, and 
the Glory of ſo many Victories over a 
moſt potent King, | to accept, from Prieſts 


and 


expect eithet from his Impriſonment "I 
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A. D. and Merchants, Conditions of ſuch a 
* 1 Nature, that more grievous and more 
unworthy. could not have been impoſ- 
ed had you been overthrown and con- 
quered. | Wherefore, on conſidering all 
- theſe Reaſons, and how ſmall the Ad- 
vantage is that can poſſibly reſult from 
an; Agreement with the Talians, and 
by how many Accidents it may eaſily 
flip out of our. Hands, how - unſafe it 
is to repoſe Confidence in them, how 
| full of Indignity to abandon the State 
; of Milan, that it is neceſſary for us to 


once ſome Conſideration of the End, 
and that the Impriſonment of the King 
is of no Service to us, but only on ac- 
count of the Profits which may be 
drawn from his Freedom, I. haye ad- 
viſed, and do adviſe, that an Agreement 
be firſt made with him before you agree 
with the ITralians; which none can de- 
ny to be more glorious, more reaſonable, 
and more uſeful, provided, we can ſe- 
cure ourſelves of the Obſervance: 1 And 
of this I have ſome, Grounds for Hope, 
both from the Gratitude of the King 
— 


come to a Reſolution, and to have for 


a 


* 
— 
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for the Benefit that he will receive A. P. 


from us, and from the Tie of Afﬀinity, WV 
and : alſo from the Virtues of your Siſter, 


2 fit Inſtrument for maintaining this 


Friendſhip, but much more from the 
Pledge of the two Sons, one of them 
the Firſt-born, and the greateſt and moſt 
important Pledge, I think, that we can 
poſſibly receive of him.. And, fince 
Neceſfity conſtrains us to come to ſome 
Reſolution, we ought ſurely to put more 
Confidence in a King of France with 
ſo great a Pledge, than in the Talians 


397 
1526, 


with no Pledge at all; to have more 


Faith in the Word of ſo great a King, 


than in the immoderate Covetouſneſs of 


Prieſts, or in the ſuſpicious Baſeneſs of 
Merchants; and we may with more 
Eaſe contract, as our Anceſtors have of- 
ten done, an Alliance for ſome time 
with the French, than with the Tali- 
ans, our natural and eternal Enemies; 


Nor do I only fee in this Way of pro- 


ceeding greater Hopes that Faith will 


be kept with us, but leſs Danger in 


caſe of any Infringement: For tho' 


| the . ſhould not yield you up Bur- 


gundy . 
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g guntdy, he will not dare, while his Children 
remain as Hoſtages, to give you any 
further Provocations, but will ſeek to 
moderate the Agreement by Negotia- 
tions and Intreaties ; beſides, as he was 
in a manner but yeſterday overcome, 
and to-day let out of Priſon, he will 
ſtill ſtand in Awe of your Arms, and 
never have the Boldneſs to make ano- 
ther Tryal of your Fortune: And if 
he does not take up Arms againſt you, 
Ceſar, it is certain that all the reſt 
will ſtand till, till you ſhall have ac- 
quired the Caſtle of Milan, and con- 
firmed yourſelf in that State in ſuch a 
Manner, that you ſhall no longer have 
_ Thing to fear from the Malice of 

any Perſon whatſoever. But as for the 
Talians, if you ſhould now make an 
Agreement with them, and they ſhould 
have a Mind to break it, there will be 
no Bridle capable of curbing or reſtrain- 
ing them; and as their Power of doing you 
Injuries increaſes, their Inclination to 
do them will be more free, and in- 
creaſe in pr vportion. Wherefore, in my 


Opinion, it would be the. bigheſt Ti- 
midity 
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midity and Imprudence to loſe, out of 4. D. 


Agreement attended with ſo much Glo- 
ry, with ſo much Greatneſs, and with 
ſufficient Security, and in its Stead to 
take a Reſolution very dangerous, if 
I miſtake not, and very pernicious.” 


Wuern the Viceroy had done ſpeak- 
ing various were the Opinions of the 
other Members of the Council, it ap- 


| pearing to all who were of ſound Judg- 


ment that to make an Accommodation 
with the King of France, in the Man- 
ner propoſed, would be a very danger- 
ous Step. The Flemings, however, were 
poſſeſſed with ſuch a longing Deſire of 
recovering Burgundy, as it was the an- 
tient Patrimony and Title of their 
Princes, that it would not ſuffer them 
to diſcern the Truth. It was reported 
alſo that the large Gifts and Promiſes 
of the French had a conſiderable In- 


- fluence on many: And above all Czſar, 


either becauſe ſuch was his firſt Incli- 
nation, or becauſe the Authority of the 
Viceroy, eſpecially in conjunction with 

' that 


| 


1526. 


| Jealouſy, an Opportunity of making ang ay 
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< = that of Nanſau, who was of the ſame 
Elf Opinion, was of very great Moment, 


Ceſar 


chuſes to 


or elſe becauſe he thought it too much 
beneath his Dignity to be conſtrained 
to pardon Franceſco Sforza, willingly 
hearkened to thoſe who adviſed an A- 
greement with theKing of France. Hence, 
after he had ordered the Legate Salvi- 
ati to be once more ſounded whether 
he would conſent that the Dutchy of 
Milan ſhould be beſtowed on the Duke 
of Bourbon, and was certified that he 


had no Commiſſion to accept that Ex- 


pedient, in which Caſe he would have 
preferred the Friendſhip of the Pontiff, 
he took a Reſolution to agree with the 
King of France, with whom, the chief 


agree with Points having been already diſcuſſed 


the King 


of 4 beforehand, and in a manner ſettled, he 


came in two or three Days to a Con- 
cluſion, without the Intervention of the 
Pope's Legate in any Matter, Cz/ar 
having before obtained the Conſent of 
the Duke of Bourbon that his Siſter 

promiſed to him ſhould be married 


to the King of France. The Duke, it 


ſeems, after much Intreaty, had - given 


16113 his 
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his Conſent, not ſo much out of 4 4. 22 


Deſire of poſſeſſing the Dutchy of Mi. AA 
lan, which was promiſed him con 


to the Sentiments of the Great Chancel- 
lor and of the Viceroy, tho' with the: 


Obligation of heavy Payments, as be- 
cauſe his Affairs were reduced to ſuch: 
a Situation, that, neither having nor ca- 
pable of having, Dependence on any but 
Czſar, he was forced to accommodate 
himſelf to his Will. As ſoon as he had 
given his Conſent, that he might avoid 

appearing at Court at ſo unſeaſonable a 
Time, he ſet out with all Expediti- 
on, by Orders from Cæſar, towards 
Barcelona, to wait there for the Pro- 
viſions | neceſſary for his Paſlage into 
Taly, which, for want of Ships, there 
being at that Time no more than three 
Light Gallies in Spain, and of Money, 
HY but ſlowly. 


Tur Contents of the Capitulation, Ariclesof 
ſtipulated on the Fourteenth of Febru- fron, 
ary, in the Year 1526, were in Sub- which, the 
ſtance, That between Cæſar and the king 

King of | France ſhould be a E 91 


Vor. VIII. C c Peace, y. 
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1285 . Peace, in which ſhould be comprehend- 
ed all thoſe who ſhould be nominated 
by: common Conſent: That the King 
of Fantz, on the Tenth Day of March. 
next, hould be ſet at Liberty on his 
own Borders on the Coaſt of Fontera- 


ia; and within the Term of Six Weeks. 


following ſhould reſign unto Cæſar the 


Dutchy of Burgundy, the County of 
Cburulnis, the Lordſhip of Noyers, and 
Chateau (Chinon, Dependencies on the 
fad Dutchy, the Viſcounty of Awufone, 
and Le Refort' de St. Laurent de la Roche, 
Dependencies of the Franche Comte, with 
all che uſual Appurtenances of the ſaid 
Dutchy and Viſcounty, all which ſhould 
for the future be ſeparated and exempt 
from che Sovereignty of the Kingdom 

of Fraud: That, at the Time, and at 
— fame Inſtant the King ſhould be 
ſet free, ſhould be delivered. into the 
Hands of Cæſar the Dauphin, and be- 


| ) him either the Duke of Orlaans, 
the King's Second Son, or twelve of 


rhe principal Lards of France, who ſhould 
de nominated by Caſar, referring it to 


dhe ä 1 to give the Second 


Son 
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Son or the Twelve Barons, and remain 4. . 


at Hoſtages till Reſtitution ſhould be. 
made of the ſaid Territories, and the we 


zatified and {worn with all its Articles 


by the States General of Frznce, and 
regiſtered (which they call enterined) in 
all the Parliaments of that Kingdom, 
with the neceſſary Formalities, for which 
was prefixed the Term of Four Months, 
at which Time the Hoſtages being re- 
ſtored, Angouleſme, the King's Third 
Son, ſhould' be put into the Hands of 
Ceſar, to be educated near his Perſon, 
for the better cultivating and maintaining 
the Peace: That the Moſt Chriſtian 
King ſhould renounce and yield up to 
Czſar all his Rights to the Kingdom 
of Naples, and even thoſe which would 


have come to him by the Inveſtiture. 


of the Church? That he ſhould make 
the ſame Renunciation and Ceſſion of 
his Rights to the State of Milan, Genes, 
i, Artois, Arras, Tournay, Liſte, and 
' Doway ;; that he ſhould reſtore alſo the 


Town' and Caſtle of Hedin, as a Mem- 


ber of the Cdunty of Artois, with all 


the (aa Stores, Artillery and Mov- 
Ce ables 


1526, 
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= * which were in it when taken 


last: That he ſhould renounce the 
* of Flanders and of Artur, 
and of every. other Place in the Poſſeſ- 
ſion of Ceſar. On the other Side, that 
;Cz/ar ſhould renounce all ) Rights to 
any Place whatſoever" in the Poſſeſſion 
of the French, and particularly to Pe- 
ronne, Mondidier, the Counties of Bo- 
logne, Guines, and Ponthieu, and to the 
Tous ſituated on both Sides of the Ri- 
ver | Sonime : That there ſhould be 2 
League between them, and a perpetual 
dy for the Defence of their 
States, with an Obligation of aſſiſting 
each other, when it ſhould be need- 
ful, with Fifteen Hundred Men at Arms, 
and Ten Thouſand Foot: That Ce- 

far ſhould promiſe to give Lady Eleo- 
nora, his Siſter, in Marriage to the Moſt 
Chriſtian King, to whom, as ſoon as a 
Diſpenſation could be procured from the 
Pope, ſhe ſhould be betrothed with 
obligatory. Words for the preſent, and 
be conducted into Frunce, for ſolem- 
fliſing the Matrimony, at the fame time 
Wat bg Holes according to the Ar- 


ticles, 
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ticles; - were to be reſtored ; and that her A. 
Dowry ſhould be Two Hundred Then. 


ſand Crowns, with ſuitable Gifts, - one 
Half to be paid within Sixteen Months, 
and the other Half afterwards within the 
— next enſuing: That between the 

uphin and tlie Daughter of the King 

Portuga / by Eleonora, a Marriage 
— be contracted, as ſoon as the 
Parties came of Age: That the King 


of France ſhould uſe his utmoſt En- 
 deavours for inducing the old King of 


Navarra to yield to Ceſar the Rights 
of that Kingdom; and, in caſe of Re- 
fuſal, the King ſhould give him no Aſ- 
ſiſtance: That the Duke: of:Guelderland, 
Count of Zupben, and the principal Towns 
of thoſe States ſhould promiſe, under 
ſufficient Security, to ſurrender them- 
ſelves, after his Death, to Caſar, and 


that the King ſhould give no Aſſiſtance 
to the Duke of Wirtemberg, nor to Ro- 


bert de la Marche : That the King ſhould 


furniſh- Cæſar, when he had a Mind to 
paſs into aby, and within two Months 


after it ſhould be required, with twelve 


Gallies, four Ships, and Four Galleons,; 


duni Cc 3 fitted 
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fitted- out wholly at his own Expence, 

except the Payment of the Soldiers on 
board; and that theſe Veſſels ſhould be 
reſtored within Three Months from the 
Day of Embarkation: That, inſtead of 
the; Land Forces Which the King of- 
fered for: Tay, he ſhould nee 


TwWo Hundred Thouſand Crowns, one 


Half within Six Months, and the other 
Half within the next Year afterwards: 
That at the Time when the Hoſtages were 
to be ſet all Liberty he ſhould give Bank 
Bills to Cuzſan fab the Payment of Six 
Thouſand: Foot for Six Manths, as ſoon 
as he ſhould arrive in Tah, fupplying 
him alſo; at his on Coſt, with Five 
Hundred Men at Arms, and a Train 
of Artillery: That he ſhould indemni- 
fy Cæſgar for his Promiſe made to the 
King of Eagland to pay him the Pen- 
ſions due from the King of France, the 
Axfears of which amounted to Five 
Hundred Thouſand Crowns, or elſe 
pay Cæſar in ready Money: That both: 
ſhould ſupplicate the Pontiff to give 

Notice, as ſoon as poſſible, of a: 


general Council * treating of Peace 
among 


15 
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among Chriſtians, and forming Enter- 4 28. 


priſes againſt the Infidels and 1 

and to grant -a general Croiſſade for 

Three Years : That the King ſhould 

within Six Months reſtore the Duke of 

Baurbon in ample. Form to the: Poſſeſſ- 
on of all his States, and of his Goods 

movable and immovable, with all the 

Profits received, and ſhould not be at 

Liberty to moleſt him for what was 

paſt, nor conſtrain him to inhabit ar 
come into the Kingdom of France, but 

ſhould leave him at full Liberty to pro- 

ceed in a Courſe of Law concerning 

the County of Provence; and ſhould 

alſo reſtore all thoſe who had followed 

the Duke, and namely the Biſhop of 

Autun; and M. de Sf. Valier : That the 

Priſoners on both Sides taken in War 

fhould be ſet at Liberty: That the 

Princeſs Margaret of Auſtria ſhould be 

reſtored to the Poſſeſſion of all that ſhe 

enjoyed before the War: That the 
Prince of Orange ſhould be ſet at Li- 

berty, and be reſtored to the Princi- 

pality of Orange, and to whatever he 

poſſeſſed at his Father's Death, which : 
ee 4 had 
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had been taken from him on account 
Hof his following the Party of Cæſar; 
and the ſame Benefit was allowed to 
ſome other Noblemen: That the Mar- 
quis of Saluszo ſhould be reſtored to 
his State: That the King, as ſoon as 
he arrived in the firſt Town of his 
Kingdom) ſhould ratify this Capitulation, 
and cauſe it to be ratified by the Dau- 
phin as ſoon as he came to the Age 
of Fourteen 'Years. They nominated 
many by common' Conſent, among others 
the Sis, but not one of the Italian 
Potentates except the Pontiff, who was 
named to be a Conſervator of this Agree- 
ment, more out of Form and Ceremo- 
ny than for any ſubſtantial Reaſon. To 
all this they added, that the King gave 
his Word of Honour, that if at any 
Time he ſhould, for any Cauſe what- 
ever; refuſe to fulfil his Engagements, 
he would, of his own. Accord, volun- 
tarily return to Priſon. 

41 - ;. ' FF 


Tais Agreement was Matter of vaſt 
Surpriſe to all Chriſtendom; for, as ſoon 
as it was underſtood that the firſt Thing 
4 1 829222 o 
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to be put into Execution was the De- 4. P. 


liverance of the Moſt. Chtiſtian King, 


it was the univerſal Opinion that, after 
he was ſet at Liberty, he would on no 
account give up Burgundy, becauſe it 
was a Member of too great Impor- 
tance to the Kingdom af France: And, 


except thoſe few who had adviſed C 


far to this Step, his whole Court had 


409 


the ſame Sentimenta ; and, above all 


the reſt, the Great Chancellor blamed 
and deteſted the Convention, and with 
ſuch Vehemence that, thoi he had been 
commanded to ſubſcribe the Capitula- 
tion, yet he refuſed to do it, alledging 


that the Authority with which he was 


inveſted ought not to be employed by 
him in dangerous and pernicious Affairs, 
as this before him certainly was. Nor 
could he be removed from his Reſoluti« 
on by all the Indignation of Cæſar, wha 
at length, finding him to perſiſt in his 
Obſtinacy, ſubſcribed the Inſtrument with 
his own Hand, and a few Days after 
went to Madrid, to ſettle the Affinity, 
and by familiar and friendly Converſa- 


tion to lay” a Foundation for a laſting 
Friendſhip 
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oY D. Friendſhip and Benevolence e. * 
Sea d King. Wonderful were the 
Ceremonies andi outward Profeſſions that 
pailedo between” them, they were often 
ſren togetherun Public, had ſeyeral long 
Conferences: in ꝓrivate, wient in one 
ach 5 in; the. Middle of the Day to a 
neighhauring Caſtle where reſided Queen 
Blznora, with whom the King made 
ai:Contratt of Matrimoeny. But among 
s ſbo may Tokens ef: ꝓeate and Friend - 
ſtup / the Guards: were not flackened, 
the Liberty not enlarged, but at the 
fame time that he Was careſſed like a 
Brother he was guarded: like à Priſoner: 
Whence it mighi eaſily be judged that 
this' Was a Concord full : bf Diſcord *, 
a ifinity without Affection, and that 
cho old Emulations and Jealoufies | be- 
tween them would, on every! Occaſion, 
premiil'over- al} Regard toi Tyes and | Als 
lances contracted by Foren more than 
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e erl. Days ſpent in n 
Illner arrived the Ratification of — 
Regenteſs, with a Declaration that ſhe 
— to 5 the Dauphin of France 
dy the Second Son tathet 
than by rt Twelve Lords: The King 
then ſet out from Madrid for the Fron- 
tiers, where he was to make an Ex- 


change of his Perſon for his Two lit- 


de Sons. He was accompanied by the 
„the Author of his Liberty, on 
whom Ca- had. beſtowed the City of 
Ali, and other States in une and 
ih the. . — | oy 
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4. Bs 
— 


Ar this JunRuire: Cejar Wrote a UC 


monial Letter to the Pontiff, ſignifycn 


*notifies 
theAgree- 


ing that, but of u Deſire of aa and ment to 
af the common Good of "Chriſtendom, e Fore. 


burying in Oblivion a Multitudé of Of- 
fences and Enmities he hadireſtored LI. 
berty to the King of - France, and given 


him his own Siſter in Matriage, and 
that he had choſen for Conſervator of 
the Peace his Holineſs, ef whom he 
__ "deſired to be 4 moſt bBEdient 
Son. 
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4 . Son. Anda few Days after he writ 


him another Letter with his own; Hand 
and ſent. it by Errend, the ſame Wa 
bad brought him a Letter from the 
Pontiff written with his own Hand, in which 
he anſwers his, partly in a mild Strain; 
pardy intermixed with ſamewhat 'harſh 
Bxpreſſions q concluding that he would 
reſtpreis the Nutehy af Milan to Frau- 
ceſto fer au. if he ſhauld not be found 
guilty dof the Cxime laid / to his. Charge, 
and that He -intendedcito bare che Cauſe 
uied. ino a Court of Juficeyby) Judges 
appointed:.by himſelf cas hie Superior : 
But if it ſheuld anpeario that he chad. 
tranſgreſſed, he could not diſpenſe with 
bimſelf from giving: the Inveſtiture of 
that State to the Nykezof, Baurbon. to 
_ - whom, his:Holineſs. Hümſelf bad been the 


N 2 Cauſe that he had, promiſed it, having 


propoſed, it to him when Franceſco bras 
lay; fick z That to ſatisfy him, and to 
make the: Haliant eaſy, he had reſolved! 
not to, keep. it for himfelf, nor id give 

it to his n Brotheriprotaſtiog, up! 
— his, Honpur, ,thatithis; was rally 
his tige which he earheſtly chen 
82 —— 
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ſeeched bim to approve, offering him 4 -D. 
at all times his Authority and Forces, ood 


as an obedient” Son of the "Apoſtolic 
See. Errera carried alſo an Anſwer to 
the Minutes of the Articles that had 
been drawn up by the Pope in Favour 
f Franceſco 52 which Cæſar, per- 
ſiſting in his firſt Reſolution bad not 
been willing to approve. 


He ſent alle by him to the Duke 
ef Seſſa the Form of an Agreement, 
which was his ultimate Reſolution, with 
Authority to conclude it, in caſe the 


Pope would accept it. The Contents Articles 


of it were in Subſtance, That Franceſco} E 


Sforza ſhould be comprehended in theirto the 
Confederacy, if he ſhould be found not Pe. 


guilty of Treaſon againſt Czfar ; but, in 
caſe of his Death or Deprivation, the 
Duke of - Bourbon ſhould ſucceed in the 
Confederacy, arid be inveſted by the Em- 
| Pefor. with the Dutchy of Milan. The 
Obligation _ contraſted by the Viceroy, 
for the Reſtitution of the Towns poſ- 
ſeſſed by the Duke of Ferrara;” was con- 
m but on Condition that the Pope 
972 ſhould 
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4. P. 2 — the In- 
25%: veſtiture of Ferrera, and releaſe him 
ſtom the Penalty of the Conttavention; 
a Thing contrary to the Pope's Inten- 
tion, for he deſigned to exact of him 
the Penalty of One Hundred Thouſand 
Ducats, to pay the One Hundred Thou- 
ſand promiſed to Cæſgqar in caſe of that 
Reſtitution. He did not conſent that 
the State of Milan ſhould be obliged 
to take Salt from the Church, nor that 
in Matters concerning the Collation of 
Benefices in the Kingdom of Naples, 
Reference ſhould be made to the Tenor 
of the Inveſtitures, but to the Ceſſion 


dl preceding Kings, who in many Caſes 


had deſpiſed - the Rights and Authority 


af the Apoſtolic See. And becauſe it 


| had been agreed with the Legate that, 
in order to remove from' Lembardy the 
Army, that was become burdenſome to 
all Lacy, there ſhould be diſburſed by 
the Pope, by himſelf, as King of Ne- 
ples, and by the other Powers, One Hun- 
dred and Fifty Thoufand Ducats, in 
which Caſe it would be conducted to 
* or to ſome Country out of Tach, 


where 
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where 4t pleaſed. Cæſar, who, it Was A. 


ſaid, had a Deſign to make it ga Hy 


to Barbury, it was propoſed that, the 
Arrears of the Army being increaſed 
ſince that Time, the ſaid Sum ſhould 
be augmented to Two Hundred Thou- 
ſand Ducats. The Duke of Seſſa, and 
Errera, preſented a Copy of theſe 
Articles. to the Pontiff, with .a Proteſta- 
tion that it was not in their Power to 
alter ſo much as one Syllable of it: 
All the Difficulties however would have 
been eaſily removed, had the Dutchy 
of Milan been diſpoſed of in ſuch a 
manner as to give no Cauſe of Jealouſy 
to the Pontiff, and to the other Powers. 
But it was conſidered that the Duke of 
Bourbon was ſo implacable an Enemy to 
the King of France, that, either for his 
own. Security, or from a Deſire of in- 
vading France, he had always been very 
ſubmiſſive to Caſar, nor could it be ex- 
pected that he would ever be uneaſy at 
his exorbitant Greatneſs; and that the 
Article of . removing the Army from 
Lomlurdy, which was ſo much deſired 
by all, and for which Purpoſe they 


would 
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75 4 would not have grudged any Sum of 
Money, was of no Signification, ſince 


Pope 
rejects 
them. 


at Milan remained a Duke who would 
not only at every Beck from Cæſar ad- 
mit his Troops, but perhaps deſire and 
ſollicit their 9 tor" = own In- 


Wrath 2 


WW hirht the Poati who, 10 
cCauſe, in the Agreement made by Cæſar 
with the King of France, there had 
been no material Mention made of him, 
and none at all of the Security of the 
States of 'Ttaly, had confirmed himſelf in 
the Perſuaſion he had before entertained 
chat the Greatneſs of Cæſar muſt prove 
his Slavery, reſolved not to accept the 
Agreement in the Manner in which it 
was propoſed to him, but to preſerve 


hBimſelf free till he ſhould” be certified 


of the Meaſures taken by the King of 
Trance with reſpe& to the Obſervance 


*6f his Appointment. "And he was the 


more Encouraged becauſe, beſides the 
[Probabilities of the Caſe, he had been 
lnformed of ſome Words ſpoken by the 
ng before he was ſet at — 


rr 
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by others who were privy to his Coun» 4 
ſels, by which it appeared he had no 
Mind to fulfil his Engagements with 
Cæſar. To confirm the King in this 
Reſolution, as a Point on which his 
own Security depended, he diſpatched 
away poſt to France Pagolo YVettori, a 
Florentine, Commander of his Gallies, ' 
that he might be at Court at the ſame 
Time as the King ſhould arrive, mak- 
ing this Speed not only to know as 
ſoon as poſſible his Mind, but alſo that 
the King, by receiving Hopes of an im- 
mediate Alliance with the Pontiff and 
Venetians againſt Cæſar, might the more 
readily determine himſelf. Pagolo there- 
fore was commiſſioned, in the Name 
of the Pope, to congratulate his Maje- 
ſty on his Deliverance, and to inform 
him of the Means uſed by the Pope 
for bringing about this happy Event, and 
how greatly the Treaty that he had 
held for confederating with his Mother 
had inclined Czar to ſet him at Liberty: 
That after this he ſhould reprefent to 
the King that the Pope was very de- 
firous of an univerſal Peace among Chri- 


Vor. VIII. D d ſtians, 
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D. ſtians, and that Cæſar and his Moſt 


en Majeſty ſhould jointly under- 


take an Expedition againſt the Turks, 
who were intent on making mighty Pre- 
N for invading the Kingdom of 
ungary this very Year, Theſe were 
the apparent Subjects of his Commiſſion, 
but the ſubſtantial and ſecret Point was, 
firſt to attempt, with all his Dexterity, 
to know the Inclination of the Moſt 
Chriſtian King, and, if he ſhould find 
him diſpoſed to obſerve the Agreement, 
to proceed no farther, leſt he ſhould, 
to no Parpoſe, bring him more out of 
Favour with Cæſar than ever: But if 
he ſhould perceive him otherwiſe in- 
clined, or ambiguous, he ſhould endea- 
vour to confirm him, and take all Op- 
nities for encouraging him to take 
that Courſe, by Aſſurances of the Pon- 
tiff's Deſire to unite with him for the 
common Good. He alſo diſpatched into 
England the Protonotary Gambara, to 
uſe his Endeavours with that King to 
the fame End: And, at his Solhcita- 
tions, the Veuetians ſent into France, with 
the like: Commiſſion, Andrea Rofſo their 
00 2 2 Secretary. 
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Secretary. And. becauſe Pagohp, as ſoon 4. 
as_ he arrived at Florence, fell ſick and 


died, the Pontiff, tho he took it for 
an ill Omen that the Miniſters, whom 
he had now twice ſent to France on 
this. Negotiation, had periſhed on the 


Road, diſpatched away in his Place 


Camino da Mantoua. In the mean time 
his Holineſs and the Venetians were not 
wantiug to employ all poflible Means for 


encouraging and keeping alive the Hopes 


of the Duke of Milan, leſt his Fears, 
and the Peace of, Madrid, ſhould drive 
him to precipitate himſelf into ſome 
eee with Cefar. 


B v this time the King of FranceCerene- 
was arrived at Ponterabia, a Town off. — 2 
Cæſar s, ſituate on the Ocean, upon theſening the 
Borders between Biſcay and the Dutchy — 


of Guyenne; and, on the other Side, the Libery. 


Mother with the two Children were come 
to Bayonne, a few Leagues diſtant from 
Fonterabia, where the ſtaid ſeveral Days 
before. the Day appointed for making the 
Exchange, becauſe ſhe had, been feized 
van the Gout on the Road. On the 

| D d 2 2 
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A. D. i” ghteenth of ' March, then, the King, 
— tended by the Vicetoy, General Ala. 


8 80 


cone, and about fifty Horſe, was con- 
ducted to the Bank of the River that 
divides the Kin gdom of France from that 
of Spain, and at the ſame time Lautrech 
preſented himſelf on the Bank with the 
Regenteſs, and an equal Number of Horſe, 
and in the Middle of the River was a 
large Barge at Anchor with no Perſon in 
it. The King approached the Barge in a 
Skiff, in which, beſides himſelf, was the 


Viceroy, Alarcone, and Eight others, all 


armed with ſhort Weapons ; On the other 
Sideofthe BargecameupLautrechin another 
Skiff, or ſmall Boat, with the Hoſtages, 


and Eight Men armed in the ſame Man- 


ner; then the Viceroy mounted the Barge 
With all his Men, and the King with them, 
and immediately after mounted Lautrech 


Voith his Eight Attendants; ſo that in the 


Barge was an equal Number on both Sides, 
the Viceroy having with him Alarcone, 
and Eight others, and the King attend- 
ed by Lautrech and his Eight Men. 
As ſoon as they were all on board the 
Barge, ' Lautrech took the Dauphin out 

of 
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ef the Skiff into the Barge, and put 4. 9. 


him into the Hands of the Viceroy, 
who delivered him to Alarcone, by whom 
he was immediately put into their Boat; 
and at the ſame Inſtant the little Duke' 
of Orleans was taken into the Barge, 
and was no ſooner in, than the Moſt 
Chriſtian King leaped out of the Barge 
into his own- Boat with ſuch Quiekneſs 
that this Exchange came to be made in 
the ſame Moment. As ſoon as the King 
got out of the Boat, on the Bank, he 
mounted a Turkiſh Horſe of wonderful 
Swiftneſs, provided for that Purpoſe, and 
without ſtopping .poſted to S/. Jean de 
Luz, a Town of his own, four Leagues 
diſtant, from which, after taking ſome 
ſhort Refreſhment, he ſpurred on with 
the ſame Speed to Bayonne, where he 
was received with inexpreſſible Joy by 
the whole Court. From hence he im- 
mediately diſpatched, with all Diligence, 
a Meſſen get the ts Kin g of England, with 
a Letter written with his own Hand, ſigni- 
fying to him his Deliverance, and acknow- 
ledging, in the moſt kind and affectionate 
Manner, 


— 
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A. A Manner, that he was entirely indebted for. 
— Liberty to his good Offices, notifying 


his. hearty Deſire to enter into a ſtrict 
Union and Intimacy with him, and his Re- 
ſolution to proceed in all Occurrences by his 
Advice: And not long after he diſpatched 
other Ambaſſadors to ratify, in a ſolemn 
Manner, the Peace which his Mother had 
made with Him, lay ing a vaſt Streſs on the 
Friendſhip of that King. 
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Tu Sixteenth Book properly terminates 
the Hiſtory of Guicciardini, for here he finiſhed 
the Reviſal of his Works, and therefore his 
Nephews, who, after his Death, obliged the 
World with this excellent Performance, gave 
us no more than Sixteen Books, which paſſed 
ſeveral Editions. But finding afterwards, by 
the Quickneſs of the Sale, that neither their 
own Profit, nor the Reputation of their Uncle 
were like ta ſuffer by the Addition of the 
other Four which had not received his laſt 
Hand, they ventured to publiſh the whole 
Twenty Books, without regarding the Inequa- 
lity and Incorrectneſs of the Four Laſt, 
which were the Reaſons why the Tranſlator, 
till the Publication of the Second Volume, in- 
tended only to give the firſt Sixteen, and com- 
prehend them in Seven Volumes, as may be 
ſeen in his firſt Propoſals. But theſe Reaſons * 
have been ſince outweighed by the Conſidera- 
tion of the uſual Candour ſhewn by the Pub- 
lic to the imperfe& tho genuin Remains of a 
great Genius, and by the Encouragement 
given him by the unexpected Number of 
thoſe who have favoured him with their 
Subſcriptions; and therefore he is tranſlating 
theſe Four Books, which will be delivered to 
the Subſcribers without any additional Ex- 
pence. 
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Page 4. r. Ceſarean, p. 11. r. Sciativa. p. 15. I. 1. r. 
were, p. 18. r. extremely grieved, p. 19. r. Apoſtolical 
Protonotary, p. 28. I. 24. r. threaten, p. 29. I. 18. r. 
moſt apprehenſive, p. 32. I. 16. r. very great, p. 33. 1 7. 
r. Vieinity, ib. 1. 18. r. is engraven, p. 35.1. 22. r. in a, 
p. 45. 1. 2. r. begun, p. 47. 1. 7. r. made him, p. 49.1. 2. 
r. Apprehenſions, it was, ib. I. 18. r. with the Florentines, 
5. I. 11. r. were, p 60.1. 15, 16. r. on the River 

tween Biagraſſa, p. 61. I. 22. r. leſt, ib. I. 24. r. he 

repared, p. 65. I. 8. r. Carpi, p. 72. I. 4. r. lying, ib. 
i 7. r. Count Guide had placed old, ib. I. 10. r. though 
ſmall, p. 79. I. 11. r. Trezzo, ib. I. 16. r. Bernabo, 
p. 80.1. 4. r. Luzzaſco, ib. I. 12. r. Giannicolo de* Lanxi, 
ib. 1. 13. r. Four athers being, p. 82. 1. 4. r. ſend out 
Eſcorts to their Proviſions or Forage, p. 83. I. 23. r. 
a View, p. 89. I. 16. r. Madonna, ib. I. 17. dele of, p. 
gt. |. 19. r. Counſel, ih. I. 24. r. come, p. 134. I. 25. 
r. Imperialiſts, P: 185. I. 20. r. Situations, p. 354. 1. 25. 
r. avetſe, p. 367. I. 23. r. eaſily, p. 389. I. 19. r. and 


Hatred by Injuries, &c. 


